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ROAST CHICKEN- DELICIOUS WEDNESDAY 


But who wonts it repeated again on.. 


FOR THAT 
PROFESSIONAL TOUCH, 
TRY THESE DRINKS AT 
YOUR FAVORITE BAR 


When you begin thinking that you and the milkman’s 
horse are kindred spirits . . . just “geeing and hawing” 
obediently along a route that never changes . . . Whoa! 
Pull over there. You've got life all wrong. It’s your 
drinking that’s routine, monotonous, lifeless. There’s 
no law that limits your liquor menu to the same old 
thing. Your favorite drink becomes monotonous if you 
have it too often. Switch your taste . . . try a new kind 
of drink. Throw off the harness and canter off on one 
of these bright new trails . . . 


g. BOSTON SLOE - 


70 Proof vot has a lilt 


wenching Mr 
The pungent, q carries YOU MB! 
and 8 watice co where YOU'S 
wee y . or like ic in 
; 23 98 shal i tape 
mice of ONE” oon powders ‘of lemon 
th mabe seltzer; decorate win i 


oLD M 


GE 
BOS nN- 80 Proof 


¢ out of 
e to be. 


COPR. 1937 BEN BURK, INC. 
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LEVEL WINDING 
ANTI-BACK-LASH 
CASTING REELS 





The New T'WO-ORENO 


A DUAL-ACTION LURE 


pony | New! Two baits in one—combining the famous action of two of America’s 
ii 


surest 


sh getters. TWO-ORENO actually is a near surface bait with Bass-Oreno 


action when fished from one end. Fish it from the other end and it's a deep traveling 
Pike-Oreno action lure. No. 975 Two-Oreno, 3% in. body length, $1.00 ea.; No. 
974 Baby Two-Oreno, 3 inch body, 85 ea. 6 colors in each style. 


i2 thread, 70c. 


CHILE.F-ORENOD “Soil 
cured” fly rod ‘ine casts 
smooth, fasts longer, Level 
or dopble tapered) HDH 
Uikstrated, $7.00. 


BLACK-ORENGQ 
imest hi asting 
né, Waterproof: 9t 
) bbs. taste. £ de 


$s. SO. y< 
8 Ib. test, $3.70. 





33 NEW DOUBLE 


BUILT SPLIT-BAMBODO RODS 


Casting, Fly and Salt Water 
Shown here : Nx ait Cast 
ing, $15; No. 34 Fly, $15: Ne 
83 Salt Water, $15. Ot 

priced from $12 to $35. 


FROG-ORENO 
FOR FLY AND BAIT CASTING 


\A\r eel \iah- 
\ getter. Fly e~ 
od siz 


o oO 3 
75c; Bait Coy 
60} 


~ 
casting size 


0 
BSc oO, 


¢ 


NEW TWO-ORENO 
DUAL ACTION 


LAD 
2 baits in one. Fis rom eitne 
end. 2sizes. 85c and $1.00 
ORENO LEVEL-WINDING 
CASTING REELS 


eaniend 
nN 
aes bY 
= j 


I, 


kh. $2 to $15 


OREN-O-MATI 
FLY ROD REEL 


Balanced fiv 
stripping. 4 sizes 


Shows, describes fully, com- 
lete line of rods, reels, 
ines, baits. A postal gets it! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 
2213 High Street 
South Bend, indiana 
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TAKE 


ee PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED FLEW-GER ) 


TACKLE 








Use Pflueger Tackle and you will “go fish- 
ing” more often. Pflueger Reels and Baits 
have that superior construction which will 
give you new thrills out of every fishing 
trip. Built from long experience which has 
made Pflueger “A Great Name in Tackle.” 

Note how Pflueger Reels are used by 
winners in fishing contests. Take Pflueger 
Tackle THIS SEASON and realize your 
ambitions. 

Pflueger Tackle includes Reels, Baits, 
Hooks, Leaders, Spinners, Rods, Lines— 
everything smart anglers desire for suc- 
cessful fishing in salt or fresh water. 






















ea 
PA Phue. PIPPIN 
SUPREME AKRON Fly Rod 
$25.00 No. 1893— WOBBLER 
PY ORE? 8 Finishes. Size 
Phy No. 1894— FOE artes 
mn - oe a o> ssa PA 
tin Finish Nick- 0. 1893L— 6 
alumweighsonly yd.Light TEMPLAR 
ii oz. pool..... $6.00 No..1 195¢ 
0. 1963. .$8.00 CHUM 400 a es . $32.50 
Otis Fly Rod No. So ag 
patti) WOBBLER 500 yd.... 39.00 
Star Wheel Drag Size 14..... 30c Luminous 
—Free ayy Ply TANDEM 
No. 1978— MEDALIST inner 
aso yds... .$6.00 , sizes No. 1998—7 sizes 
PA $4.50 to $8.00 . -35¢ to 75¢ each 
CAPITOL PAL-O-MINE CHUM SPOON 
No. 1985 $ 8.25 Minnow No. 7172——Sizes 
No. 1988..10.00 3 sizes—1s Fin- 2, 3, 4, 5. Prices 
No. 1989..12.00  ishes..60cto 85c ....55¢, 60c, 70c 
Pocket Catalog and 
Fishing Guide—FREE 


A cong of Pflueger Reels, Baits, 

ines, Leaders, Rods and 
other items for every angler’s needs. 
Facts and illustrations on over 50 


Hooks, 


leading game fish. Sent FREE. 


The Ent 
Akron 


Fishin 


Dept. FS-7 


ise Mfg. Company 
Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
“The Pfluegers” 


Akron, Ohio 




















Please send me, without cost, Pflueger Pocket Catalog No.157 











CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


MT. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people re- 
turn each summer to the 
Crawford House at Craw- 
ford Notch. Up-to-date 
rooming space—the best 
of food—music by Boston 
Symphony players—Golf 
- Tennis - Swimming - 
Riding - Soothes « Hiking 
- no hay fever. Season 
June 26-Oct. 5. Rates 
with meals $6. a day and 
up. Booklet and diagnosis 
of weekly rates - address: 


Barron Hotel Co., 
Crawford Notch, N. H 
Or ask Mr. Foster, Travel Offices 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


RUSSELL’S INN 


on Lake Sunapee, Georges Mills, N.H. 


Chinook, landlocked salmon, Aureolus trout, brook 
trout, black bass, pickerel, perch and horned 
outs. 59 other lakes and ponds within 10 miles. 
ome cooking, good quarters, large living room 
and fi replaces. Good accommodations for the 
fisherman and his family. Send for folder. 


STELLA C. RUSSELL. Keeper of The Inn 


BIG JIM POND CAMP 


Northern Franklin County, Me. 


Lake, Stream and Mountain region. Trout fishing. 
Boating, Canoeing, Bathing Beach. Clean log cabins. 








WASHINGTON) 


Field & cabenotieices id 1937 


tia gyers 





COLD SPRING 
CLUB 


To the fly fisherman in particular we offer five lakes in the home group 
with countless other lakes and many streams for trout and salmon, Un- 
excelled accommodations. Main Lodge and Bungalows, hotel service. 
Seasoned guides who add much for the sportsman. Illustrated folder. 


Ty, Fishing. lit 
AO 


Hortense Quimby 


AVERILL Northeastern Vermont 














iad PARLIN 


>t AND LODGES 
ov IN MAINE 


Hyoul sy ike ened shine you are ie the heart of Maine’s 


or lake as 
you prefer. ftp Om: cation’ 
family.” “Go er vacation pleasure for you 


toni. awhanmina, mor ths 
e 
finest 


tin ct ing ig, etc. Enjoy 
the Beats of ie as os ‘woods Rusti Cocktail 
Lounge. Reasonable 2 
Write for or FREE Catalog 
12 miles south of kman on Route 201 
P. McKenney, Mar. Box Jac kmar. Sta ita., Me. 





| For SALMON and 
TROUT FISHING 


come to EAGLE LAKE CAMPS on Eagle Lake, one 
of the famous Fish River chain that stretches from 
Central Northern Maine to almost the Canadian bor- 
der. Cabins well heated, hot and cold water, electric 
lights and private baths. Ideal location in heart of 
big game section. Exceptionally good table. Hay fever 
sufferers find relief here. Easily reached. 


Eagle Lake MRS. SAUL MICHAUD Maine 





Crystal Spring C 
More than 30 lakes and ponds with many tumbling 
streams are easily accessible from my camps. These 
waters are full of fighting salmon, trout and togue, the 
sort that strain your rigging. My camps are situated 
on the shore of beautiful Portage Lake; are cozy, clean 
and comfortable. Rates reasonable. I can refer to B. 
Preston Clark, 55 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., who knows 
my camps. Address Perley Daggett, Portage, Maine. 





NORTHERN MAINE 


Big Machias Lake Camps 


20 miles back in the wcods. Reached by 
team or airplane. Lake, pond, and brook 
fishing for trout and some salmon. Bear 
and deer hunting. Shots guaranteed. 


Under new management 
FRED McGOWAN, Ashland, Maine 





ee 
HENDERSON'S CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
For your early Spring Fishing. A number of 
good lakes well-stocked with trout and salmon, 
all reached by canoe or motor boats from HEN- 
DERSON’S CAMPS. Write for booklet and rates. 
JACKMAN, MAINE. Central Dining Room. Route 201 





Get that indescribable thrill of real Bass fishing. 

Last June two Pinewood guests landed 14:3 in one 

=> lay—believe it or not! Landlocked Salmon and 

Trout fishing also. Come to Pinewood and bring th: 

——— family. Every yoy re—Swimming, Golf, 

Tennis, Dancin, 3 Cones Tr tion with expert Guides. 

Outlying Camps. Individual Log | Sains all modern convenignece. grand 
food. Rai Clientele. FREE CATALOG. 


Pinewood Camps, 57 Main Street, Canton, Maine 


Attean Lake Camps “i222 


Maine 
A Sportsman’s Paradise 
Ideal for summer vacationist. Fishing, Hunting and Recrea- 
tional Resort. Every convenience—Every sport. Swimming— 
Canoeing and Mt. Climbing. 
ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 

21 Log cabins all with baths, a large office, Expert guides, . 
Real outdoor meals. Three Jersey cows, Vegetables from our 
camp garden. Rates reasonable. Booklet and map on request. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 











A Field & Stream 
Where To Go Advertisement 
Brings Better Results 


The Family Camp in the Maine Woods 


On beautiful Pleasant Lake. Comfortable cab- 
ins, excellent table. Good summer fishing. 
Yachting, tennis, mountain climbing and other 
sports at their best. 15th season. 


Write for booklet to F. S. McAuliffe 


CAMP ROOSEVELT 
Island Falls Maine 


OCKY SHORE CAMP 
Headwater Belgrades 


Cabins with running water and show- 
ers. Electricity. Maid service. Main 
dining room with good food in abun- 
dance. Black bass and pickerel fishing. 
Golf, tennis, water sports. Established 
over. 20 years. Booklet. 


C. H. AGRATI, East Lake, Oakland, Maine 














Unsurpassed dining room fare. n 
Easy of access. Special rates according to size of 
party and length of stay. 


emer s 


Excellent Fly and Bait Fishing for Bass. Your 
own little cabin on lake shore. Bath rooms, open 
fires, verandas. Central Dining Room. Sandy Beach, 
Boats. Canoes, Golf, Tennis, Horseback Riding. 


%. K. DAVEY, OAKLAND, MAINE 


Jim Pond, Me. 











Famous Kidney Pond Camps 


In the Katahdin Country 


Early fiyfishing for landlocked salmon and trout— 
best in the State. Twenty ponds available. Good auto 
roads direct to camp. Spruce log cabins. Excellent food. 
Make reservations early. For details write 


BRADEEN & BRADEEN 


Kidney Pond Camps, Millinocket, Maine 








and 
Families 
June and Sept. best months for channel bass. Next best 
eatches made in July and early Oct. Fine variety of 
salt water fishing from latter April to latter part 
Nov. Suggest telephoning night before arrival. 
A. H. G. Mears, Owner, Hotel Wachapreague 
Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 
Booklets, Ref., Sportsmen, Families everywhere. 


Sportsmen cpenne! 














When writing to advertisers 
please mention FIELD & STREAM 
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Bait the blues 
by day, 
be gay by night 


+) CHALFONTE 
HADDON 
HALL 


THISs is a good season for 
blue fishing off the At- 
lantic City Coast. Bring 
the family down. Fish 
by day, and join them 
here at night. We'll see 
that they’re cared for 
and amused while you’re 
fishing. Send for illus- 
trated tuna booklet. 


Leeds and Lippi Cc 
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ATLANTIC CITY 





BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


In The Adirondacks 
On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
Here you'll find the kind of va- 
cation you've dreamed about. Ac- 
cessible—yet off the beaten track 
in unspoiled wilderness. Moon- 
light nights on beautiful moun- 
tain-shadowed lake—weird call 
of loons—truly a world far apart. 
Log eg he fireplaces—all modern —— 
. M. BALDERSON, Cran Lake, 


Make Reservations NOW 
If you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 
Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 
water, modern conveniences, exceptional table, and 
nine miles from the village. 


In the heart of the Adirondacks 




















Complete Isolation in an Adirondack Paradise 
WILDERNESS LAKES PRESERVE 


m4 ayers from Utica, N. 
A 6,000-acre private preserve with more is 20 lakes and 
ponds connected by trails for your exclusive use. 
For one part wo log cabins completely furnished— 
Accessible only by water and trail. 
‘anoes and Boats Furnished. 
Wonderful chance to fish and see deer and other wild 
animals in their native Ls Real Rest and Recreation 
are Opportunity—Reas: erms—References required 
CLARENCE LYON FISH 
Estate of M. L. Fisher Lyons Falls, N. Y. 
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YOU WANT ATHRILL 
Com 


NTIC CITY 


for that “BIG GAME” fishing you’ve craved 


—fishing’s not your s 








f 
! 
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ments at moderate rentals. 






201, Convention Hall. 


“WORLD’S PREMIER 
HEALTH AND 
PLEASURE RESORT” 






Off-shore the ‘‘Tuna” and “Marlin” are running big this season. Don’t 
worry about “how to go about it.” You can hire safe, seaworthy power 
boats with experienced Captains and all equipment. After an hour’s 
battle with one of these “‘Denizens of the Sea”— if you’re not “thrilled” 


, If that’s too strenuous and Bluefishing’s your choice—you’ll find it 
) here to the King’s taste. If you don’t want to go “outside” you can 
% get the Weakfish, Kingfish, Croakers, and all species known to these 
) waters in adjacent Bays and Waterways. 

Come down for a week-end—make your arrangements to go out— 
, prove to yourself this is no “‘fish story”. Write the Atlantic City Tuna 
" Club for their new illustrated booklet about “Tuna Fishing”. 
Magnificent Hotels. Modern Boarding Houses. Cottages and Apart- 


For beautifully illustrated folder of Atlantic City, address Room 
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KELLY’S CAMP 


ON LONG LAKE, N. Y. 
An ideal spot to spend your vacation. Excellent 
Bass & Pike fishing. 4,000 acres. Private Park 
5 miles from Long Lake Village. Free trans- 
portation by motor boat, individual cabins, 
modern conveniences. Camping trips arranged 
to private trout ponds—Folders. 


| -oet J. Kelly Long Lake, N. Y. Ham. Co. 





FISHERMEN 








| “Browns—Rainbows” 


Plenty of both in the Westkill (for those who 
enjoy small stream fishing) and Schoharie (for 
the big stream enthusiasts). Excellent fishing 
combined with the by bao accommodations 
make ours the favorite Spot in the Catskills for 
fishermen and their families. 


THE WESTKILL TAVERN 
Westkill, Greene County, N. Y. Illustrated Folder. 






ie. 
*“ SECOND ANNUAL 
/ TARPON ROUND-UP 
NOW ON! Closes Aug. 
! 1. The year’s biggest and 
4% best fishing party. $500 in 
cash grand prizes. Scores 
of fine trophies. Anglers 
Club to provide vacation 
fun and entertainment for 
the entire family. Eco- 





Come to Sunset 


If you enjoy a real outdoor vacation—boating, swim- 
ming, fishing, hunting and hiking over picturesque 
trails—come to Sunset Inn in the Adirondacks and 
bring the family. Our three-room cabins and the Inn 
itself have been entirely renovated—with running hot 
and cold water and electricity. 


SUNSET INN 


CRANBERRY LAKE NEW YORK 





nomical summer rates. Special Tarpon 
Round-Up and Fishing Folders. Write 
Anglers Club, G. H. Neal, Sec., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, for yours. 























KING TARPON IS HERE 


Sarasota Passes are alive with big silvery Tar- 
pon! Tarpon Tournament May 15 to Aug. 1, 
with scores of fine trophies. Bring along the 
entire family. Moderate summer rates. Write 

K. Si m of Com- 








meree for new Tarpon folders. 


SARASOTA - FLORIDA 


















& Special Rates 








WOLF POND CAMP) 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. 


A modern private camp in the Adirondacks, Thou- 
Sand acre preserve—1700 ft. altitude. 

Exclusive fishing and hunting. Tennis. Swimming. 
Other Outdoor Sports. Excellent table—Select, 
small group. For rates and reservations write 
F. B. Ware, 1170 B’way, N. Y. C., Ashland 4-4318 























FLORIDA 
Inland and Saltwater Fishing 


Bass—Sea Trout—Jacks—Snook—Tarpon—Bluefish— 
Ladyfish. Fly and Artificial lure casters, let me guide 
you to ‘‘em’’. I furnish everything you need. 
SAILFISH AND MARLIN 
parties booked and managed. 


Captain 0. L. Hawk, Guide 





% Bob Kliesers Sport Shop, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Boca Grande 
Hotel 


JOE SPADARO, Gen. Man. 
Boca Grande, Florida 
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Prize GOOD BEDS 
VEGETABLES 


Trophies x FOR WOMEN 


im the 


|\Canadian 


Rockies tons a A te 
| Green's Camps one’ canada 
—— 


H™ big game this year in the vast sweep of unspoiled mountain Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 
territory in Western Canada where wild life abounds and bring out S AMOSET LODGE NORTHERN 


magnificent trophies. Unexcelled opportunities for big horn, stone, Fannin On the west arm of Lake Nippissing 
js Bos A luded and quiet yet of eas . Only 
and Dall sheep—mountain goat, grizzlies, brown and black bear, moose, one night on sleeper frou “Toronto puts you right in 
FS . ° . . he heart intario’ t t. trict. 
caribou, elk, deer and other game. Sometimes six or seven different species Or you can drive over good auto roads to within one 
He mile of camp. First class accommodations at Lodge. 
on the same trip. Separate sleeping cottages. Immaculately clean quarters, 
rt Prey 1 excellent sp gg, bey yew 

. . . . ° es ¢ v t or e 8 le 
Bracing mountain air—solitude—untrammeled freedom—inspiring scenery. der OX ak: tae, ee Ge Ee tee 
° ° experienced guides, boat and motor service. For fur- 
Thoroughly experienced and competent guides, first class outfits, good food. ther information write L. L. Cameron, winter address, 
Box 52, Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio. After June Ist, L. L. 

Cameron, Samosét Lodge, Monetvitie, Ontario. 











Plan your trip NOW and let us help you make arrangements. 


an Pacili 3 CAMP EUCAROMA 
Canadian acn{ic st AUTO LA thine Ohne 


m z a “ 7 Make this year’s a vacation never to be 

We are in constant touch with game conditions. Consult us freely. Write or wire tae ee ae 
. * . woods, very comfort, *- end 

A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 407 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. fishing, hiking. catiosing” bathing. 

ood Good beds, wonderful home cooking. 

Reached by rail or auto. Send for 
illustrated booklet and testimonials. 


R. E. Morgan, 731 Guardian Bidg., Main 4992, Cleveland, 0. 


YOUNG’ S Linger Long Lodge 


PLEASURE ISLAND CAMP Spend your vacation here and enjoy your- 
LAKE OF THE WOODS i : self whether you fish, rest or play. All 
on is one of the : ae : i 
finest equipped and best located camps in the sports except golf. New equipment. Best 
North country. Famous waters — Sabaskong, fishing in Ontario. Write for folder 
Whitefish, Miles, Obobikon, Stevens, Stony, To D. J. McRae, Ardbeg, Ont. 
Crow—teeming with fish right at our door. 
Large, comfortable guest log cabins, central 


lodge, excellent food, innerspring beds, Poem Lake of the Woods Lodge 
SO AON, PONT: cruiser and efiicient Two Camps, ip hed wap rere: — ee 
* 7 r . fish Bays. Easily reached by highway. American 
t sac yy eg _ Sag gd we gd sortase and Housekeeping plans. Houseboat and private 
neasil accessible by auto or train log cabin accommodation. Fish for prize mus- 
y kies, salmon trout, wall-eyed pike, black bass 


YOUNG’S WILDERNESS CAMPS and northern pike. Big game hunting in season. 
P. O. Box 24, Emo, Ontario etree Besondige en 


JAMIESON BROS. 
Fort Frances, Ontario, Canada 
ISLAND LODGE 
ormerly owne y wv. 3. ac hae 
Island Lodge combines the finest Bass FOR MUSKIES AND MOOSE 
fishing in Ontario with unparalleled Plan now for an extended canoe trip on the 
scenery, excellent meals, comfort and Lake Of The Woods for Muskies, Bass, North- 
economy. ern and Walleyed Pike. Now booking fall Moose 
: 2 : vate Write or wire D. G. MacRae, Manager ee ee. Write 
45% Wb. Muskie taken at Crawford’s 1936 ARDBEG P. O., ONTARIO Kenora “i Ghost River 
CRAWFORD'S six. Cc AMPS = Ontario Dodds Brothers Ontario 
on the new Fort Frances-Kenora Highway Canada's Wilds—Northern Ontario 
In Lake of Woods section on Sabaskong and Whites <  Weaiikes Cane MUSKIES SALMON TROUT 
8. e 
crgantsed and equigoed. Member AAA. or literature | im LAKE TIMAGAMI LONE PINE LODGE 
write A. G. Crawford, Emo, Ontario Ontario, Canada In the far north of Whitefish Bay Lake of 


A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest the Woods. Best location also for Bass, 
Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Northern Pike and Walleyes. 


TWOMEY CAMP & } arch vag tg a ce ooo Boats, Motors, experienced guides. The kind 
. ite Ma Wilen Want. : of service you want to make your fishing trip 
Fort Frances, Ontario pA Ry OB carey wake foe, ee a real one. Write for details. 


Virgin Fishing Grounds—Located on Manitou H. C. Brock Kenora, Ontario, Canada 


Chain of Lakes in — peep — Tl I 

where prize fish can be taken. e trout, bass. I AKE MAG AM 

muskies, walleyed pike. New Camp—all modern NORTHE Suaamnahs Perest Seateus MUSKIES PIKE BASS 
—best of food—Housekeeping cabins—two aux- Unaratied fishing for || July first open season for TIGER MUSKIES and 
iliary camps—bathing beaches—boats—motors Small-Mouth Bass, Salmon fighting SMALL MOUTH RASS. Northern pike and 
—house boat for parties—saddle horses— and Lake Trout, Wall-Eyes, wall-eyes plentiful at all times. MCOSE, DEER, 
launches—canoe trips planned—guides when Great Northern Pike. Camp- BEAR and DUCKS IN SEASON. 


desired. Daily boat service from Fort Frances. Rates $5.00 per day. Guides, extra. 
Radio-telegraph service. Catering to those lov- 


a Folder on request 
ing adventure, exclusiveness, and beauty of provide — splendid 
nature. Booklets furnished. Write for ilustrated booklet. |] BEOOK'S Lake of Woods KENORA. 
Ted Twomey, Fort Frances, Ontario. Muskie Camps ONTA 





























































































































VALLE 
ies aman, © ae 


in the Wilds } 

of Northern’ 

New Mexico — 
mn 


25,000 Acres.” 
Private Reserve (// 
ws 


Reserved for the exclu- ; 
sive use of Vallejo guests. 





ing with trout. Forests - 

wht ee es ARE 
bagged in season. Spacious living quarters on 
both ranch and reserve. American plan accom- 
modations, unsurpassed by any Western guest 
ranch...Enjoy the vacation you’ve always 


Jumping and 
Horsemanship 


if you wish, under ideal condi- 
tions and competent instruc- 
tions on trained ponies and 
horses. Swim, play tennis or 
golf, hike, ride or rest on beau- 
tiful Vallejo Polo Ranch, all at 
a reasonable fee. 
Write for full particulars. 


Vallejo Polo Ranch 


wd Fish..4Game Reserve 
BOX 374; CIMARRON, NEW MEXICO 
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FIGHTIN’ FISH! 


Lake trout, speckled trout, bass and 

muskies. Four fighting fish to delight 

the angler. The lakes and streams of 
Algonquin Park offer diversified fishing through- 
out the summer months. Folder on Request. 


LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 
Lake Traverse, Ont. Via Box 22, Pembroke 
FEFEEEEECEECEFET ECE E ETE ET 





oo ee ee ee eo 
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In the Canadian Rockies you may make 
your dreams of trophies like this come 
true! Let Canadian National take you to 
Canada’s varied hunting grounds. Dall 
or White Sheep in the Yukon; Bighorn 
and Stone Sheep in the main Rockies; 
Stone and Fannin Sheep in the Cassiar 
District of British Columbia; Osborne 
Boston... 
New York 


Buffalo. 
Pittsburgh . . 


186 Tremont St. 

673 Fifth Ave. 
+ « + » 420 Main St. 
355 Fifth Ave. 


Canadian Rockies! 


World’s Record Stone Sheep (52'') Taken Sept. 1936 


caribou, Grizzly, Brown and Black bear 
in the Yukon, British Columbia and 
Alberta. 


For complete information, write C. K. 
Howard, Manager, Tourist Bureau, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, Canada, or the 
nearest Agent listed below. Be specific about 
the type of game you want, the time available, 
and preference as to territory. . 


Detroit . . . . 1239 Washington Blvd. 
Cincinnati . . 206 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Chicago 4S. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco. - « « 648 Market St. 


EVERYWHERE 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 1° x canapa 








LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores 
of peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, 
quict. Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, 
deer, bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. 
Virgin fishing; some lakes fished this season for first 
time; bathing, boating. canoeing. game photography. 

summer rates. 24 hrs. from New York, Cleveland, 
etc. Ill. foider. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 8% !p, Metagama., 


(via C.P.R.) 


SMALL MOUTH BASS 


Lake trout, wall-eyed pike, 
great northern pike. 


HUNTING! 


Deer, bear, moose, small game. 
Write for folder. 
LAKE PENAGE LOG CABIN CAMPS 
R. R. 1. Whitefish, Soo Line, Ontario 














Camp ee 


(Pronounced ME-tog-A-Ma-Seen) 
real ne heart of the best Canadian fish 
mn 


vacation you ever 


mind fort— Your ; 
At CAMP METAGAMASINE. 9Write NOW for our rates. 


CAMP METAGAMASINE 
Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada. 








NORTHERN QUEBEC ‘“330°" 
SPECKLED TROUT—OUANANICHE 
MOOSE—PARTRIDGE—BEAR 
This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and 
hunting in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins— 
Cc uides. O he fishing trips north of 
Lake St. John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. 
Your inquiry invited. References and descriptive 

folder on request. Write or wire 


J. LEONCE HAMEL, ROBERVAL, Que., CANADA 








Elmgren’s Camps 


On Lake of the Woods, Ontario 
Camp accommodations; rustic cabins; two houseboats. 
Come for a cruise on one of these. Enjoy the privacy 
of your own party.—Good fishing: Muskies, G. N. Pike, 
Bass, Walleyes, and Lake Trout—Moose, Deer and Ducks. 

Write for circular. 
A. Elmgren, Rainy River, Ontario, Can. 
After May 10th Fort Frances, Ont., Can. 











oar dining room, best of food. Excellent beach, trails. 

trips, boats, guides, batch-it cabins. BIG GAME 
HUNTING and enocilont duck and parteidne shooting in 
season. Send for folder. Write or wire E. L. Hughes, Mor., 
Trout Mills, Ontario. 


Minnitaki Lodge On Minnitaki Lake 


Northern Ontario 
Canada 
Easily reached by car over the Trans-Canada 
highway to Dinorwic then north over the Sioux 
Lookout highway to Minnitaki Lake at mile 
16 south of Sioux Lookout. 
Hunting, Fishing, Cabins and Canoe trips 
Write for information to 
T. N. Harvey, Mgr. Sioux Lookout, Ont., Canada 


Yow’re invited 
“UP THE GATINEAU” 


The President invites you to visit the Gatineau Rod and 
Gun Club in Quebec, 170 miles directly North of Ottawa, 
Ont. Virgin speckled trout fishing—up to 6 lbs. Fight- 
ing grey trout up to 25 Ibs. Record-breaking Northern 
pike, also black bass, dore, Scenic canoe trips. Wild 
lite photography. Experierced Indian guides. Comfort- 
able main lodge and private we cabins, vompletely 
equipped. Reasonable rates—no extras. Every courtesy 
extended. Restricted clientele. Folders and Lig ng 
on request. Phone, wire or write John J. Ki 
Gatineau Rod and Gun Club Ine., Maniwaki, Quebee. 





Delightful Motoring and Inexpensive 
to visit Quintuplets and experience 
thrills of game fishing at 


Ka-wig-a-mog Lodge 


Famed for fish, food, and comfort at 
lowest inclusive rate in Canada. 


Inf. Box 42, Central Post Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Camp We-Na-Nak 
Nestled in forests of Northern Ontario 


A camp away from crowds, where you can rest, hike, 
Dlay tennis, enjoy good eats and freedom of camp life, 
with real fishing. Helightful log bungalows to accom- 
modate any size parties. Booklet. 


Pts J. SCHMELER & SONS 
Box 5 Magnetawan, Ont., Canada 











The Big Squatteck Lake Fish and Game Club, Inc. 


Speckled rainbow and gray trout 
Deer—Bear—Partridge—Duck 


Fifty square miles—offers marvelous hunting and fish- 

ing in a beautiful leased territory. Camps fully and 

nicely equipped. In the very centre of fish and game 

— Save money by joining an Incorporated 
ub. 


r information, please apply to 
Richard Cloutier, Notre-Dame-du-Lac 
Comté de Témiscouata, Province de Québec 








LAKE S11 .-JO0OnIN 

The land praised by such authors as Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
Eugene McCarthy and Burton Lowell Spiller. Enjoy 
the best fishing for Land-locked Salmon (Quananiche) 
and black salmon of Lake James, speckled and lake 
trout, Monster Pike. Hunt the moose and the black 
bear. Come to real virgin country where abundance of 
game is not a vain word. Canoe trips under canvas, 
good comfortable camps, guides. Write 
for 1936 results 


tts wee Pe, cat 
Wakonichi Fishing Lodge 


Fishing Club in Northern Quebec seeks six 
charter members. Exclusive rights secured 
over one of finest trout lakes in Canada. 
Absolutely virgin territory. eo mg only 
by plane. Air service by Canadian Airways 
Ltd.: For details write Wakonichi rr 
Lodge, Oskelaneo River, Quebec, Canada. 


experie: 




















THIS SURE IS THE 


GREATEST IDEA EVER / 
FISHING FROM YOUR 
PRIVATE PULLMAN «00 


T was the Newfoundland Railway’s idea 
and it was a “natural”! Because it en- 
ables fishing parties of 4 to 8 people to 
travel comfortably over a wide area of 


rivers and streams . . 


. stopping at each 


wild, wooded fishing site to land a big one 


from the salmon run... 
and energy 


conserving time 
and giving you utmost 


variety—along with the homelike comfort 


of your Pullman 
expensive. 


Write for full information on these 
fishing parties—also for free booklet 
‘Come to Newfoundland”. Address the 
Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
Dept. A, 620 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; the Newfoundland Railway, St. 
‘John’s, Newfoundland, or any travel 
agency. 


“camp”. Remarkably in- 


yon Spot is yEWFOUNDLAND 





HUNTING & FISHING 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


One, several or all the five partner- 
ship shares of preserves for exclusive 
fishing, hunting or shooting rights. 


- Two large rivers and fifteen lakes. Part of 
territory on Laurentides National Park. 
About twenty-eight square miles. Ninety 
miles from Quebec City on splendid high- 
way; two hours and a half drive. Nine 
buildings: lounge camp, dining camp, two 
dormitory camps, cook-house, ice-house, 
workshop, smoking shed, garage, etc., com- 
pletely equipped and well furnished; run- 
ning water from spring in mountain; bath 
and water toilet; two large open fireplaces; 
accommodation for sixteen people. Excel- 
lent portages across whole territory. Mag- 
nificent forest which for hundreds of years 
did see neither fires nor the axes of lumber- 
men. Exclusive scene four ranges of 
mountains, 2000 to 4000 feet above sea level. 
Excellent Moose country and brook trout 
exclusively; specimens caught L to six 
pounds and a quarter last year. The whole 
in excellent condition. Ready for present 
season; keeper guarding property. 

Write immediately to 
EDGAR GOSSELIN, Esq., Barrister 
80, St. Peter Street, Quebec City, Canada. 
Arrangements can be made for visiting 
property on payment of all costs of said 


visit so as to attract only serious prospects. 
Any sale subject to members’ acceptance. 


FOR SALE 
SPORTSMAN’S CAMP 
and TROUT HATCHERY 


Property of the late 

ROBERTSON S. WARD DeBRUCE, N. Y. 
Willowemoe Hatchery with its picturesque Swiss chalet, 
flower-entwined rustic bridges, and many other un- 
usual features, is now offered for sale. The property 
consists of eighty-six acres of land in a highly residen- 
tial section in the foothills of the Catskills, far in from 
the main road. Continued cool and absolute privacy are, 
therefore, assured. The chalet has five bedrooms and 
three baths, and this, together with two other buildings, 
supply ample living accommodations. There are, also, 
necessary outbuildings. 

A highly developed power plant supplies all the 
needs of the place, including a unique lighting system 
in and around the lakes. Deer, beaver, mink, fox, etc.. 
are plentiful. Willowemoc Hutchery is noted for its 
German Brown Trout, thus the buyer is assured of a 
going proposition in addition to a unique home and 
camp. For full information write 
H. F. Stone Company, Ine., 149 Broadway, New York 


Shooting and Fishing Properties 








Forced to sell choicest lodge in 


WISCONSIN 


70 acres enclosed; several tame deer; 1,200 
fruit trees; fine home; 2 baths; keeper’s 
house; trout stream; sel ‘eeerias: must be 
seen to be appreciated; $15,000.00. 


T. Stevenson; Bayfield, Wisconsin 








FISHERMEN! 


My Cottage at Estes Park, Colo. is for 
sale. 7 acres. Opposite Links. Excellent 
fishing within easy reach. Full partic- 
ulars furnished by 


W. G. L. Taylor, 435 North 25 St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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LOOK OUT 


FOR YOUR WIFE 


She'll come out of a raging flood with 
her boots full of fish, sscietig to Gor- 
don MacQuarrie, who tells about it in 
the August issue. 


@ And speaking of fish—do you think 
you could count 35, with a bondied! 
ound sailfish on your line and every- 
body shouting at you—before you set 
the hook? Well, Doc did—and Hart 
Stilwell gives you the secret of acquir- 
ing the right "tempo" yourself. 


e@ A. J. Patch, who is a humorist, as 
well as a philosopher, violates all the 
rules of fishing, just to catch a—sucker. 


@ Mack Corbett relates Dr. Frazier's 
experience with the Hermit of Impass- 
able Canyon who left a note above his 
door—'"'Some of everything in this gar- 
den is poison—help yourself". 


@ Governor Cox of Ohio said—"'If you 
do get an Irish Setter that's good in the 
field, you're apt to have a genius" and 
Horace Lytle’s story, in the August 
issue, about Smado Byrd, proves it. 


@ Sailing through the air—from a Bull 
Elephant's trunk—is only one of a score 
of exciting things that happened to 
K. E. Muscot in his quest of ivory. 


@ A Pike's dental equipment is dis- 
cussed by an expert, w © gives you the 
low-down on the old "fender" gum 
theory. 


e@ Zane Grey pres you an exciting 


shark story—and we mean exciting! 


@ We're giving you action. Now how 
about some action from you? 


@ Or, if you're a subscriber yourself, 
why | not make a friend happy with a 
year's subscription? 


@ Here is the coupon—your check's 
okay. Your friend, and we, thank you! 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Attached please find $1.50 to cover one year's 
subscription. 


EMR ss SEV Ss ee gaa oe 











Hunting Reservation for Sale 
In Catskill Foothills 


Southern Tier New York State. Deer, par- 
tridge, pheasant, rabbits, fishing, etc. 2,000 
acres, more if wanted. Mostly woodland but 
includes farm and buildings. Site for large 
trout lake, 250 miles from New York City. Ac- 
cessible to routes N. Y. 7 and 23. Price low. 


F. M. Campbell, 69 Spruce St., Oneonta, N. Y. 








‘Lake-of-the- 
SLAND CAMP Woods" Western On- 
tario, situated in Oba- 
bakon Bay, one mile from famous Miles Bay, the 
heart of the big musky region; 3 living cabins and 
ice-house, all of finest log construction, fully equip- 
ped in every way, with beds, bedding, blankets, also 
beats and motors, to accommodate 12 people, in addi- 
tion to cook and guide. The island is approximately 
three acres and is unique in possessing a natural rock 
harbor, Price, $3,500.00. D. Bishop, Ottawa, Illinois. 











FOR SALE 


FISH & GAME LEASE 


A beautiful 34 miles lease for fishing and hunting. 
situated 137 miles from Ottawa, Canada, opposite 
Algonquin Park, on the Quebec side of the Ottawa 
River on the Trans-Continental Highway; accessible by 
Plane, Motor Boat and Railroad. Beautiful location 
for the formation of an exclusive club of about 
members. For further information write to 
P. 0. Box 142, Hull, Que. 
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AMERICA’S LAST WILDERNESS MEETS CIVILIZATION AT SUN VALLEY LODGE ne IDAHO 


Only at Sun Valley could this happen—all in one day! All outdoors at 
your command, 25,000 square miles of it; home of bighorn sheep, Rocky 
Mountain goat, mountain lion, antelope, deer and elk...a wilderness that 
awakens your pioneer instincts. Breath-taking country that bids ‘Good 
luck, fisherman"’, and offers a paradise of 1,400 lakes and streams. Rain- 
bow, Cutthroat, Dolly Varden and Steelhead Trout, Redfish, Landlocked 
and Ocean Salmon challenge your skill. Heady mountain trails for hiking 
or riding, with two day pack trips or longer into seldom penetrated 
fastnesses. 


And then — presto! — Sun Valley Lodge, 6,000 feet up in the Sawtooth 
Mountain Range, at the very threshold of all outdoors...offers you Amer- 
ica's fine, newest vacation playground, where Continental comfort and 
superb cuisine thrive on champagne-clear air! Activities for all the fam- 
ily—swimming, tennis, horseback riding, and a fishing school for begin- 
ners, the brightest innovation of the year. Enjoy America's last wilderness 
and America's smartest new resort—all in a summer's day. 

Union Pacific serves Sun Valley. Fast, air-conditioned trains speed 
you there at low cost. Rates at the Lodge are moderate. 





CRUISE EXPLORE 


SUPE RIOR-QUETICO 
COUNTRY 


COMPLETE, OU TEITTING. SERVICE 


CANOE TRIP 
For Mops Polya write Sig Cuen, Moneger 


MONTANA 





ROW, SWIM, RELAX 
LOW COST 


VACATION 
In The Great Outdoors 


Spend a week or a as all 
summer—in the heart of a sports- 
man’s Paradise! The peautitul, state- 
ly, virgin timber section of Northern 
Minnesota near the Canadian border. 
Catch eleven varieties of eg fish in 30 lakes Fa 
Streams. Sleep in cozy cabins, comfortably 
nished, clean and well ventilated, each — with | bath. 
Here’s the ideal vacation place for a man, where his 
wife and family can enjey nee swiming, Bridge 
and social recreation in a perfect s “* 

Decide now % Sereat he orld’s cares is year—to in- 
ue your yearning for a season next-to-nature. Write TO- 

for FREE iilustrated fold folder, ratesand full information. 


Pine Cone Camp, Dept. F, Park Rapids, Minnesota 





Write for 
Illustrated 
Folder 

















WANT TO FIND TI 
FINEST FISHING SPOTS? 


Chicago & North Western Ry. takes you 
quickly and comfortably to thousands of 
lakes and rivers in Northern Wisconsin, 
Upper Michigan and Minnesota and the 
famous trout streams of the Black Hills of 
South Dakota—and offers very low fares. 
For information about where to go and 
how to get there, ask any C.&N. W. 
Ry. representative or write R. Thomson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


ymeana Native 


flan 7 other meristi 


Rainbows, 





PIPESTONE FALLS LODGE 


Winton, Minnesota 
For fishing “‘that can’t be beat’? spend your vacation 
and fishing trip on Basswood Lake in the beautiful 
“ARROWHEAD” close to Canada. 
Dining room service, heusskeoping cabins, canoe 
trips outfitted, store, electric lights 
Conorton, Prop. 


, rite for booklet. M. 1. 
: Highland Park, Ill. 





@ on a beautiful peninsula between Big Yellow 
Lake and Little Yellow Lake. 
ALL KINDS OF FISHING 

Walleyed pike, muskellunge, pike, bass, trout— 
license can be secured at the Lodge. Bathing, boat- 
ing and golf. Plenty of entertainment for everyone. 
Thoroughly modern hotel or housekeeping cottages if 
Preferred, Reasonable rates. 


F. C. Ullrich, Prop. Webster, Wis. 


YELLOW LAKE LODGE 





NORTHWOOD RESORT 


Thrills aplenty. Bass, Pike, etc. Guides. A 
forest retreat. Our boats on 16 lakes. Log 
Cabins; Rustic Dining Lodge; Lounge. 

Modern e e Secluded e @ Quiet. References. 
Weekly $25 to $35 each. Hot and cold showers. 
Come! Enjoy the best! American Plan Only. 


F. A. Baker, Prop. Marcell, Minn. 











IDAHO 


Big game hunting. Trout fishing and camping trips 

y pack train in the wild and remote primitive area 
| central Idaho, Where deer, elk, mt. sheep, goats, 
bear and cougar are plentiful. No better place in the 
Northwest to get them. Season opens Oct. 5th. Years 
of experience, References furnished. Write for reserva- 


tion and price 
WwW. H. WOOLLEY 
Guide and Outfitter Stanley, Idaho 

















Settecsts and a 

other trout. Vacetion in 
Montene — famous for its 
good roads, occommodations 
and notive fishing waters. 


T ma MONTANANS, INC, 


Gold Block, Dept. 2-B, Helena, Mont. 


Send information { 
te et about hunting ond fishing ; 


See eeeeeeeweeeeeeerene 
OOO e eee eee weaseeeeeeee 
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Mixed Bags @-auihpiy’ “|| BIG GAME HUNTING 
: -|| KENYA INDO CHINA 
Fiunt in Alaska for MZ Mayyg? || TANGANYIKA CANADA 
i a UGANDA WYOMING 
CONGO ALASKA 
7 fs if For rates, seasons and full details write to 
Individually MO, AME Z George G. Carey, 305 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 





planned parties, de 





wish. Some hunts for aii 

wish. Some hunts for 

t — —— season Twellt a No Game—No Pay ! 
rom August 20 to Successtu Ag Name your choice of the following: 
November 1. we Moose * Elk * Grizzly * Caribou - Sheep * Goat - Deer 


R WIRE FOR DETAILS Our last party secured six moose, four elk, five 
mule deer, eight goats and one bear within 10 miles 


A L A + a4 A G U | D E S a INC. of main cabin in eight days; another party secured 


i i 5 six grizzlies in nineteen days. 
Cable Address AGTA . Box F . Anchorage, Alaska J. H. MUNRO New Westminster, B. C., Canada 








FOR BIG GAME TAXIDERMY 
A L A S K A By Akeley-American Museum Method 
FALL MIXED BAG HUNT snares ores 
rite on your etterhea 


including Kenai moose, Kodiak brown or send 10c for catalog and 
bear, sheep, goat, cari ‘ literature. All work done by 
. » 8 bow . . . write or expert museum technicians. 


wire Frank Revell, licensed guide, Seward, Finest references. Fair prices. 
Alaska. . . . Day wages or contract hunt. 
HANSEN STUDIOS 








ALASKA toe) Lake et, Jere Clty, M3. 
Make reservations now for a fall CALL OF THE WILD 


hunt in the Talkeetna Mts. To Sportsmen & Vacationists 





Special rates for July and August. Leave auto at edge 

OSCAR H. VOGEL of wilderness and travel by canoe, hunt and fish over 
Care of Crescent Hotel, Anchorage, Alaska leased and protected streams, lakes and ponds. (700 sq. 
mi. of territory). Stop in comfortable cabins. Best of 











guides and food. Make reservations for your Fall hunt- 
BIG GAME HUNTING ing trip now. Folder on request, Write or wire. 
PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 


SHEEP, BEAR, CARIBOU, DEER, MOOSE, GOATS E. F. Fox Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Can. 
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Deep Forests, High Plateaus, 

Bare Screes and Lofty 

Ridges, Haunts of Moose, Elk 

and Caribou, Giant Grizzlies, 

Bighorn Sheep and Mountain 
Goat. 


SPLENDID SPORT 
MAGNIFICENT 
TROPHIES. 


For 
Information and Literature write to 
BUREAU of PROVINCIAL INFORMATION 
Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C. 














e When you stay at Hotel Cleve- 
Jand your redcap takes you from 
train to hotel lobby in a moment, 
without going out-of-doors. No 
time wasted, no discomfort, no taxi 
fare. 

And at Hotel Cleveland, all the 
city is at your doorstep, with com- 
fort, friendliness, welcome, at home 
—in your room and all about you in 


HOTEL, >» 
CLEVELAND 


Acvctaiu 

















THE 


HATCHET RANCH 


in Jackson Hole, Wyoming 


will make you feel at home 
away from home. Near Yel- 
lowstone Park. In the heart 
of the Big Game Country. 
Beautiful scenery. A few per- 
sons accommodated by ap- 
pointment. Address 


JAKE D. SMITH “owner,” Moran, Wyoming 


























NORTHERN B. C. anD ALBERTA 


JACK HARGREAVES, Outfitter When writing to advertisers 





JASPER, ALBERTA, CAN. 








please mention FIELD & STREAM 
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27th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


3,000.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be 
sates in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the a 
columns of FIELD & STREAM during 193 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





9 First Prizes $975-OQcach 
9 Second Prizes $50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes $35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes $25.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes $15.00 cach 
9 Sixth Prizes $10.00 cach 











BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1937. 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October 1st, 1937. 


RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1937, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WESTERN DIVISION 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1938, west 
of the 95th meridian. 

Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly-rod light lure”; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or ‘‘fly-rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly-rod light lure” not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is not allowable. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
Must be taken before December Ist, 1937. 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with rod, reel 
and line. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody—sub- 
scribers, non-subscribers; men, women and child- 
ren, Contest opened on April 1st, 1937. The closing 
dates are specified under the Classes and Divisions. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open season, in 
the United States or Canada. i 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or private 
hatchery is eligible for entry. | 

The affidavit blank, as printed below, must be 
used when entering a fish. It must be signed by 
the person catching the fish, and by two witnesses 
who examined the fish and verified its weight and 
measurements. The affidavit is to be sworn to by 
the contestant before a Notary Public whose seal 
must be affixed. Any contestant accompanied by a 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1937. 

Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, sas, Colorado, 
Utah, .Nevada and California. Carefully check 
each small-mouth bass with the identification chart 
given on page 59 of the April issue of Fietp & 
Stream. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NorTHERN Division 


Fish must be taken before December 1st, 1937 
in Canada or in all States, except those listed 
below in the Southern Division and Florida. 





A Junior Prize of $10.00 
nears ot ge 
Trout, 


to 
a sign 











LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SoUTHERN Division 
Must be taken before January Ist, 1938, in 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, rgia, 
Alabame. Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Ft ortpa Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1938, in 
the state of Florida. 





Special Trophy Award 


Bronze and onyx trophies of eging marie. sailfish 
and tarpon are being offered for the entries in 
each of these Classes during the com Roy 3 All 
species are eligible. Entries must be en in the 
coastal waters of the United States between April |, 
1937 and January |, 1938 and are subject to the 
regular Contest rules. 











RULES AND CONDITIONS 


single guide may have the affidavit sworn to upon 
coming out of the woods, the guide being the sole 
witness. 

6. The length, girth and weight of entered fish 
must be included in the affidavit, together with the 
make and type of tackle and lure used. 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales and 
measured with a tape measure, the length taken 
from end of lower jaw with the mouth closed to 
tip of tail, and the greatest girth of fish taken. 
(See affidavit below.) “ 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor of 
Prize Fishing Contest, Fretp & Stream, 515 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Affidavits must be in this office 
within one month from the date the fish was — 
unless prevented by unusual circumstances, when 
the judges will consider such delayed affidavits. 





‘THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 7 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor opuipment disple ed in the advertis- 
ing columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1937 


may be selected by winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





7 First Prizes $50.00 cach 
7 Second Prizes $35.00 each 
7 Third Prizes $25.00 each 
7 Fourth Prizes $15.00 each 
7 Fifth Prizes $10.0Qcach 
7 Sixth Prizes $5§.OQecach 











GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Esox estor) 

(Identification: Sides with many whitish or yel- 
lowish spots which are usually smaller than the eye 
of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vit- 
reum) 

An outline of the fish with fins erect must he 
sent with the affidavit. 

Above two species must be 
December Ist, 1937. 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1937. 
STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
Must be taken before January Ist, 1938, 
CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 
(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 


graph showing a side view of the fish must ac- 
company the affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrizx) 
WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above three species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1937. 


taken before 


9. In event of two or more fish weighing and 
measuring exactly the same, prizes identical in 
character with those offered will be given to each 
of those so tying. 

_ 10. No contestant can take more than one prize 
in each Class or Division. Only his heaviest fish 
will be considered. 5 

. Winner of any prize must send in a state- 
ment telling HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish 
was caught. A fairly complete story is desirable, 
as most of these accounts are published each month 
under the heading of “‘Record Fish.” The best 
stories, accompanied by a-good photograph show- 
ing the prize fish, are the ones selected. 

12. Prizes in outdoor equipment 
selected by the winner from ise advertised 
in Field & Stream during 1937. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 


JUDGES: Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, The New York Sun, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Eucene V. Connett, 3p, noted fly fisherman and author 
on angling. Kennetu F, Lockwoop, editor, author and angler. H. L. Betren, author and authority on Pacific trout. Van Campen Heiter, Field Representa- 
tive, American Museum of Natural History, author and angler. Cuartes O. Hayrorp, Superintendent, New Jersey State Hatchery, Hackettstown. WitiiaM E. 
HASKELL, Jr., Assistant to the President, The New York Herald-Tribune. 


EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Firtp & Stream, 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


AFFIDAVIT 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


OO ONE ea re ti cigs iodoasio enka Weight 


Where caught 


TOO OU TR aires oictenstcesscdaesssonvabvncna - 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


Caught by (Signed) 
Street 


Sworn to before me this 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 








Photo by John Kabel 


Two Medicine River in Montana, near Glacier National Park 











If You Could Only Falk 


A bird hunter gets a dog’s-eye view of himself 





By COREY FORD : 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


F course, the thing never happened. . . . 
The way you banged into that cover just now. 
The way you hurdled that clump of juniper, and 
galloped through all that dry slash a mile a minute, 
and flushed your bird out wild ahead of you. The way you’ve 
forgotten every blessed thing that we were saying. 

Or were we? 

Steady, boy! Steady! 

No, it never really happened, of course. I can see that 
now. Nothing happened at all. We’re just the same, you 
and I. You still put up birds, and I still cuss you, and 
we’re both right back again where we were this morning, 
before we had that little talk. 

But of course, we never had that little talk. You can’t 
talk. You’re a dog. The thing couldn’t happen, except in 
a dream. No, it was just something I’d been wishing for 
so long that for a while it actually seemed. . . . But of 
course, that’s all it ever was. It was just a dream. I was 
only dreaming. 

Except there was something funny about that dream. I 
was dreaming it, but you were dreaming it too. That’s what 
I don’t understand. We were both dreaming it. 

All right, Tyee. Come in here! Heel, boy! We’d better get 
back to the car. 

I know what it was. I was tired, and the sun > 
was hot—anyway, hot for October—and that warm 
slope covered with pine-spills, away from the wind, 
and just the sound of the brook down below us 
in the alder swamp where we’d been working. It 
was very quiet there—I remember hearing the long, 
mournful howl of che noon whistle in 
the pulp-mill at Ossipee, way across 
the valley—and I unbuttoned my shirt 
at the neck and unlaced my boots 
part-way down and loosened my belt 
Propping my shoulders back against 
the butt of the big pine, I sort of 
stretched out a couple of minutes, to 
think things over. 

I remember tamping some tobacco 
into my pipe, and cracking a match on 
a hobnail. You wormed over and laid 
your muzzle across my thigh and look- 
ed up at me. As though you were won- 
dering what I was thinking. 

Well, what I was thinking at that 
particular moment, Tyee, was some- 
thing that couldn’t be printed. Right 
then I could cheerfully have wrung 
your neck. Ten miles, if we’d come a 
mile, and just one solitary bird to 


my tail” 


“I know what it is to 
see you miss a bird 
clean and have to 
stand there wagging 


show for it. One grouse, and I’ll wager you flushed a dozen. 

I never saw you put up a worse exhibition than you did 
this morning. Boy, you were something! You bolted. You 
false-pointed. You overran your nose. You popped birds 
right and left like a toy pistol. You froze solid on a rabbit. 
You ranged clear out of sight a couple of times, and the 
chirp of my whistle didn’t mean any more to you than if 
I’d been a cricket. You were careless, you were hard-headed, 
you did everything a bird dog shouldn’t do; you even 
thought up a couple of new tricks of your own. And now 
you could lie here beside me with your head across my 
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leg, rolling your eyes up at me contentedly and thumping your 
tail a couple of times whenever I happened to stir, just as 
though you didn’t understand that anything was very wrong. 

It was a funny thing, at that. Here I could reach down 
and rub the top of your head with my knuckles, and you 
could lap my hand, and yet we were a million miles apart. 
There was that gulf between us, as wide as time, and we 
could never cross it. We could be as close as a man and 
a dog could be, and yet we could never be any closer, be- 
cause I was a man, you see, and you were a dog. You 
wanted to do what I wanted—I know that, Tyee—but you 
didn’t know what it was. And—damn it!—I couldn't tell 
you. You couldn’t understand, and I couldn’t explain. 


SUPPOSE the same thought has occurred at one time 

or another to any man who ever owned a dog. It oc- 
curred to me then. If you and I could only understand 
each other! If I could just tell you what you ought to do, 
once and for all, instead of all this fumbling, and coaxing, 
and working to get my ideas across, and failing, and going 
back and starting all over again, and bringing you along 
patiently, step by step, year after year, and perhaps, if I 
were lucky, making a half-way decent gun dog of you be- 
fore you were too stiff and lame to gun over any more. 

If I could explain the whole business to you in a word! 
How toebe steady to shot and wing. How to range wide, 
but not so wide that I’d ever be too long out of view. How 
to search out the likely-looking places in a cover, and work 
them swiftly, and then gallop on to the next. How to mark 
down your singles, to slacken your pace and shorten your 
range and quarter your ground more regularly. How to dis- 
tinguish between a body scent and a foot or roost scent. 
How to spot a fallen bird and go to it on order with a rush 
and retrieve it to my hand like a gentleman. Above all, 
how to know the work you are to do, and to do it boldly 
and confidently and with spirit. 

“If you could only talk,’’ I said half aloud, and I sup- 
pose there isn’t a man ever owned a dog who hasn’t said 
the same. “Just for an hour—just long enough for me to 
tell you all these things.” 

“What good would it do?” you asked. 

“Well, for one thing,” I began, “it would save a lot of 
time—” And then I broke off suddenly and stared at you. 
“Did you say that?” 

“What?” 

“What you just said.” 

“What did I say?” 

“You asked me what good it would 
do if you could talk.” 

“Well,” you said, “I’m still wait- 
ing for the answer.” 

“Good Lord!” 

“What’s the matter?” 
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a) You overran 
your nose. You 
popped birds 
right and left 


“T mean—you can talk.” 

“Of course.” 

“You never told me you could talk,” I accused. 

“You never asked me,”’ you said. 

“But—good Lord!” I repeated, suddenly feeling the hair 
begin to prickle on the top of my scalp. “Do you know 
what this means? It means you can understand me. It means 
that now I can tell you everything I’ve always wanted 
to-——”’ 

“You've got an hour,” you said. 

“I can’t believe it,” I said, still shaking my head. “It 
means you'll never make any more mistakes. You'll be per- 
fect. You'll be the all-time perfect gun dog—” 

“Would you like that?” you asked me. 

“What do you suppose I’ve been training you for?” I 
demanded, a little indignant. “Why do you suppose I’ve 
worked over you so hard? Why do you think I’ve taken 
you out in the field day after day—” 

“Of course, I’m only a dog,” you said, “but I thought 
it was because you enjoyed it.” 

“You don’t know what it is to have to be patient,” I 
began, “and make allowances for someone who doesn’t un- 
derstand, and hold your temper time and again when they 
make a mistake—”’ 

“Don’t I?” you interrupted. You were doing a lot of 
interrupting, it seemed to me, for a.dog that had just 
started to talk. “Don’t I know what it is to have someone 
shout and whistle and wave his arms at me, for instance, 
just when I’m trying to follow a tiny thread of scent down 
the wind? Don’t I know what it is to work up to a bird, 
and hold it solid, and then see you miss it clean, and have 
to stand there wagging my tail and trying to look pleased 
when all the time I’m thinking that if I’d only been han- 
dling that gun—” 

“We won’t go into that,” I said hurriedly. 

“Don’t I know what it is to have you keep at me and 
heckle me and send me into places which I know are use- 
less,” you said, ‘and refuse to believe me when I try to 
tell you there aren’t any birds—”’ 

“How do you know there aren’t any birds?” I asked. 
“Take that nice-looking birch knoll this morning—” 

“I'd like to show you something about that,” you said. 
“Do you remember the way that birch knoll lay?” You 
made a print in the soft dirt with your forepaw. “Let’s 
say it was over here to our right, and we were coming 
north this way through the swale—” and 
you drew a long scratch with your toe-nail— 
“and the breeze was almost southeast. Like 
this.” You indicated the direction of the 
wind with a broken pine twig. 


“ALL right. Don’t you see that if there’d 

been so much as a feather up there 
on that knoll, that wind would have brought 
the scent down to me long before we ever 
came abreast of it? I knew those birches 
didn’t hold any birds. I knew it was a waste 
of valuable time to look up there. But could 
I tell you that? Oh, no. You had to be shown. 
You insisted. You kept sending me in, and 
you lost your temper when I didn’t work 
every inch of it the way you wanted. You 
even sent me back to do it over again. You 
said I was being hard-headed—”’ 

“How about that time you went out of 
range, and wouldn’t pay any attention to 
my whistle?” I pointed out triumphantly. 
“And then, when I went over to look for you, 
that grouse flushed out right where you should 
have been. Where were you then?” 

“As a matter of fact,” you said, “I was on 
that bird. You couldn’t see me, in those low 
pines, and I couldn’t tell you where I was; 
but I was frozen on it solid, and I wasn’t more 
than a hundred feet away from you. I could 
hear you whistle, and shout, and start crash- 
ing through the bushes like a ten-ton truck, 
and just then the bird got up. Whose fault 
was that? Mine, or the bird’s?” 

“You shouldn’t get out of range,” I said, 





If You Could Only Talk 
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“You should 


” 


a trifle shaken. 
keep me in sight at all times. 

“And never see any birds?” 

“Discipline,” I began, “is all-impor- 
tant in the hunting field—” 

“You don’t want a gun dog, mister,” 
you said. “You want a poodle.” 

‘“‘Am I supposed to hunt with you,” I demanded, 
you supposed to hunt with me?” 

“We’re supposed to hunt together,” 

“Tve got the gun.” 

“T’ve got the nose.” 

“You don’t need to be flip.” 

“It’s your dream,” you said. 

“And while we’re being so frank with each other,” I said 
hotly, “how about the cripples you’ve lost? How about the 
rabbit you froze on this morning? How about the false point 
you made on that roost, after the bird had gone? How about 
all the times you’ve bolted when a bird flushed?” 

“And how about the time you stumbled over that dead 
pine and spoiled my best point of the morning?” you replied, 
pounding with your paw. “And how about the way you keep 
balling up your triggers, and blow one bird to pieces with 
your modified choke and try to stop the next one at fifty 
yards with your open barrel? How about the way you’ve been 
shooting under fast-climbing birds for three years, and you 
haven’t learned to get up to them yet?” Your voice almost 
rose to a bark. “How about that woodcock that nearly 
knocked your hat off this morning, while you stood there 
gaping at it with your mouth hanging open?” 

And then you stopped, and you caught my eye, and we 
both began to grin. 

“And what fun would it be if things were any different?” 
you asked me. “Supposing I could handle every bird just 
right, and you never missed a shot. Supposing we were both 
perfect. Supposing there were nothing more for either of 
us to learn—then what? Then you'd be looking for another 
dog,” you said, “and I’d be looking for another gunner. Be- 
cause what good would it be?” 


“or are 


you said. 


i 


You wormed over and 
laid your muzzle across my 
thigh and looked up at me 


And then we both heard it: the 
long, mournful howl of the mill 
whistle at Ossipee, ’way across the 
valley. I sat bolt upright, and you 
raised your head and looked at me. 

“One o’clock!” I said aloud. 

You were still looking at me silently. 

“But—the hour’s up,” I said. 

Your mouth lolled open in a slow smile. 

“And I haven’t told you a thing,” I said frantically. “TI 
haven’t even begun to explain. All those things I’d been hop- 
ing for years—” 

I don’t know how you did it. You seemed to hunch your 
shoulders, and lower your.head a little, and sort of flatten 
back your ears. I never saw a dog shrug before; but if that 
wasn’t a shrug, I wouldn’t know one. And then you laid your 
muzzle across my thigh, and shut your eyes; and I noticed 
for the first time that both arms were asleep and my pipe 
was out. 

So it was nothing but a dream. That’s all; just a thing I 
dreamt. It never happened at all. Heel, boy! 


ND yet there’s one thing I don’t quite understand. Be- 

cause when I started to get up, I happened to look in 

the dirt beside me; and there was the print of a forepaw, 

and a long line like the scent of a toe-nail, and a small 
broken twig. . 

Where you going, boy? There's nothing in those birches! 
We covered that whole hillside when we came up. Come 
back here! 

Just a dream, of course. But supposing it had happened. 
Supposing you could really understand everything that I 
was saying. Supposing that you could talk— 

What’s that? 

Steady! Hold that point! Steady, boy. Steady. 

Whirrr-rrrr-rrrr ! 

BANG! BANG!! 

Hmm. No bird. No, I missed it clean. Sorry, boy. 

On second thought, maybe it’s just as well you an talk. 
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I tentatively touched the spool 


FTEN when I have eased stiff 

limbs in a duck blind and have 

scanned a sky enlivened only by 

seagulls, I have wished that I 
were born a half century earlier—when 
game was more abundant. But even as 
I expressed that wish I knew it was a 
bit dumb, for if I had been born then I 
wouldn’t be alive and hunting now. So 
there you are—or rather, there you 
aren't! 

The reason for this confusion on my 
part is that hunting has always been my 
favorite sport. While I have fished be- 
times and derived from it a moderate 
pleasure, it has only been because I 
couldn’t hunt in summer without cer- 
tain undesirable complications with game 
wardens. Life seems brighter now, how- 
ever, and I can conceive the possibility 
that this is a pleasant age in which to 
live even for a gent to whom sport ap- 
peals more than is good for his business. 
And it is all because of tuna that I have 
changed my tune. 

Heretofore tuna have left me rather 
cold. I have known them only as photo- 
graphic props, looking very goggle-eyed 
and unnatural, standing on their heads 
. beside self-conscious anglers who will 
later use said photos for the pur- 
pose of boring their friends. But 
how an experience changed me! 

A friend had invited me to go 
tuna fishing with him over the 


Illustrated by 
BING 


Don’t try to catch tuna with bluefish tackle. 
It just isn’t done 


week-end. That portion of the 
Atlantic Ocean from Bayhead to 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, was 
supplying such fishing as had not 
been known in years! Blues had 
been running riot in schools of 
from seven- to ten-pound fish. 
Commercial fishermen were 
wailing and moaning because 
sportsmen were ruining the 
fish market by giving their 
catches away to friends. 
This was bad enough, but matters 
became even worse when tuna be- 
gan to appear off the Jersey coast 
in numbers never before experi- 
enced. Bluefishing was hurt because 
no blue, with the sense that God 
gave little min- 
nows, would re- 
main in the same 
chum line with a 
school of tuna. 
Even if they did 
disregard the fun- 
damentals of self- 
preservation, they 
wouldn’t stay there 
long. 
Saturday morn- 
ing my friend Andy, 
his wife, his son 
Bob, and my wife 
and I went out in 
his cruiser through 
the Manasquan 
Inlet to the ocean. : 
Half a gale was =—s f 
blowing. It was 
really too rough 
for fishing, but 
after pounding our way to Manto- 
loking Ridge, about eight miles from 
shore, we did see one hardy soul in 
a chartered boat fast to a tuna. 
The red-shirted angler seemed to 


Ever and anon, the captain would 
try to horse the big fish in 


ee 


“ 


be violating all known rules of how to 
catch tuna. He pointed his rod tip 
straight at the fish a large part of the 
time, and rested his rod on the side of 
the boat. Ever and anon, when weari- 
ness overcame him, the captain of the 
craft would seize the line with gloved 
hands and try to horse the big fish in. 
The fisherman must have been using a 
hawser and a steel 
rod, or the tackle 
would soon have 
broken. 

As if to demon- 
strate how un- 
necessary is tech- 
nique, it must be 
recorded that he 
got his fish. We 
didn’t stay to see 
the finish, but 
learned later. that 
his tuna weighed 
275 pounds and re- 
quired five hours 
to kill. We left the 
scene of action be- 
cause the green 
faces of the women 
suggested that it 
might be advisable 
to call it a day. 


HE next day 
we had an 
even better idea. 
The southerly blow 
had continued dur- 


I have known tuna only as photographic jing the night. It 
props, beside self-conscious anglers 


was quite out of 
the question to 
take our wives with us. No place for 
women! We had no difficulty in convinc- 
ing them of that; more, perhaps, in 
convincing them that the bounding main 
on such a day was any place for us, 
either. In retrospect I can’t say that I 
blame them, as before that evening six 
boats had cracked up trying to run the 
inlet! 

But the ayes had it—on- condition 
that we returned to land and our fam- 
ilies in time to catch the 7:30 train 
back home. So Andy, Bob and I set out 
with Captain Petersen to see what we 
could find. At the outset things began to 
happen. The waves were breaking in 
Manasquan Inlet near Bayhead when we 
reached that exit to the ocean. 

A launch with more daring than sea- 
manship got caught on the crest of 
one foaming breaker and came shoot- 
ing toward us as completely out of con- 
trol as a runaway horse. Pete show- 
ed commendable presence of mind by 
throwing the engine into reverse and 
backing hastily out of the way. It was 
the only thing that saved us from a 
swim and a later—if any—train home. 





Wil ass. 


By TRACY LEWIS 


The other craft missed us by scant feet. 

The way was clear for us then, and 
our sturdy cruiser pounded over the 
waves out into the freedom of the ocean 
beyond. The sea was little worse, if any, 
than the day before, although a near 
gale was still blowing. The waves were 
possibly larger, but they had length- 
ened out and gave our craft more time 
to take a deep breath before it soared 
to the crest of the next wave. It was all 
right as long as you held firmly to some 
stanchion and didn’t try a constitutional 
about the deck. 

A run of an hour or so brought us 
to the scene of the Mohawk tragedy of 
two years ago. This grim marine grave- 
yard appeared no different from the 
rest of the heaving, white-crested sur- 


face stretch- 

ing as far as 

theeye could 

see. A half 

dozen other 

craft were there—some commercial fish- 
ermen in an ancient schooner and a 
powered smack that was not much on 
looks but long on steadiness in that 
rough water. The rest were boats either 
belonging to or chartered by sportsmen. 
One, a white cruiser called the Mako, 
was apparently drifting idly—but looks 
were deceptive, for a closer look showed 
an excited angler clinging desperately to 
an arched rod that bobbed spasmodi- 
cally as a huge fish ripped off another 
hundred feet of line. Three hours later 
in the afternoon we saw that same boat 
return to pick up its anchor rope, which 
had been left tied to a buoy. The party 
had caught a 396-pound tuna—the next 
to the largest ever caught off the Jersey 


coast. The lucky angler, who lost no 
time in hastening for shore with his 
catch, was Ralph H. Poole, Jr., of 
Lake Forest, Illinois. He had used 
900 yards of 39-thread line and a 30- 
ounce hickory rod. 

We didn’t remain long, however, 
watching other people catch fish. 
There were fish to be had, and we in- 
tended to get them ourselves! With- 
out anchoring, we started to grind chum, 
which soon cut a glassy line of slick 
through the whitecaps as we drifted along. 

We traveled a couple of miles in this 
fashion without success. On our way we 
passed an anchored launch whose occu- 
pants seemed dispirited. Above the hiss- 
ing of the wind we managed to learn the 
reason. They had just succeeded in lur- 


There’s no nonsense about tuna 


ing a school of 300- or 400-pound tuna 
up to the boat and then had run out of 
bait! 

Did we offer them any of our chum? 
Behave yourself, and don’t ask such 
foolish questions. 

We decided that it was time to anchor 
and start fishing in real earnest. At least 
we could afford the disappointed fisher- 
men entertainment by letting them watch 
us catch what they had been unable to get. 


ISHING at anchor—even before the 

real excitement began—was not dull. 
There was always the chance, in mov- 
ing from one spot to another, that a 
sudden lurch would throw you clear of 
the boat to the hospitality of the sharks, 
or at least break a few ribs. Seated in 
the stern of the boat, only a quick clutch 
at a cleat saved me from being lifted 
into the air, light as a feather, and plunk- 
ed into the ocean. 


Andy doused the heated reel 


As we slid around the boat Pete un- 
concernedly kept grinding chum. For an 
hour nothing happened other than the 
visitation of thousands of small mullet, 
whose gleaming silver was easily seen in 
the crystal-clear water. It was interest- 
ing to watch this evidence of nature’s 
prodigality in the ocean. There were un- 
countable numbers of the small fry. A 
school of bluefish could have gorged on 
them without making visible impression 
upon their weaving numbers. 

Suddenly they left us, and the reason 
was apparent in a moment. Bob’s reel 
screeched and his rod jumped. 

“Something’s on,” he gasped, “and it’s 
bigger than any bluefish!” 


HATEVER it was, it snatched off 

a hundred yards of line, and then 
Bob began to get some of it back. The 
fight did not last as long as its propitious 
beginning had promised. Within five 
minutes he had a five-foot sand shark 
up to the side of the boat—as ugly a 
creature as ever wore fins. A gaff and a 
knife soon disposed of this menace to our 
fishing. 

Another quarter of an hour of tossing 
on great rollers followed. No fish. 

Here my duck-hunting experience 
came to my rescue. I have always been 
able to bring ducks out of the void by 
starting to eat lunch, standing up in the 
blind or doing any other fool thing that 
would render me hors de combat when 
ducks appeared. It’s a gift. : 

With this in mind, I reeled to the 
cabin for my camera and started to take 
pictures. For years I have lugged cam- 
eras with me wherever I went, and aside 
from a few uninspired shots I have never 
seemed to get around to taking any- 
thing. This time it would be different. 
We'd have photos even if we had no fish. 

Just as I was preparing to waste some 
film the captain announced calmly, 
“There’s tuna in our slick.” 

He didn’t fool me. If he had bellowed 
in excitement, as I would have done in 
the same situation, then I would have 
known he spoke the truth. But under 
the circumstances—no. I continued with 
my camera manipulation. 

Then Bob shouted, “There’s tuna right 
by the boat as big—as big as whales!” 

My camera was found later in the 
bilge. I grabbed my rod and staggered 
to the stern of (Continued on page 57) 
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His big one didn’t get away! 











EDITORIAL 


Taxation Without Representation 


article on page 28 entitled “I’m Asking You!” 

Fretp & STREAM does not endorse this in its en- 
tirety, but it contains many truths. The author is a 
wildfowler of years’ standing, and his remarks on the 
subject of duck-conservation activities in the past 
should be given thought. 

By implication this writer contends that nothing was 
accomplished by the Migratory Bird Law and the 
Treaty Act. This, of course, is ridiculous. If we had not 
stopped spring shooting and the sale of game, our 
waterfowl would have disappeared years ago. At least 
they would have been so depleted in numbers that shoot- 
ing them for sport would be unthinkable. 

On the other hand, the numbers of wild ducks have 
steadily declined, and the contention that our efforts to 
maintain the supply of web-footed game birds have 
been futile is a truth that no one can dispute. If closed 
seasons and bag limits were all that were necessary to 
increase game birds, the country would be overrun with 
ducks and other migratory game. 

Certain fundamental restrictions on seasons, bag 
limits and sale are absolutely necessary to the future of 
the sport of duck hunting. Fretp & STREAM has real- 
ized for years, however, that such laws, no matter how 
well enforced, were not enough. Throughout the long 
fight for better protection of migratory game birds, 
this magazine has constantly pleaded for water con- 
servation, for crow control, for enforcement of pollu- 
tion laws and for a series of small-acreage refuges to 
prevent the concentration of birds, which usually means 
disease or wholesale slaughter. 

Fietp & Stream believes in the rigid enforcement 
of all game laws. It does not endorse laws that can- 
not be enforced nor laws that irritate the gunner with- 
out helping the game. Such laws should be repealed, 
not disobeyed. The author of the article in question» 
apparently has a tendency to wiftk at game-law viola- 
tions. He would not take this attitude if he had thought 
the matter through. 


[ you are a duck shooter, be sure to read the 


NCE the gunners of this country fail to give their 
moral support to the agencies charged with enforc- 
ing the game laws, the back-bone of conservation is 
broken. Shortly thereafter wildfowling in this country 
as we have known it in the past would cease to exist. 
The sportsmen must uphold the hand of the U. S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey. Likewise the Biological 
Survey must consider the sportsmen. Members of the 
staff of this magazine are well acquainted with many 
of the officials and employees of the Biological Survey. 
A finer, more conscientious group of men was never 
gathered together. However, we have not always agreed 
with their policies. We do not believe they are omni- 
potent. We believe it was most unwise to abolish the 
Migratory Bird Advisory Board, and think it should 
be reestablished at once. 
On August 31, 1936, the thirtieth convention of the 


International Association of Game, Fish and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners was called at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. These men adopted the following resolution 
unanimously : 

‘Whereas the annual establishment of equitable and 
fair seasons, bag limits and other restrictions govern- 
ing the hunting and adequate protection of migratory 
birds is a tremendous and complicated undertaking 
necessitating most careful consideration of all related 
factors and conditions affecting migratory birds 
throughout the length and breadth of this continent, and 

“Whereas each and every one of the states has joint 
responsibility with the Federal Government in the pro- 
tection and regulation of the taking of migratory birds ; 

“Therefore be it resolved that the Migratory Bird 
Advisory Board be reconstructed and become operative 
along the following lines ; 

“First, the Advisory Board to be given an official 
status, through legislation or otherwise ; 

“Second, the Advisory Board to be composed of 
representatives selected by the state game commissions 
or corresponding officials of states, with five additional 
members to be appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture ; 

“Third, that the Advisory Board be called together 
each year for a thorough round-table consideration 
of all available data on migratory-bird conditions as a 
basis for establishment of seasons, bag limits and other 
restrictions each year.” 


UCK hunters are required by law to pay one dol- 

lar each into the Federal treasury before they can 
shoot at wild ducks. They must do this each year. This 
constitutes taxation, and certainly the purchasers of 
duck stamps are entitled to representation. This country 
fought a war with England because of taxation with- 
out representation. We are still living in a democracy 
and resent it when someone tells us what is good for us 
and makes us swallow the medicine. A board of prac- 
tical duck hunters would help the Survey avoid serious 
pitfalls and give an endorsement to regulations that 
would command respect. 

The Biological Survey is doing great work in re- 
storing breeding grounds in certain Northwestern 
States. The low point in the shortage of waterfowl has 
been passed. The last two seasons have shown big in- 
creases. Let’s see to it that we hold the gains and gain 
a little more. We hope that the Survey will reestablish 
the Advisory Board, and do away with most of the 
nuisance regulations that irritate the gunners and do 
not save ducks. 

If the Survey follows this course, it can feel assured 
that most of the petty violations will cease. Men will 
obey the law and see to it that their neighbors do 





HE President of the Old Duck Hunters’ Association, 

Inc., wasn’t going fishing. He had told me Saturday 

that he had reformed and was going to work in his 

yard all day Sunday. I got up early Sunday and 
prowled the neighborhood. From across the street, where I 
chatted with a lawn-mowing neighbor, I saw Mr. President 
on his knees transplanting things out of little brown pots. 
His wife stood guard. 

We spoke no greeting, but watched each other secretly. 
The President had put on his faded old fishing jacket and 
battered hat with its fly-studded rim. He would transplant 
two or three of the potted herbs, and then take off 
that old felt hat and study the flies. Then he’d re- 
place the hat and reach resolutely for another little 
brown pot. 

After a while he relit his dead cigar and stared at 
me. It wasn’t long before he was glaring at me. 

I said nothing. I discussed baseball with the lawn- 
mowing neighbor who rattled off batting averages above 
the clatter of the blades. When the mower’s voice 
dwindled, I could hear piteous sighs escaping from Mr. 
President. Once I heard him mutter sadly, “Man may 
work from sun to sun, but woman’s work is never 
done.” 

By this time, Mrs. President had walked around 
to the front of her house and was examining the 
shrubs. The President darted a quick glance in her 
direction and suddenly hurried through the back door. 
In a moment he reappeared and shouted across to 
me: “Someone wants to talk to you on the tele- 
phone. They must have thought you’d be loafing 
around here.” 

I crossed the street and entered his house. He fol- 
lowed me inside. The phone on the breakfast-room 
table had its receiver in place. I asked if the party 
had left a number for me to call. Mr. President leaned 
on the gas range and sighed again. He was very sad— 
almost ill. 

“Tf I go to hell,” he said, “you gotta come along. 
You know I wanted to plant those danged tomatoes, 
or whatever they are. But like the snake in Eden, you 
got up early this morning to tempt me.” 

He flicked cigar ashes in the kitchen sink and contin- 
ued. “I was driven from my bed at 6 A. M. Since then 
I’ve been working my fingers to the bone while you’ve 
been standing across the street in your store clothes 
doing nothing. Can’t you see that if I don’t get this 
job done it’s gonna be too late?” There was despair 
in his voice now. 

“Too late for what?” 

“To fish the Eau Claire Lakes.” 

“T thought you’d reformed.” 

“T had until you came along to tempt me. You 
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And some pike, to say nothing of trout 


By GORDON MACQUARRIE 


ought to know better than come nosing around when I’m 
on the straight-and-narrow.” 

“Yeah. I saw you with that jacket on—and gazing at those 
flies.” 

“Well’’—apologetically, when he saw I wouldn’t accept the 
blame—‘‘you know how it is.” 

“Oh.” 

‘When I get through with the transplanting, it appears the 
wife is going to put me to work digging out dandelions on a 
share-cropper’s basis. But if you’d just run along home, get 
into your Sunday clothes and come running back with a rod 
and tackle box, I might get away. My wife is a very kind 
person... .” 

I did it—sauntered back home, wondering if Mrs. Presi- 
dent had seen the conclave held in her kitchen, and in twenty- 
five minutes hurried back. Mr. President was very busy 


Mr. President preparing for brush-stream action 
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tamping the dirt around the last one of the little plants. 

“I’ve been planting this one for ten minutes,” he hissed. 
“Why didn’t you hurry? If she’d got me started on those 
dandelions, there’d have been no hope. Now do your stuff.” 

I strove manfully to make it appear a matter of course 
that he would come with me. I even lied. I said I wanted to 
see a man about a boat, which was pretty good offhand 
stuff, even though only a variation of seeing a man about a 
dog. Mrs. President heard, came, pondered. 

The President, on his knees in a supplicating attitude, cast 
his eyes to the ground and sorrowfully said he couldn’t come. 
I said I was going alone and started back toward my car, 
which was parked across the street. I heard the rascal sigh. 
Had I been as close as his wife, I might even have seen a 
tear cascade off his nose into the brown earth as his poor, 
tired fingers tucked soil about the last plant. 

Just as I reached the curb Mrs. President up and said: 
“Quit squeezing the earth around that plant! You'll squeeze 
it to death.” Then, eying him sharply: “Oh, go on, you old 
fool—and don’t think either of you kidded anyone!” 


HE leaped up and tore around the corner of the house 
on two wheels. Almost instantly he returned with a 
fresh cigar emitting fire and smoke, brown eyes alight with 
fishing fever, his arms cluttered with rods, nets, boots. He 
was in a hurry until his wife said he needn’t be, because she 
wasn’t going to change her mind. 

And that’s how we got away. Thirty miles from home, at 
Brule, Wisconsin, I turned the car on to the velvet sand 
roads and we threaded south over the jack-pine hillocks. 
Now, I know those Eau Claire Lakes. I know them as well 
as you know the inside of your garage. I’ve seen northern 
lakes all the way from Watersmeet, Michigan, west to the 
Canadian boundary lakes of Minnesota. I’ve sat in duck 
blinds and rowed boats over too many lakes, but none of 
them have hit me as have the Eau Claires. 

I don’t say they are the best fishing lakes. Offhand, I can 
think of a dozen better ones. I don’t say they are the most 
beautiful—but they are almost. I say they are my favorite 
inland waters because the first time I ever caught a fish on 
a plug rod it was in the big Eau Claire. 

I was twelve years old and stood on a sand spit and threw 
a pork rind into deep water. I knew how to throw it. I’d been 
practicing in my back yard with a spike tied to the line. The 
pork rind flashed out over that clear cold water, sank, was 
retrieved fast, according to the instructions on the little tin 
“os it came in, and within twenty feet a six-pound northern 
had it. 

I can see that baby yet. When I landed him, he seemed 
big enough to saddle. His jaws worked spasmodically. I found 
a rock and killed him. He was the first northern I had ever 
taken. He was beauty and fury incarnate. Do you wonder 
that I have reserved a special place in my heart for the Eau 
Claires? 

The name of these lovely lakes reveals their purity, for it 
means clear water. There are three big ones: the Upper, 
Middle and Lower. Around and about are a half dozen 
smaller ones. Most of them are connected. This family of 
lakes—set down in the clean sand barrens, spring-fed, sur- 
rounded by pines—lies principally in southern Bayfield 
County, with part of the Lower Lake edging into Douglas 
County. An economic land survey reveals their maximum 
rig as follows: Upper, 95 feet; Middle, 84 feet; Lower, 
45 feet. 

We borrowed a steel rowboat from a friend. If I couldn’t 
walk in and just take a boat without saying a word at half 
a dozen places on the Middle Eau Claire, I’d resign from 
membership in the brotherhood of man. We unscrewed the 
kicker because the President said he needed the exercise. 
But his back began to ache shortly after leaving the shore; 
so I got the exercise. He has a very handy back. One minute 
he’s strong as a bull, breathing fury and defiance at everyone; 
the next, fairly writhing in pain from his lame back. 

While I rowed, the President pawed over his fishing gear, 
untangled a plug rod and its accessories, and then leaned 
back with a grunt of satisfaction. He snapped to the leader 
an old yellow plug with a red head that had been in his 
kit for at least twenty years, one of a famous old name. 
I've wondered many times since if this old plug looks like 
a new one to the rising generations of fishes. 


Backache Bass 










“Row me over to that bar off the point to your right,” 
ordered the President, wincing with pain as he shifted his 
position to survey the lake. 

I angled in toward the bar, surveying the bottom to get 
out just the right distance. He began shooting the wabbler 
in over good fish cover. 

By that time, it was ten o’clock in the morning. Pan fish- 
ermen were flecking the lake here and there. The sun was 
hot on bare forearms. I yearned to seize a rod, but Mr. 
President, watching me carefully, gave diplomatic orders: 
“Inshore a little bit. Oops! Not too far. There! Now follow 
along the edge of this weed line—slowly.” 

Well, you can’t let down a guy with a lame back. 

A northern hit that battle-scarred wabbler after about 





And there were great northerns and walleyes 


twenty minutes of work. Mr. President knows how to make 
a northern do his stuff. He lets the fish see him. He reels it 
in on that first rush. You know how docilely they sometimes 
come. When he gets it close, he stands up in full view of the 
fish and moves the line from side to side. 

To a northern, it’s a green signal in traffic. Dumb kluck 
he is, but there’s hidden power in that long body. Great 
leverage, too. If the darned fish only knew it, he could 
probably employ it to greater advantage than a bass in the 
same water with its much shorter length. 


HIS one, about a four-pounder, took a frightened dive 
under the boat. He was at the surface one instant and 
under and on top of the water at the other side quicker than 
you can say “backache.” The President, nimble as a,squirrel, 
his back completely cured, maneuvered the line around the 
end of the boat and coaxed the northern closer again. The 
fish floated calmly four feet from the boat, until the rod tip 
was raised. Then he came to the top and let go like a broken 
clock spring. Another dive, deep this time, another coaxing 
pull to the top, and the President, standing up, shouted his 
applause as the fish thrust out his head and thrashed. I 
thought the fun had continued long enough and brought the 
fish in with a boat net. 
“How’s your backache?” I asked. 
“My what? Oh!” Pain creased his face, and he sat down 
gingerly. You could almost hear the joints creaking again. 
He took a couple more northerns, and then jollied me 
into rowing him out to a deeper reef, where he snagged a 
nice walleye with a deep-going plug. 
We lunched under a gnarled white pine on a shelving sand 
bank, and the President recounted the story of the lakes 
thirty-five years ago when loggers were still winching rafts 
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:der way which will pro- 


of white pine across their surfaces. He 
told of the 40-pound northerns, the 
heads of which I had seen in Bill 
Fletcher’s boat-house; of Bill, long since 
dead and gone; of Joe Lynch and the 
smallmouths he and Joe used to take 
out of Bony Lake, one of the smaller 
Eau Claires. His mention of bass set me 
thinking; so when we resumed places in 
the boat—you know where I sat—I 
worked over to the place where the thor- 
oughfare from this lake leaves on its 
one-mile trip to the Lower Lake. I 
wanted a crack at some smallmouths that 
I knew would be in that faster water. 


O the President’s amazement, I 
beached the boat. He said I couldn’t 
quit on him—not with his back as sore 
as it was. He said, by gosh, it was a 
dirty trick. By that time I was in trout 
waders and had a bass rod rigged up. 
The President had an idea of his own. 
“Tf you ain’t strong enough to row,” he 
said, “I’m gonna take the boat back to 
its rightful owner and go get me some 
trout. Over by Cable. Remember that 
creek the guy in the garage told us about 
a year ago? It’s been in my mind since. 
No Man’s Creek, he called it.” 

So it was agreed that he would row 
back, take my car, drive the thirty miles 
to the almost-forgotten creek, try for 
trout, then return by seven o’clock or 
thereabout and pick me 
up where a road crosses 
the thoroughfare which 
I was to fish. 

This thoroughfare 
water of the Eau Claires 
is as clear as gin. 
Where there isn’t a top- 
water riffle you can 
count the pebbles six 
feet down. In all, there 
are about ten spots in 
this one-mile stretch of 
fairly fast water where 
smallmouths lurk. A 
project to improve this 
little river is now un- 


vide additional small- 
mouth cover. This 
thoroughfare and oth- 
ers linking the Eau 
Claires are not fished 
hard. Fishermen usu- 
ally stick to their boats, 
passing up the better 
sport of the faster 
water. 

A white bucktail that 
flattened on top of the water like part 
of grandpa’s whiskers was offered. It 
turned up nothing until the second bend 
below the bridge, where I was to meet 
his honor. There is a six-foot hole at 
the right bank. An underwater snag pro- 
jects into the current. I let the bucktail 
float down unimpeded by the line (really 
a kind of dry-fly fishing downstream, but 
don’t laugh). On the first try a dark 
bronze shoulder threw that gin-clear wa- 
ter aloft in a shower as a good one tried 
—and missed. 

The bucktail was allowed to float dead 
beyond him, then retrieved carefully. 
Again it floated over his den, and again 
he dynamited up and out. He was a 
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lumpy brown torpedo against the pure 
water he flailed. Again he missed. 

I cast over him, and the bucktail, un- 
der water now, was jerked back minnow- 
fashion. I saw him come for it, saw him 
smash it and felt the rod throb to the 
handle as the hook was set. He made 
for the undercut bank, but I worked him 
out. He dogged it out in mid-current, 
and you can bet I was glad to embrace 
him in the net. No still-water smallmouth 
this, but a he-hellion of the fast places. 
His every move had telegraphed fight 
through the none-too-heavy bass rod. 

I worked downstream, passing through 
a pine-bordered widespread reminding 
me of a certain duck day the autumn 
before, and below the ruin of an old 
lumber dam gate hooked another on the 
bucktail. This one, about a two-pounder, 
perhaps slightly smaller than the first, 
got mixed up in the roots of an old 
stump, but was worked away by easy 
pulling and a final chance-it-all jerk. You 
can’t just strip in these chaps. There’s 
power in their rushes and intelligence 
in their heads. This fellow took out un- 
believable line and angled off across the 
current, where I let him tire himself out. 
What a satisfying weight are these thor- 
oughfare bass as they come into the net, 
their red-rimmed eyes staring at you 
brazenly through the meshes! 

I had enough bass, but took three or 





As pretty a mess of deep-woods brookies as you ever saw 


four smaller ones, which were put back. 
They were cagy that day, and showed 
signs of striking short. 

It was nearing six o’clock, and I was 
a long way from the appointed rendez- 
vous at the bridge. I worked back up in 
the lengthening shadows. Blue herons, 
kildeer and shitepokes got up before me, 
resentful of my intrusion as they came 
home to roost for the night in the thor- 
oughfare. Floating muskrats eyed me sus- 
piciously before camel-backing out of 
sight. 

Any river is beautiful at the end of a 
day. I had the thoroughfare entirely to 
myself while other fishermen were on 
the lake in boats, wondering why they 


couldn’t get the smallmouths to hit their 
plugs or flies. What adventure we anglers 
miss by not going off the path a bit, and 
how easy it is to get just a little way 
beyond where the other fellow stops! 
And how easy, too, to find things in our 
own back yards that most other fisher- 
men do not know are there. 

At the bridge I rested against the rail- 
ing and listened to the three-mile current 
under the bridge. The President was on 
time. It was only a little after seven 
when he nosed the car down the little 
hill to the bridge and stopped. It was a 
good sign, for when Mr. President doesn’t 
get his fish right off he usually stays un- 
til he does—regardless of who is waiting 
for him and where. 

“How’s your backache?” 

He said it was very bad. He said he 
went to No Man’s Creek over near 
Cable, got a farm boy to dig him worms, 
rigged up his telescopic rod and waded 
through a swamp to reach the creek. 
Once there, he explained, he’d catch 
three or four chubs in the creek—then 
wham! Brook trout! Sure enough, there 
they were in his creel, as pretty a mess 
of those dark-bodied, deep-woods brooks 
as anybody ever saw. 

“But I can’t see how you worked into 
that spot with your sore back.” 

“It’s just my never-say-die spirit,” he 
explained. “I don’t know but what there’s 
curative power in that 
kind of water.” 

We went home, and 
Mr. President made his 
usual triumphant entry 
into the neighborhood, 
pointing out to all who 
gathered about his 
kitchen sink that it was 
he who caught the trout, 
not I—‘and despite a 
very lame back—very 
lame indeed.” 


NE year later I 

went with him to 
that town of Cable. 
And that time we both 
fished the Namakagon. 
I guess his back was 
sore or something. At 
any rate, for some rea- 
son he seemed to have 
found out something 
about No Man’s Creek 
that bothered him. It 
didn’t bother him very 
much, of course, being 
President of the Old 
Duck Hunters, but he was inclined not 
to talk about it and seemed very well 
satisfied with the Namakagon, although 
we got but few trout. 

On the way home that night I drove 
into a filling station to load up with gas. 
I was concerned about No Man’s Creek 
and asked the attendant if he knew any- 
thing about it. When I asked the ques- 
tion, the President started to cough 
violently. The attendant said it was a 
darned good creek. He said it was the 
best brush trout stream in Wisconsin, for 
his money. 

“Hell, it ought to be,” he concluded. 
“Tt’s been privately owned and posted 
for the last four years!” 
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aybe You | At the\Wrong LG 


F you happened to go fishing in 
Michigan during the past year or 
two, you may have been approached 
by a conservation officer or by a 

CCC boy who asked you how many fish 
you caught, what kind of bait you used, 
how long you fished and a number of 
other questions. He may have explained 
to you he was getting this information for 
a state-wide creel census which 
is being conducted by the In- 
stitute for Fisheries Research. 

Now, a creel census is 4 
taken primarily to gather a 
lot of scientific information 
on which to base a fish-main- 
tenance program, but it de- 
velops a lot of incidental facts 
which are of more than pass- 
ing interest to the average 
angler. Take this fact. for in- 
stance: the creel census on 
Fife Lake disclosed that the 
heavy fishing occurred at a 
time when the fish were bit- ' 
ing the poorest! 

According to the fisher- 
men’s own reports—and there : 
were 2,399 of them—more 
fish per hour were caught be- 
tween five and six o’clock in 
the morning and between nine 
and ten o’clock at night than 
at any other time of the day. 
But the lake had the least 
fishermen on it during those 
hours, only 2 per cent fishing 
at those times. 

The heaviest fishing took 
place between six and eight 
in the evening, at exactly 
the time when fish interest 
in lures took a drop. From 
eight to twelve in the morn- 
ing was another period when 
anglers crowded the lake; but 
the minute the bulk of the 
fishermen started coming, 
the returns began to drop off. 
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The best time to catch fish is when the fish are feeding 
By JACK VAN COEVERING 


You can read all this in a jiffy on the 
top chart. If this chart is telling the truth, 
it seems to say that most fishermen would 
rather eat than fish, a reversal of a rather 
popular belief. Notice the sudden drop 
in the number of anglers at noon. That 
must mean that they quit fishing in order 
to eat lunch and for no other reason. 

The creel census reveals another rather 
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All fishing and best fishing for each hour, Fife Lake 





Graph showing methods used and number of fish taken 








startling fact. If most anglers fish dur- 
ing the least productive times of the 
day, they also fish at the least productive 
times of the year. Most anglers go fishing 
from mid-July to mid-August, just at the 
time when the fish are the least inter- 
ested in the fishermen’s lures. It may be 
that hot weather makes poor fishing, or 
that tourist-anglers (who may be less 
expert than the residents) 
pull down the average; but 
the census reveals that dur- 
ing the first week of the bass 
season, which opens on June 
25, anglers caught one bass 
for every four hours of fish- 
ing. By the time August came, 
they had to fish eleven hours 
for the same fish. 
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PERCENT OF BEST 


N contrast with this, blue- 

gill fishing was at its best 
in midsummer; perch fishing 
was best in early July, and 
again in September when the 
weather was cool. Walleye 
fishing was decidedly at its 
best during the first four 
weeks of the season. North- 
ern pike yielded a rather con- 
stant catch throughout the 
summer, but they were rather 
few and far between. 

The census results betray 
a definite relationship be- 
tween the kind of bait and 
the species of fish caught. 
Bluegills, for example, are best 
caught on worms. So are rock 
bass. The average catch was 
one fish every two hours on 
that bait, day in and day out. 
But worms are not worth a 
whoop for pike and walleyes; 
they scarcely produce a nibble. 

If you want pike, walleyes 
or bass, you had better use 
plugs or spinners. Large- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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ing link?” 

I did not add that my question 
was prompted by a careful scrutiny of 
his dusky Neanderthal aspect. 

“Boss, you mean dat wagon-chain what 
done broke dat day we been huntin’ in 
de big swamp?” he countered with bright 


on TEVE,” I idly asked one day, 
“did you ever hear of the miss- 


“remembrance. 


“Uh-huh,” I answered non-commit- 
tally, not caring to get too personal. 

“Dat’s de same place where we done 
see dat great flat-horn buck, big same 
like a elephant,” he reminded me. Far 
more than remembrance was in his tone. 
Deep invitation amounting to seduction 
was there. Steve had always wanted me 
to kill that old swamp stag with the pal- 
mated antlers. 

“But isn’t that the place where we 
thought we saw the plateye?” I asked 
him casually. 

The negro’s whole demeanor suddenly 
underwent an utter change. Enthusiasm 
died within him. At the dread mention 
of “plateye,” Steve wilted; and though 
we were sitting on the back steps of the 
plantation house in the full sunlight of 
a December day, he glanced fearfully 
over his shoulder. 

A plateye is a thing with which a negro 
cares to have nothing at all to do. It is 
the specter of specters; a chimera, were- 
wolf, loup-garou and hant—all in one. 
It is said to haunt deep woods, and to 
have a terrific appetite for human flesh. 
Compared to a plateye, a vampire in 
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By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
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With craggy antlers and white flanks this “ghost buck” 


Steve and 


Bagging an albino deer in the 


human form, a Frankenstein, a ghoulish 
assassin is as harmless as a baby playing 
with her rag-dolls. 

“Plateye?” Steve whispered, the fear- 
ful word hardly clearing his lips. ““Cap’n, 
we don’t want to go where no plateye is.” 

“You know,” I answered with mali- 
cious cheerfulness, ‘“I’d like to shoot a 
plateye.” 

“Great Gawd!” was Steve’s only re- 
joinder to this incredible impiety of mine. 

“You eat everything else I shoot,” I 
reminded him: “hawks, owls, foxes, ra- 
zorback boars, alligators. Wouldn’t you 
eat a plateye?” 

I could see now that I was carrying the 
thing too far. Good Steve was beginning 
to doubt my sanity. Besides, since this 
awesome creature sees all, hears all, 
knows all, we were sure to be punished— 
I for talking about him lightly, and Steve 
for listening to such irreverence. 

“Boss,” he ventured, “ain’t you wants 
to come in de house an’ lie down? You 
ain’t talkin’ jes’ reg’lar.” 

“But that buck,” I reminded him, get- 
ting away from a fatal subject. “How 
about trying him this afternoon?” 

Poor old Steve! He was in a quandary. 
To go with me into the great delta 
swamp; to outmaneuver an old buck; to 
come home with venison enough to please 





even Steve’s vast and vacant belly; to 
walk into his cabin like a real man, de- 
spite his wife Amnesia; to lord it over the 
lesser negroes in a harmless fashion—all 
this would be heaven to him. But ah— 
there was the plateye! 

So abject had been his mien that he 
positively amazed me when he said: “I 
will go, Cap’n. I would jes’ as soon take 
a chanst on a plateye sometimes as on 
Amnesia—if I come home an’ there ain’t 
no meat in de house.” 

If you could have heard the words of 
Steve as I heard them, and had sensed 
his utter earnestness, you would have 
realized the seriousness of the situation. 


- ELL,” I said, “get the boat ready. 
The tide is flooding now, and the 

best time to hunt that old swamp king 
is when the tide is high. He’ll have to 
come out of the marsh then, and will be 
on a bank or on that high ridge. If we 
get that buck, we’ll call it a day—and go 
after other things later,” I added darkly. 
The December sun had passed the 
zenith when Steve and I set forth on our 
great expedition. I noted in his demeanor 
an especial severity, which was to be at- 
tributed either to suppressed apprehen- 
sion or to grim determination. I decided 
not to start any more uncomfortable 
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passed within a yard of me, desperately running the bank 


J Plateye Buck 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 
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coastal swamps of South Carolina 


conversations, but, as the Pennsylvania 
Dutch say, to “leave it lay.” 

Crossing the wide yellow waters of the 
Santee, we struck into Flag Creek, which 
winds through the immense and lonely 
delta to the north branch of the river. I 
was traveling with light equipment, for 
in those mild latitudes the winter is near- 
ly always kindly and relenting, and De- 
cember feels like early October in the 
North. For the kind of hunting that Steve 
and I had in prospect, I like to use my 
rifle. I noticed that Steve eyed its pres- 
ence in the canoe with unfeigned approv- 
al. In plateye country it is just as well 
to have something that shoots far and 
delivers a mighty wallop. 

On either side of Flag Creek lie the 
wilderness woods and old rice-fields of 
the delta, haunted by deer, razorbacks, 
cotton-mouth moccasins, wild turkeys. 
There’s really plenty of game there, and 
it is there because it is so hard to hunt. 
That vast wild domain is a huge natural 
sanctuary. Few hunters ever venture in- 
to that solitary place. But Steve and I 
have had some great sport there. 

From the creek we flushed scores of 
wood ducks, and now and then small 
bunches of mallards and black ducks. 
From the moldering swamp, owls hooted, 
though the sun was still high. I saw an 


otter slip down a muddy bank and van- 
ish in the water in his eerie fashion. The 
tide was beginning to brim the low shores 
and to steal into the wastes of yellow 
marsh. Conditions were right for our 
adventure. ss 

A mile up Flag Creek we went, and 
then Steve, with a twist of his paddle, 
headed the canoe toward the bank. 


T was right back there,” he reminded 
me, pointing with his dripping pad- 
dle, “dat we done see de ole master.” 

I nodded. I knew the place. And it had 
been only ten days before that we had 
roused the phenomenal stag from his bed 
on an old bank in the marshy solitudes. 

Any one who knows deer knows that, 
if food is plentiful and if they are undis- 
turbed, they will not range far. Especially 
is this true of an old stag, which keeps 
to a pretty definite range, unless the 
primal rage of the mating season sends 
him wandering far. It was not fantastic 
of us, therefore, to have hope of seeing 
this same deer again. I had had a good 
look at his horns, and I knew them to be 
exceptional in size and weight and spec- 
tacular in their wide palmation. 

When the canoe had grounded, we 
held a conference. 

“The only way to do this thing,” I 
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whispered to Steve, “‘is to let me take up 
a stand; then you will have to go around, 
and walk one of those old banks toward 
me. The tide is in the fields, and the buck 
is going to hold the bank.” 

Steve did not answer. 

“Well?” I queried. 

“T had a hope to stay close to you Cis 
time,” he confessed. 

“Now, Steve,” I protested, “you know 
that we can’t do anything that way. 
Nothing’s going to get after you. Think 
of Amnesia. Think of what it will mean 
if we can take this buck home.” 

Steve thought—with him always a 
painful process. 

“If I gwine die, I gwine die,” he said 
at last with noble fatalism; “‘but I would 
rather go some other way.” 

“Steve,” I countered, taking an awful 
chance, “if you even see a plateye, I will 
give you this hunting coat I have on.” 

With such a temptation Steve might 
see so many as to render me qualified to 
join a nudist colony. But he was quite 
manful. 

“No,” he said; “I don’t want nothin’ 
atall atall for seein’ no plateye. But I 
will go.” 

More than a century ago all this tre- 
mendous delta country was grown to rice. 
The old canals remain. Most of the old 
banks remain, held intact chiefly by the 
bushes, briers and little trees that densely 
line them. Our plan was to have me 
stand at the end of a bank. Steve would 
slosh around through the field to the 
other end; then he would just walk to- 
ward me down the length of the artificial 
ridge. Deer love (Continued on page 81) 
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CHARLES McDERMAND B y Lynn AMED 


There is a lure in the unknown—in fishing 
where the other fellow hasn’t been 


E stopped to rest a moment from the steep and cease- 

less climb. The snow-fields of the barrier pass were 

looming directly ahead. My partner and I seemed the 

only living creatures in a bitter, lonely universe of rock 
and snow. Naked mountains rimmed the petrified horizon and 
scraped the empty sky. In a gulch to our left a nameless blue 
lakelet shivered under the thrust of small glaciers at its sides. 
Turning from its chill gloom, I rose to go. I was in a hurry to 
cross the frowning range ahead, but Lefty stopped me. 

“Mac,” he said, “let’s go down to that lake.” 

“What for?” I grunted. “There’s nothing in it. It’s too high 
and too shallow for fish. Come on.” 

“No, you come on. That lake has a look about it that I can’t 
figure. We’ll find something unusua! down there.” 

“Fork-tailed polliwogs, probabiy,’ I grumbled as I followed 
my perverse friend to the boulder-strewn shore and sat down to 
await his certain disappointment. 

I would have sworn there wasn’t a fish within five miles, and 
I was trying to bet a week’s dishwashing to that effect when 
Lefty made the first cast. Then my skepticism vanished in a 
dash for my own rod. The water had boiled beneath the fly, and 
now the line was cutting arcs across the disturbed surface. 

Here was a big golden trout, I thought, for ordinarily thai 
high, forbidding land is the domain of Salmo roosevelti; but the 
fish proved to be a plump, aggressive Eastern brook trout of 
fifteen inches. There, on top of the world and within a stone’s 
throw of the rather well traveled John Muir Trail, we took eight 








I would have sworn there wasn’t a fish within five miles 


There are miles of little-known 


more husky brookies of the same size in a half hour. 

Putting on old flies minus hooks, we cast along the 
shore for a time and continued to receive strikes, al- 
though we never saw a rise other than to our lures. De- 
parting, we looked back from the trail. Without a ring 
on its surface to denote trout, the lakelet gleamed sterile 
and cold. But for my friend’s bump of curiosity, we 
would have been among the fishermen annually passing 
that bit of water and never dreaming of the scrappers 
lurking beneath the glassy surface. 

From such experiences come the everlasting lure of 
the high Sierras, where the next lake or stream may be 
barren or contain trout—probably one of the golden 
family. But Loch Levens may be up there, or Eastern 
brooks, rainbows, native black-spotted, or Gilberts 
transplanted from the Kern. High, almost inaccessible 
lakes sometimes contain trout, planted no one knows 
when. 

Lakes by the side of the trail may be the happy swim- 
ming holes of polliwogs and nothing else. Streams block- 
ed by falls are apt to contain one species of trout above 
the barrier and another below, as in the case of Piute 
trout discovered in 1933 above Llewellyn Falls on the 
headwaters of the Carson River. There are thousands 
of unnamed lakes and miles of little-known connecting 
streams to lure the inquisitive fisherman. 

After being delayed by the Eastern brook, Lefty and 
I laboriously scrambled over the pass and were sadly 
disappointed—the large and beautiful lake at which we 
camped was fishless. The next morning we struck east 
to explore the basin between Mount Senger and 
Seven Gables. Crossing a number of snow-filled ravines 








LAKES and SYTREAMS 


connecting streams to lure the inquisitive fisherman 


where a slip meant doom, and enter- 
ing timber, we came upon an unnamed 
stream. 

After setting up our fly rods, we 
opened packs on a little patch of grass 
above a pool to eat lunch. I had just 
taken a mouthful of salami and hard- 
tack when Lefty pointed. At the lower 
end of the pool, where white water 
joined with smooth green, lay a finning 
golden. 

In the clear water every graceful 
movement was visible. He cruised lazily 
upstream, and as he came abreast I 
dropped a bright fly before his nose. He 
took it deliberately, raced into the cur- 
rent, bored strongly for a snag-filled 
bottom. I finally landed him on a slab of 
granite. 

We had just returned to our inter- 
rupted lunch when another golden ap- 
peared from below. He, too, was saun- 
tering upstream. Another darted into 
the pool a few feet behind him. They 
were good-sized fish, 11-inchers, and we 
took them both. For a long, comfortable 
period of two hours we ate, cast oc- 
casionally, basked in the warm sunshine, 
and took enough trout for dinner and 
breakfast. And many small fish were 
allowed to pass unmolested. 

The stream emptied into an elfin 


lakelet calm as polished steel. 
Trees were reflected perfectly 
until a breeze brushed up tiny 
waves, and the goldens rose to 


salute us as we passed. Continu- 
ing down a creek where the fish 
swam about unafraid, we walked 
by two more lakelets before 
emerging from the basin. I hated 
to leave its unspoiled beauty. Pos- 
sibly we were its only visitors 
in more than a score of years. 


OX midsummer day Lefty 
and I entered the high 
Sierras by way of Lake Florence. 
At the inlet the Loch Levens and 
Eastern brooks were rising to dry flies 
in typical hot-weather, low-water style. 
A day later and ten miles upstream, the 
fish had changed to pale and possibly 
hybrid goldens. Because of the increased 
altitude, conditions here approximated 
early summer, and fish took to wet flies 
a bit better than drys. 

Another day‘of steady climbing, and 
we reached high-altitude waters teem- 
ing with pure, vivid Roosevelt goldens. 
Days and nights were cold as early 
spring, and wet flies were easily the 
choice. And a day later we were casting 
over an unnamed lakelet just under the 


Glacier Divide where the snow still 
clung to the water’s edge. Few fish were 
visible, and they showed no interest in 
flies. 

Reasoning that conditions here were 
those of very early spring, we put on 
black nymphs and sank them deep 
among the rocks. A few moments later 
we each landed a trout hooked deep in 
the gullet, exactly as though we were 
worm-fishing a cloudy, early stream. In 
four days of climbing we had fished 
from’ warm midsummer clear back to 
the cold conditions of opening day. 

On one of my solitary jaunts when 
Lefty was lashed to the wheel of his 
job, I missed a trail because it was under 
ten feet of untrampled snow. My goal 


In rapid succession I took native black-spotted, 
Eastern brook andthe ubiquitous Loch Leven. Top 
—ll-inch Eastern brook. Top row, left to right— 
Loch Leven, four Eastern brook, Loch Leven. 
Bottom row—two native black-spotted, Eastern 
brook, two native black-spotted and Loch Leven 


was Garnet Lake, but I found myself in 
a canon which was used as a mill-race 
by a roistering stream. On its banks 
were two other back-packers striving 
to orient themselves. 

A lost trail was no novelty to us; so 
we went fishing and took thirteen amaz- 
ing trout. When I looked at them, I was 
glad that the trail had vanished, for 
those lusty trout were interesting 
strangers to me, and to this day I 
haven’t figured them out. They possess- 
ed varied characteristics—one moment I 
thought them native black-spotted, but 
some appeared (Continued on page 71) 
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IM ASKING YOU! 


S I sit here in my home along the 
Platte River I have time to look 
back over a long life devoted, 
my wife says, to duck shooting. 

This Sunday morning in early March I 
hear the booming of illegal guns. There 
was a time when this sound would have 
angered me, but perhaps with the years 
I am getting more mellow. I have had 
my sport. Not that I am through—far 
from it, I hope—but if I never kill an- 
other greenhead stooling to the decoys, 
I have had far more than my share of the 
greatest field sport of them all. 

Living in this great Western country 
on one of the main flyways of our ducks 
and geese, I have known wildfowling at 
its best. Fairly successful in the less ex- 
hilarating sport of making a living, I 
have been able in late years to follow the 
ducks to the Gulf Coast, to the Eastern 
seaboard, and to points in the North and 
the West when the sport was more at- 
tractive beyond my pasture fence. 

I have known the fowl locally from 
the fabled days when they darkened the 
sun until now, when our legal open sea- 
son fails to coincide with the duck flight. 
I have studied ducks elsewhere. I have 
read much and listened a lot, and I pro- 
pose to set down some of the strange 


and pitifully humorous things I have 
seen done in the name of wildfowl con- 
servation. Game laws have crept up on 
us duck shooters gradual-like. We have 
promoted them. We have gone before 
our legislatures and demanded that they 
make us stop shooting ducks. We have 
done this primarily because we love our 
game. I have never known a real duck 
hunter who didn’t love the game he 
hunted. — 

In the old days there were no closed 
seasons and no bag limits, and birds 
were sold. Men made a business of mar- 
ket hunting. Game was shipped east— 
barrel after barrel of it. Then with 
progress came the freezers, and the kill 
was greater because it could be shipped 
safely, regardless of weather. 

Along in the late 90’s, George Bird 
Grinnell wrote in old Forest and Stream 
that the shooting of waterfowl in the 
spring of the year was fundamentally 
wrong and that spring shooting should 
be stopped. For a time the warning went 
unheeded. Then one fall the flight was 
not so good, perhaps due to a bad breed- 
ing season, drought, duck disease or 
causes unknown. Like the pack harken- 
ing to the cry of the strike dog, gunners 
over the country fell in line and demand- 


ed Federal legislation to stop spring 
shooting. 

If you will pardon me, Mr. Editor, I 
believe it was you, the same Ray Hol- 
land, who came into my section of Ne- 
braska and convinced me that if we could 
stop spring shooting we would have duck 
shooting always. You persuaded me to 
bring what little pressure I could on 
Nebraska’s representatives in Congress 
to vote for the Weeks-McLean Bill. You 
pointed out that at least three times as 
many ducks were killed in the spring 
flights as during the fall migration. You 
told me what I knew was true—that any- 
one could kill ducks in the spring. Birds 
coming north would tumble in to the 
crudest of decoys. The greenhead search- 
ing for a mate lacked all of the caution 
he displayed in the fall, and the more 
somber hen was just as careless. 


T sounded reasonable. Three-fourths 

of the annual kill of waterfowl could 
be saved and returned unharmed to the 
breeding grounds. The fall flight would 
be enormous. You convinced me, Mr. 
Holland, that the duck-shooting prob- 
lem was solved. You were a good leader, 
but you didn’t know where you were 
going. Time has proved that. 


In the old days when ducks darkened the sun and every prairie pot-hole was filled with mallards—all 100 per cent wild 
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What is the future of duck shooting? Have we been sav- 


ing at the spigot and losing at the bung? It is time for 
real conservationists to do some heavy thinking 


By D. H. MONDELL 


In 1913 the Federal Migratory Bird 
Law was passed, and at one blow three- 
quarters of the legitimate duck shooting 
was stopped—theoretically. Perhaps I 
shouldn’t say “theoretically,” for in 
those days Federal laws were honored, 
respected and obeyed. This Federal law 
did more than stop spring shooting. 
There was a feeling that wood ducks 
were scarce; so the law prohibited the 
killing of these birds for a period of five 
long years. Well, that prohibition was 
extended another five years and an- 
other, and wood ducks have not been 
legal game since 1913—and they are 
still scarce today. Don’t take exception 
to this and write me that they are plen- 
tiful in some sections. I know it. They 
were plentiful in some sections in 1913. 

This national duck law also forbade 
the shooting of many species of shore 
birds, and it is still illegal to kill them 
in this year of our Lord, 1937. And 
they are scarcer than they were in 1913. 
Nor do I wish to argue with any man 
on that point. I have been and seen, 
and I am convinced that there are less 
shore birds today than there were in 
1913, and no man can prove otherwise. 
His say-so will not do. 

After spring shooting was made illegal, 


fall waterfowl flights were larger almost 
immediately. Three years later we did 
the job up right, and entered into the 
Migratory Bird Treaty with Canada. The 
Treaty Act, which followed, stopped the 
sale of game, forbade night shooting, and 
made the ‘few men who owned an 8-gauge 
goose gun store it in the attic, and con- 
fine themselves to 10-gauge or smaller 
guns. The boys who had been killing 
waterfowl from sailboats and motor- 
boats were made to stop that; and all in 
all, we felt that the problem was solved. 


UT in a short time it was again no- 

ticed that the ducks weren’t doing so 
well. Pardon me again, Mr. Editor, but I 
believe it was you who popped the idea 
of a dollar Federal duck license for the 
purpose of providing refuges. About this 
same time the first wildlife evangelist ap- 
peared on the scene—the late Will Dilg. 
I listened to him address a meeting, at 
which time he pleaded for the early pas- 
sage of the Mississippi Wildlife Refuge 
Bill. It passed, and this great duck refuge 
was established. It is true that later de- 
velopments showed that the area was 
not, and never had been, of particular 
interest to wildfowl; but by gravy, we 
passed the bill and set her aside anyway. 


Will the time come when we must depend on artificial sport —heavy-winged, half-tame puddle ducks laboring by the blind? 


Then we got our Duck Stamp, and 
the Government began buying great 
areas for refuges—some of them large 
enough for a duck to be hatched, live 
there all his life and never reach the 
border. But in spite of these things, the 
drought came along, and ducks just 
can’t get along without water; so we 
duck hunters, ever ready to do the noble 
thing, began appealing for a shorter 
season. 

Presidents of fish and game clubs all 
told what ought to be done, and out of 
the mélée stepped Ding Darling, fa- 
mous cartoonist. A more enthusiastic 
wildlife conservationist never lived. Ap- 
parently he has that rare power, given 
to only a few men, to rouse an audience 
to fever pitch from the speaker’s plat- 
form. He became Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey. He 
had the big stick, and he swung it right 
and left. 

Darling mustered the duck shoot- 
ers of the country behind him, and 
with bands playing where did he lead 
them? I don’t know. I am not sure he 
knew where he was going. The work he 
was pioneering would bewilder anyone 
who didn’t take the time to search out 
and study the trails traveled by others 
in the past. Then Mr. Darling stepped 
out and turned over his duties to his 
understudy, Mr. Gabrielson, the present 
Chief of the Biological Survey. 

But where does that leave us duck 
hunters? The Federal régime of the last 
few years has been based principally on 
the theory of (Continued on page 82) 
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He can tell how old a fish is just by 
looking at it 


was apparently a day for under- 
sized bass. The sky was overcast, the 
breeze light and warm. Pollen of 
aquatic plants floated like widely 
spaced streamers of dust on the surface 
of the lake. 

The day and the time of year were 
both right. We should have been taking 
fish in satisfactory size and numbers, 
but we no could do. Henry was bothered. 
It took him longer to release the under- 
sized fish than it did to lure one to his 
hook. He leaned over the side of the 
boat and sweat and cursed to release the 
barb without inflicting serious injury. 

“T’ve seen bass die in a live-box that 
you'd swear, when you put ’em in, would 
live a natural lifetime!” he explained 
rather petulantly. “I’ve seen ’em go belly 
up over night, and you could trace the 
prints of your fingers when you’d un- 
hooked ’em by the fungus that took hold. 

“That shows,” he said, “just how care- 
ful you’ve got to be when you let the 
babies go. The hatchery boys tell me 
that trout, which don’t seem to have 
scales enough to protect ’em against 
much of anything, will stand two or three 


: times the handling that bass will. 


“We should give it up’—looking at 
the sky—‘“spite of the way the day looks. 
Nothing but little fish all afternoon. I’m 
going to catch just one more, and if he 
won’t measure ten inches I’m going to 
call it a day. And not so good a day at 
that!” 

The drone of an outboard motor had 
been evident for some minutes. The boat 
it propelled was approaching from behind 
the point which formed the bay. Just as 
Henry struck his next fish the craft came 
into sight, headed for the opposite shore. 
As he rose from his seat, however, its 
course changed abruptly. The bow swung 
in our direction, and long before it was 
within hailing distance an official-looking 
hat was doffed and waved heartily at us. 

“That old devil again!” said Henry. 
“Seems as if every time I leave home he 
dogs my trail until he catches up. It 
beats me, how a man can be so many 
places as that rascal can!” 

It was, indeed, the Old Warden, and 
he cut off his motor and brought his boat 
gently against ours before Henry had 
succeeded in liberating his last illegal 
smallmouth. The old fellow helped in the 
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process by holding the leader while 

Henry gently prodded with his fingers 

and a disgorger, keeping the bass un- 

der water the while, to free the barb 
from its jaw. 

“There!” Henry said at long last 
and sighed with relief, watching 
the fish fan its fins a moment and 
then swim slowly into deep water. 

“T’ll come get him next season, and I 

guess that'll pay for the pains 

I've taken. 


“That’s the end of an unper- \ \ hl 1 
fect day!” he declared, com- .-) || \\il ff 


mencing to take down. “The 
dangedest thing!”— 
to the Warden. “T’ll 
bet we've hooked 
over fifteen bass this 
afternoon in this \ 
bay, and not one of 
‘em a keeper. Some 
as small as six or 
seven inches; a few 
just under the lim- 
a. 

“They'll run that 
way some days,” the 
old fellow agreed. 
“Seem to feed by age 
groups. You'll catch 
undersized fish until 
you can’t rest, and 
nothin’ you know 
how to do will tempt 
the old folks out.” 


“PYUT it ought to mean 

good news another: 
year!” Henry said en- 
thusiastically. He likes 
to look on the bright side 
of things, especially when 
the present side is pretty 
dark. “This lake is filled 
with food! The water is clean 
and not too cold, and not too 
warm, either. We’ve never 
found any parasites that your 
Department takes seriously. 
Likely, every fish we've 
hooked and put back today will be legal 
size next summer, unless some careless 
rascal kills "em before that.” 

The Old Warden moved the gasoline 
can at his feet and said, “Maybe.” He 
said it a bit dryly, perhaps somewhat 
skeptically. 

Henry, untying his leader, looked 
quickly and sharply at him. “Off on the 
wrong foot again, am I?” he asked stern- 
ly. Or with pretended sternness, anyhow. 
The two carry on with a sort of mimic 
truculence, and have for years. 

“What makes you suspect that you’re 
wrong this time, Henry?” 





“Nothing. Nothing much. Except that 
I opened my mouth and made something 
that approximated a suggestion of a flat 
statement. I notice that about every time 
I do in your presence I 
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They caught a 
._  muskie in Teal 
_ Lake that was 
601% inches long, 
=. weighed 42 
pounds and was 
19 years old 


“I hadn’t noticed much snappin’ on 
my part,” the other responded, “and I’d 
thank you to leave head-snappin’-off un- 
mentioned until same takes place. But 
as for your statement, it’s so. You come 
close to goin’ on record, and I didn’t 
agree. Fact is, if I hadn’t wanted to act 
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By HAROLD TITUS 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


extra polite and courteous this fine after- 
noon I’d have jumped down your throat 
instead of just tryin’ to pass your silliness 
off without drawin’ attention to it.” 

He grinned then, and his eyes twinkled. 

Henry tipped his head back and 
laughed. 

“Come on!” he challenged. “I can 
take it! What was it I said that marked 
me as a nincompoop now?” 

The Old Warden reached for his pipe, 
chuckling, and gave a long-drawn, high- 
pitched “Heigh-hum!” to indicate his 
enjoyment of the by-play. 

“What kind of interested me was your 
confidence that those baby bass you 
set loose today—and I know, Henry, you 
done a swell job of handlin’ ’em careful 
—would all be big enough to lug home 
next summer when you come tryin’ to 
fool ’em. It’s somethin’ I wished I knew 
more about: the growth rate of fish un- 
der what we call natural conditions. I 
expect there’s lots of other folks would 
like some exact information on that sub- 
ject too, 

“Last month I checked over a couple 
of dudes down from below who’d been 
fishin’ Little Boy and had a nice catch 
of brown trout. One of ’em sure was well 
posted on his natural history. He took 
his fish out of his creel one at a time 
and told me just how old they was. That 
one was a two-year-old, he said, and this 
one was three, and the other couldn’t 
be over four. I listened to him quite 
interested, and he explained that he lives 
near a hatchery and spends a lot of time 
there and can tell how old a fish is by 
just lookin’ at it. Or anyhow, by just 
slappin’ the ruler he carries with him 
on it.” 

“Did you disillusionize him?” Henry 
asked. 

“Oh, no!”—striking a match. “Course 
not”—puffing. “You see, he knew! He 
was positive’”—snapping the match over- 
board; “and when folks are positive 
about these things, unless they’ve had 
the learnin’ and experience to qualify, I 
just go yonder in a hurry. 

“Now, almost anybody who’s interest- 
ed and handy to a hatchery can figure 
how fast a fish will grow under artificial 
conditions. But what they’re goin’ to do 
under natural conditions is somethin’ 
else again. 

“It’s pretty important we found out, 
too. If we have a size limit of ten inches 
on bass, we should know how long it’s 
goin’ to take a yearlin’ turned loose from 
a rearin’ pond to get to be that length. 
And to find that out, you’ve got to know 
what kind of an environment he’s intro- 
duced to after his kindergarten days are 
done. That’s what makes it a hard job. 
Until we do know how fast a fish will get 
to be legal-sized under a given set of con- 


When you catch a nice trout or 
bass, did you ever stop to think 
how long it took to produce him? 





ditions and with a given number of com- 
panions, we can’t regulate our bag limits 
except by guess-and-by-gosh, and we’re 
only goin’ at our hatchery program blind- 
folded. 

“It takes longer for a fish to get legal 
than a lot of us think,” he continued, 
resting an elbow on the gunwale and lean- 
ing comfortably against it. “I was quite 
surprised to read.somé things they’ve 
found out in Wisconsin lately. Mebby 
it’s been found out in other states, too, 
but I just happened to read this report. 
They’ve ‘made a pretty. good start at 
findin’ out.*things,..I’d, say, considerin’ 
how complicated’ the problem is. 


“yo know. how they can tell the age 
of afish, don’t you? From the rings 
on the scales. Just about like the annual 
rings on trees. A fish grows fast in sum- 
mer and mighty slow in winter. That 
slowin’ down period makes a ring on the 
scale that you can see under a glass. 
Count those rings ima healthy fish, and 
you have his age. 

“Well, sir, they find that bass in a 
lot of Wisconsin lakes take six 
years to make it up to ten inches. 
That’s less *n two inches a 
year on the average, remember, 
and likely they whoop it up the 
first year or two faster ’n they do 
when they get older. In some lakes, 
where food was better or water 
more comfortable or not so many 
fish, or mebby all three—why, in 
those lakes they found out that a 
bass might make it to ten inches 
in three years, which is fast work. 

“They’ve also gone far enough 
along in Wisconsin to sort of fig- 
ure that large- and small-mouth 
bass, even if their habits are 
kind of far apart, make growth 
at pretty near the same rate. The 
oldest largemouth they’ve got a 
record of was sixteen years old. 
He weighed 4% pounds. The old- 
est smallmouth was four- 
teen years old, and he 





weighed 314. Course, those 
oldest fish ain’t necessarily 
the biggest. They found a 
744-pound largemouth that had made 
it in thirteen years, and a 5%4-pound 
smallmouth that was only a middle-aged 
feller of ten. 

“So you see, Henry, it would appear 
that some of your six-inch bass you 
turned back today have got to eat lots of 
spinach and cod liver oil to get up to ten 
inches by next summer. Chances are, 
those bigger ones will make the grade. 
That is, if the competition don’t get too 
heavy, or somethin’ like that. 

“No, sir,” he said, eying his pipe and 
scowling a bit, “fish don’t appear 
to grow nowheres near as fast as most 
fishermen think. Take lake trout. Wis- 
consin found out that it takes four years 
on the average to get a lake trout up to 
three pounds, and a three-pound laker 
ain’t much to brag about. They foun 
one that had put on two pounds : 
every year he lived, though. He * 
was twelve years old and weighed 
an even quarter of a hundred 
pounds. (Continued on page 73) 

































That one was a two-year-old, he said, 
and this one was three 








OR three consecutive days it 
rained. The first day wasn’t so bad. 
The campers built some coffee and 
boiled a few eggs with the help 
of canned heat. Then they donned oil- 
skins and caught a few fish that had not 
learned that it was against tradition to 
bite when the wind was from the east. 

It was some feat to peel off the water- 
proof coats and dive into the tent with- 
out getting soaked, and the rolled-up 
oilskins occupied more space than was 
comfortable. When the fish were being 
fried on the man-sized gasoline range, 
and it became a choice of suffocation in 
a closed tent or semi-immersion with 
the door open, the latter won. So they sat 
on the driest portion of the floor and 
ate the fish and played cards until they 
went to bed, not because they were 
sleepy but because sitting had become 
monotonous. 

The second day commenced with an- 
other coffee-and-egg breakfast and ended 
with warmed canned beans and more 
coffee, all cooked over canned heat, one 
dose of the vapor range in those con- 
fined quarters having been a trifle more 
than sufficient. Being good sports, they 
fished no more for fish which they could 
not cook comfortably and spent the time 
between meals in alternately sitting in 
the tent or acrobatically assuming oil- 
skins and standing up in the rain in or- 

























der to take the kinks out of their joints. 

By the third day, there were moments 
when those two campers could have 
cheerfully massacred each other between 
the alternate activities of going out into 
the wet to avoid sitting and returning to 
a cluttered tent to get out of the rain. 

The fourth day, which broke clear and 
fair, was a life-saver in more ways than 
one. 

“This joint,” said Jerry, as he in- 
spected the impedimenta spread out to 
dry, “looks like a Chinese laundry evicted 
for non-payment of rent, and I feel as 
if I never wanted to sit down again.” 

“As for me,” said Jim, trying to ex- 
tract a stitch from his side, “I’m all 
through with tents in which a fellow 
can neither stand erect nor cook an 
honest-to-goodness meal!” 
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Putting the 


Get the right tent for the purpose intended 


Which is the beginning of wisdom as 
applied to camping. 

A tent in which one may only lie or sit 
is all right in good weather, when one 
doesn’t need a tent at all. The real pur- 
pose of a tent is to make its occupant 
comfortable during a spell when he would 
not be happy in the open air. This is 
something that the old-timer discovered, 
in the days when a canoeist did real cruis- 
ing. The highest type of practical camp- 
er, he evolved, built or had made to 
order 90 per cent of the devices which 
have made camping popular and which 
have sweetened the bank accounts of the 
sporting goods dealers who copied his 
ideas. 

The canoeist started out in a decked 
canoe having a six-foot cockpit. Above 
that cockpit he erected a tent in which 
he could sit or lie down and sleep. It 
was light and compact, and made him 
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as independent as a turtle. But early in 
his career he discovered its shortcomings 
during unpleasant weather, when he must 
either stay put or get wet. So he junked 
the ingenious affair and adopted either a 
pyramid or the marquee, which was or- 
iginally called the Knickerbocker tent 
after the Knickerbocker Canoe Club. 


N the original models the tent front 
served as an awning when open and 

a door when closed. An early improve- 
ment consisted of an independent door 
flap, the upper portion of which was 
filled in with mosquito netting and which 
could be hooked on the front. This ob- 
viated taking down the awning except in 
a driving rain. 

The sewed-in floor of heavy water- 
proof brown canvas measured 8x8 
feet. The height at the center pole was 
also 8 feet, and the sides sloped inward 
so that at about 6 feet from the ground 
the tent was 5 feet square. Such a can- 
vas bungalow would accommodate two 
cots with room for a folding table be- 
tween them. The four spreaders from 
the center pole constituted clothes racks, 
and the height of the tent and the netted 
closable window at the rear permitted 
cooking a real meal indoors in bad weath- 
er. Detachable curtains, which could be 
hung to the three sides of the awning 
roof, converted the space beneath into a 
combination kitchenette and dining nook. 


Pyramid tent with waterproof floor cloth. 
Note how little floor space is occupied by 
full-sized air bed in this 7x7 light affair 


(Below) 7x7 wall tent with hinged ridge 
and jointed poles. A 7x14 fly serves as a 
comfortable dining nook. Tent, fly and all 
equipment shown are carried in the canoe 
without inconveniencing a crew of two 
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Marquee tents at a week-end camp. Th 


In addition to the choice collection of 
articles which could be hung on tent pole 
and spreaders, there was unlimited stor- 
age space beneath the cots. The whole 
affair weighed approximately sixty 
pounds, and was the usual outfit for two 
canoeists. It still is probably the best for 
the touring automobilist. 

For the single canoeist or the solitary 
camper, the miner’s or pyramid tent, 7 
feet high at center with sewed-in floor 
measuring 7x7 feet, is mighty good 
medicine. The steep sides permit of 
very light waterproof drill being used, 
so that even with a sewed-in heavy 
floor cloth the total weight is very 
little. It can hang from the limb of 
a tree or from a rope stretched be- 
tween two trees, or may be supported 
by two shear poles or a single center 
pole, the former methods giving more 
standing space. 

The pyramid is the quickest tent to 
set up. One peg at each corner of 
the floor cloth, one in the center 
of the front, hanging the center, and 
the tent is up. The camper may stand 
erect in it, and this height combined 
with a rear window permits. cooking 
over a gasoline or kerosene stove. On 
account of the abruptly sloping sides, 
it calls for cushions or an air bed. In 
a pinch, it can accommodate two. 

The criticism that rain will enter 
the front during a heavy storm ap- 
plies only to those models in which 
both edges of the door are vertical. 
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Sloping the inside flap edge part-way 
across the front will obviate this. 

So much for the one-night stand or 
for week-ender. For an extended stay 
in one location the proposition is totally 
different. Nothing better has been evolv- 
ed for this than the good old-fashioned 
type of wall tent. 

The average purchaser of a wall tent 
will select one of the heaviest material 
and closest weave tRat his finances will 
tolerate and then point with great pride 
to the summer home which he has 
acquired. The tent may be dry during 
ordinary storms, but the occupant is 
all wet — generally from perspiration. 











in the limited areas afforded by the decks of the sailing canoes 


Non-leak pyra- 


flaps. Bottoms 
of both are 
outside the sill 








And here’s why. For a short sojourn, 
one may camp under a tree or in a shady 
nook and get away with it. But if one 
remains in such a location for a pro- 
tracted spell, both tent and contents will 
grow a beautiful crop of green whiskers 
and become the haven of undesirable in- 
sects that will breed like guinea-pigs or 
a family on relief. 

The proper procedure in making a 
permanent camp is to pitch the tent 
in the open air with the door. facing 
the east, in order to enjoy the benefits 
of a morning sun bath. Now, a sun 
bath, up to a certain point, is good, 
but too much is too much. And after 
a few hours’ exposure to a summer 
sunning, the interior of an unpro- 


eg front. Pa tected tent is about 10 degrees hotter 
AED ae ide than the sub-cellar of perdition. 


OR this reason, a fly which pro- 
vides an air space between it and 
the tent roof is as much a requisite 
to comfort as an attic in a cottage. 
Not only does a fly keep the tent in- 
terior several degrees cooler in hot 
weather, but it also breaks up a heavy 
downpour into a non-penetrating mist 
which will not go through even a 
light-weight tent roof. This combina- 
tion of tent and fly permits the use 
of a light fabric, which saves weight 
in transportation and dollars in pur- 
chase price. 
To obtain the greatest amount 
of benefit (Continued on page 72) 
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All loaded 

and ready 

to go over 
the hill 


HERE are four essentials for a 

successful canoe cruise: a canoe, 

food, shelter and a place to go. In 

the early days the Indian had only 
the fourth, and he had plenty of that. 
The other three he had to provide, and 
through his ingenuity in providing the 
first we have the canoe today. 

The canoe is distinctly an invention of 
the red man. Out of the materials of the 
forest he designed it to meet his unique 
transportation problems. In a country 
where the lakes and rivers were the only 
thoroughfares, this boat of the Indian 
had to be seaworthy in order to cross 
large bodies of water and yet light 
enough to be portaged around waterfalls 
and from one lake or river to the next. 
So nearly perfect was the Indian’s crea- 
tion that the modern canoe, though con- 


: structed of different materials, is still 


patterned after the one designed hun- 
dreds of years ago. 

Three trees provided the material for 
the canoe. The outer wood of the large 
white cedar was used for the ribs, the 
gunwales, the thwarts and the floor- 
boards; the bark of the birch provided 
the covering; the green roots of the 
white spruce furnished the thongs for 
sewing, and the pitch of the white spruce 
made the craft watertight. Twice have I 
gone into the woods of the north with 
Ojibway Indians, our only tools an ax 
and a knife, and twice have we come out 
with a birch-bark canoe weighing about 
sixty pounds and capable of carrying 
half a ton. 

On a northern canoe cruise today you 
do not need to build a canoe; you may 
borrow, rent or buy one. Your only prob- 
lem is to decide on the size of your craft. 
I have spent three months every summer 
for the past twelve years cruising the 
country north of the Minnesota-On- 
tario boundary. I have tried canoes of all 
types and sizes, and have found that the 
most satisfactory one for two people for 
a trip lasting up to a month is the 16- 
foot guide’s model, canvas-covered cedar 
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ES Canoe Cruise 


An informative article for the man planning a 
trip into the lake country 


By WALLACE W. KIRKLAND 


canoe. This model is deeper and wider 
than the regular one; it is more sturdily 
built and will carry a much heavier load. 
It can readily be portaged by one man. 

When it is necessary to put three peo- 
ple in a canoe—I don’t like three people 
in a.canoe—the 17-footer is necessary. 
If the people are all large, then the 18. 
The 18-footer is also good in a coun- 
try where there isn’t much portaging, or 
where the lakes and rivers are big. But 
the ideal canoe-cruising country has por- 
tages, and the lakes are more attractive 
when they are small. 

No northern canoe cruise is really per- 
fect without portages. Hard though they 
may seem at the time, they are always 
a welcome break in the monotony of long 
paddles. The action of the tump-line and 
portage strap whets the appetite, and it 
has the magical quality of softening 
many a hard camp bed. So in selecting 
your country for that canoe cruise, be 
sure it has some portages in it, but 
avoid if possible those measuring over 
half an inch on a map whose scale is 
four miles to the inch. 

On an 800-mile cruise from Lake Win- 
nipeg to York Factory on Hudson Bay 
two summers ago we used the 17-foot 
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An Ojibway Indian family putting the finishing touches on a birch-bark canoe 


freighter canoes. They are canvas cover- 
ed, and much deeper and wider than the 
cruisers. They are too big to be handled 
by paddles alone, and must be rowed. 
They weigh 120 pounds new, and will 
carry 1,500 pounds, and in the big rapids 
of the Nelson and God’s Rivers and in 
bucking the waves sweeping in from the 
Bay they were ideal. 

And now for the portaging of the 
canoe. I have experimented through the 
years with scores of devices designed to 
ease the rub of the canoe upon the shoul- 
ders. I have tried air cushions, flat ones 
and round ones. I have tried sponge rub- 
ber, pads that were stuffed with cotton, 
rain suits and pillows. I now use a lum- 
berjack shirt or a sweater thrown over 
the shoulders with the sleeves tied around 
the neck. I have also tried different types 
of yokes and—again by a process of 
selection— have come to the Indian 
method of paddles. 

The middle thwart of a properly made 
canoe is the exact center of balance, and 
in carrying the canoe this thwart should 
be directly over the shoulders. I tie two 
loops of heavy twine along this thwart. 
These loops are tied so that the blades 
of the paddles will slip through them and 
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Action, and plenty of it! There’s a thrill in riding white water that can’t be equaled 


be held firmly against the thwart, and 
wide enough apart to permit the neck of 
the carrier to fit between them. 

When making a portage, the blades of 
the paddles are slid through the loops so 
that they project forward of the thwart 
about eight inches. The handles of the 
paddles are tied to the gunwales just 
ahead of the rear seat. Then the canoe is 
flipped bottom up and portaged bow first. 


HE usual way to portage a canoe is 

stern first, with your head in be- 
tween the handles of the paddles. But 
this means turning the canoe end for end 
at the beginning of every portage; and if 
you should slip and fall with your head 
caught between the paddles, there would 
be the chance of straining your neck. By 
carrying the canoe bow forward, with 
just the tips of the paddles resting upon 
the shoulders, the need for reversing is 
eliminated, and in the event of a fall the 
canoe can be thrown clear. 

The proper length of the paddles for 
cruising is a matter of personal choice. 
In most cases, however, it holds true 
that the more experience a man has had 
in canoe cruising the shorter the paddle 
he uses. Shorter, too, are the strokes he 
takes, and greater the part that his 
stomach muscles play in pushing the 
canoe forward. He tends to eliminate the 
weak part of every stroke—the long 
teach forward and the long reach back 
—and takes out of it, as it were, just the 
meat of the stroke. In doing this he sel- 
dom raises his upper hand above the level 
of his shoulder. 

Befdfe we discuss food and shelter it 
may be well to mention a few precau- 
tions. In country where there are no 
trails and where the woods are impassa- 
ble, the canoe takes on an added im- 
portance. One could get out of the woods 
with a broken arm or leg; he could go 
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days without food, and live without shel- 
ter. But if his canoe were lost or wreck- 
ed, he would be helpless. 

Wind, waves and waterfalls are three 
things the cruiser must always be on 
guard against. I am not thinking now 
of head winds which retard progress and 
make lakes rough, although those are 
sometimes dangerous, but of the sudden 
wind squalls which come up in summer, 
often at night, usually preceding a thun- 
derstorm. These winds have the force of 
tornadoes and are capable of tearing 
branches from the trees and of picking 
up unguarded canoes and hurling them 
great distances. Against such blows one 
must always guard, and always tie his 
canoe to a tree or boulder when it is 
turned over on the shore for the night. 

Waves are the second danger. Not the 
waves one encounters when crossing 
lakes in rough weather, but those insig- 
nificant waves which are constantly lap- 
ping against the shore and can quickly 
pry loose a partly-drawn-up canoe and 
set it adrift. Never leave your canoe 
partly in the water, even though you ex- 
pect to be gone for only a minute, with- 
out tying it securely. 

Waterfalls are the third danger, and 
these include rapids. The cruiser should 
always stop well above the sound of fall- 
ing water and reconnoiter carefully be- 
fore approaching it. He should also make 
certain that there is a deep enough chan- 
nel through a stretch of rapids before 
attempting to shoot them, and then be 
sure that they end in navigable water 
and not in a jumping-off place. Well- 
traveled portages around rapids indicate 
that they should not be run. 

Now about food for that canoe cruise. 
I have found that in the woods eating 
can be made one of the big pleasures of 
the day. On my first cruise many years 
ago we went light and sacrificed every- 












thing to the god of avoirdupois. We took 
dehydrated this and dehydrated that; 
condensed this and compact that. We 
eliminated butter from our bill of fare, 
and looked with superior scorn upon the 
other member of the party when he 
timidly suggested taking along a can of 
jam. We divided the food into daily por- 
tions; and although another spoonful of 
sugar would have improved the taste of 
the tea, we went without it. 

Cutting down on the weight of food is 
often necessary on special expeditions 
where other things are more important. 
But why anyone taking a canoe cruise 
for fun should deny himself the pleasure 
of eating is beyond me. There is a limit, 
of course, to what a man takes; and when 
you do your own packing across the 
portages, weight does have some signifi- 
cance. But I would prefer making an 
extra trip over every portage and have 
jam on my bannock and that extra 
spoonful of sugar in my tea. 


E eliminate, as far as possible, 

food packed in cans; butter, jam 
and lard are the exceptions. And we take 
plenty of each item, so that there is never 
the need for rationing. Tastes differ, so 
that it would be hard to plan a menu 
which would meet universal approval. 
Some mention of the things we take on 
our northern trips may be helpful. Here 
is a typical day’s meals. 

First, of course, there is breakfast. 
One always associates pancakes with the 
morning meal, but we seldom have them 
on our cruises, unless we are laying over 
for a day and have plenty of time to 
cook and then digest them. And the last 
remark is not intended to reflect on our 
ability to make flapjacks, though I will 
admit that it took us eight years to find 
out that the baking powder should be put 
in last. But if (Continued on page 62) 
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All loaded 

and ready 

to go over 
the hill 


HERE are four essentials for a 

successful canoe cruise: a canoe, 

food, shelter and a place to go. In 

the early days the Indian had only 
the fourth, and he had plenty of that. 
The other three he had to provide, and 
through his ingenuity in providing the 
first we have the canoe today. 

The canoe is distinctly an invention of 
the red man. Out of the materials of the 
forest he designed it to meet his unique 
transportation problems. In a country 
where the lakes and rivers were the only 
thoroughfares, this boat of the Indian 
had to be seaworthy in order to cross 
large bodies of water and yet light 
enough to be portaged around waterfalls 
and from one lake or river to the next. 
So nearly perfect was the Indian’s crea- 
tion that the modern canoe, though con- 
* structed of different materials, is still 
patterned after the one designed hun- 
dreds of years ago. 

Three trees provided the material for 
the canoe. The outer wood of the large 
white cedar was used for the ribs, the 
gunwales, the thwarts and the floor- 
boards; the bark of the birch provided 
the covering; the green roots of the 
white spruce furnished the thongs for 
sewing, and the pitch of the white spruce 
made the craft watertight. Twice have I 
gone into the woods of the north with 
Ojibway Indians, our only tools an ax 
and a knife, and twice have we come out 
with a birch-bark canoe weighing about 
sixty pounds and capable of carrying 
half a ton. 

On a northern canoe cruise today you 
do not need to build a canoe; you may 
borrow, rent or buy one. Your only prob- 
lem is to decide on the size of your craft. 
I have spent three months every summer 
for the past twelve years cruising the 
country north of the Minnesota-On- 
tario boundary. I have tried canoes of all 
types and sizes, and have found that the 
most satisfactory one for two people for 
a trip lasting up to a month is the 16- 
foot guide’s model, canvas-covered cedar 
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canoe. This model is deeper and wider 
than the regular one; it is more sturdily 
built and will carry a much heavier load. 
It can readily be portaged by one man. 

When it is necessary to put three peo- 
ple in a canoe—I don’t like three people 
in a.canoe—the 17-footer is necessary. 
If the people are all large, then the 18. 
The 18-footer is also good in a coun- 
try where there isn’t much portaging, or 
where the lakes and rivers are big. But 
the ideal canoe-cruising country has por- 
tages, and the lakes are more attractive 
when they are small. 

No northern canoe cruise is really per- 
fect without portages. Hard though they 
may seem at the time, they are always 
a welcome break in the monotony of long 
paddles. The action of the tump-line and 
portage strap whets the appetite, and it 
has the magical quality of softening 
many a hard camp bed. So in selecting 
your country for that canoe cruise, be 
sure it has some portages in it, but 
avoid if possible those measuring over 
half an inch on a map whose scale is 
four miles to the inch. 

On an 800-mile cruise from Lake Win- 
nipeg to York Factory on Hudson Bay 
two summers ago we used the 17-foot 
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freighter canoes. They are canvas cover- 
ed, and much deeper and wider than the 
cruisers. They are too big to be handled 
by paddles alone, and must be rowed. 
They weigh 120 pounds new, and will 
carry 1,500 pounds, and in the big rapids 
of the Nelson and God’s Rivers and in 
bucking the waves sweeping in from the 
Bay they were ideal. 

And now for the portaging of the 
canoe. I have’ experimented through the 
years with scores of devices designed to 
ease the rub of the canoe upon the shoul- 
ders. I have tried air cushions, flat ones 
and round ones. I have tried sponge rub- 
ber, pads that were stuffed with cotton, 
rain suits and pillows. I now use a lum- 
berjack shirt or a sweater thrown over 
the shoulders with the sleeves tied around 
the neck. I have also tried different types 
of yokes and—again by a process of 
selection — have come to the Indian 
method of paddles. 

The middle thwart of a properly made 
canoe is the exact center of balance, and 
in carrying the canoe this thwart should 
be directly over the shoulders. I tie two 
loops of heavy twine along this thwart. 
These loops are tied so that the blades 
of the paddles will slip through them and 


An Ojibway Indian family putting the finishing touches on a birch-bark canoe 
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be held firmly against the thwart, and 
wide enough apart to permit the neck of 
the carrier to fit between them. 

When making a portage, the blades of 
the paddles are slid through the loops so 
that they project forward of the thwart 
about eight inches. The handles of the 
paddles are tied to the gunwales just 
ahead of the rear seat. Then the canoe is 
flipped bottom up and portaged bow first. 


HE usual way to portage a canoe is 

stern first, with your head in be- 
tween the handles of the paddles. But 
this means turning the canoe end for end 
at the beginning of every portage; and if 
you should slip and fall with your head 
caught between the paddles, there would 
be the chance of straining your neck. By 
carrying the canoe bow forward, with 
just the tips of the paddles resting upon 
the shoulders, the need for reversing is 
eliminated, and in the event of a fall the 
canoe can be thrown clear. 

The proper length of the paddles for 
cruising is a matter of personal choice. 
In most cases, however, it holds true 
that the more experience a man has had 
in canoe cruising the shorter the paddle 
he uses. Shorter, too, are the strokes he 
takes, and greater the part that his 
stomach muscles play in pushing the 
canoe forward. He tends to eliminate the 
weak part of every stroke—the long 
teach forward and the long reach back 
—and takes out of it, as it were, just the 
meat of the stroke. In doing this he sel- 
dom raises his upper hand above the level 
of his shoulder. 

Befd¥e we discuss food and shelter it 
may be well to mention a few precau- 
tions. In country where there are no 
trails and where the woods are impassa- 
ble, the canoe takes on an added im- 
portance. One could get out of the woods 
with a broken arm or leg; he could go 
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days without food, and live without shel- 
ter. But if his canoe were lost or wreck- 
ed, he would be helpless. 

Wind, waves and waterfalls are three 
things the cruiser must always be on 
guard against. I am not thinking now 
of head winds which retard progress and 
make lakes rough, although those are 
sometimes dangerous, but of the sudden 
wind squalls which come up in summer, 
often at night, usually preceding a thun- 
derstorm. These winds have the force of 
tornadoes and are capable of tearing 
branches from the trees and of picking 
up unguarded canoes and hurling them 
great distances. Against such blows one 
must always guard, and always tie his 
canoe to a tree or boulder when it is 
turned over on the shore for the night. 

Waves are the second danger. Not the 
waves one encounters when crossing 
lakes in rough weather, but those insig- 
nificant waves which are constantly lap- 
ping against the shore and can quickly 
pry loose a partly-drawn-up canoe and 
set it adrift. Never leave your canoe 
partly in the water, even though you ex- 
pect to be gone for only a minute, with- 
out tying it securely. 

Waterfalls are the third danger, and 
these include rapids. The cruiser should 
always stop well above the sound of fall- 
ing water and reconnoiter carefully be- 
fore approaching it. He should also make 
certain that there is a deep enough chan- 
nel through a stretch of rapids before 
attempting to shoot them, and then be 
sure that they end in navigable water 
and not in a jumping-off place. Well- 
traveled portages around rapids indicate 
that they should not be run. 

Now about food for that canoe cruise. 
I have found that in the woods eating 
can be made one of the big pleasures of 
the day. On my first cruise many years 
ago we went light and sacrificed every- 
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thing to the god of avoirdupois. We took 
dehydrated this and dehydrated that; 
condensed this and compact that. We 
eliminated butter from our bill of fare, 
and looked with superior scorn upon the 
other member of the party when he 
timidly suggested taking along a can of 
jam. We divided the food into daily por- 
tions; and although another spoonful of 
sugar would have improved the taste of 
the tea, we went without it. 

Cutting down on the weight of food is 
often necessary on special expeditions 
where other things are more important. 
But why anyone taking a canoe cruise 
for fun should deny himself the pleasure 
of eating is beyond me. There is a limit, 
of course, to what a man takes; and when 
you do your own packing across the 
portages, weight does have some signifi- 
cance. But I would prefer making an 
extra trip over every portage and have 
jam on my bannock and that extra 
spoonful of sugar in my tea. 


WE eliminate, as far as possible, 
food packed in cans; butter, jam 
and lard are the exceptions. And we take 
plenty of each item, so that there is never 
the need for rationing. Tastes differ, so 
that it would be hard to plan a menu 
which would meet universal approval. 
Some mention of the things we take on 
our northern trips may be helpful. Here 
is a typical day’s meals. 

First, of course, there is breakfast. 
One always associates pancakes with the 
morning meal, but we seldom have them 
on our cruises, unless we are laying over 
for a day and have plenty of time to 
cook and then digest them. And the last 
remark is not intended to reflect on our 
ability to make flapjacks, though I will 
admit that it took us eight years to find 
out that the baking powder should be put 
in last. But if (Continued on page 62) 
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HE bass made another furious 
rush, and I yielded a little line to 
ease the strain on the rod tip, 
which had bent almost to the dan- 
ger point. The line had tested only 4% 
pounds when new, and I had used it hard 
all season, but that bass couldn’t break it. 

I didn’t have much fear for the line; 
four months’ experience with it had 
shown me its capabilities. Still, I didn’t 
take any chances, and paid it out liberal- 
ly. I was following the method of the 
angler who landed the 80-pound shark on 
an 8-pound-test line (story unverified, 
but a good story nevertheless) and who, 
when questioned as to his tactics, is re- 
ported to have said, “Every time he 
wanted an inch of line I gave him two.” 
During most of the battle, therefore, the 
bass was fifty feet or more from me. 

The fish made his fourth and last leap. 
He was now beginning to tire. ‘Working 
carefully and slowly, I started to bring 
him in. As he came nearer, the strain on 
each inch of the line was, of course, in- 
creased, but by this time most of the 
fight was out of him. About ten minutes 
after I had hooked him I backed slowly 
into shallow water and slipped the net 
under one of the most beautifully marked 
smallmouths I have ever seen. 

This bass, taken from Lake Nancy on 
an October afternoon, weighed just four 
ounces over four pounds and was the 
climax of a season’s fishing with a com- 
plete tournament outfit—“!-ounce ac- 
curacy” rod, free-spool reel and 4%- 
pound-test line. I had used the light line 
almost exclusively during the entire sea- 
son; but while I had taken plenty of 
bass with it, none had weighed more than 
three pounds. Now, in its severest test, 
it had again proved itself. 

Lest ultra-light tackle be considered as 
having no practical value in bass fishing 
and its use merely an affectation, I should 
like to make an explanation. 


By HAROLD C. HOLLIS 


A %-ounce plug, the size commonly 
used for bass fishing, hits the water with 
a mighty splash, especially when cast in 
the high arc necessitated by the stiff rod 
generally used. A %4-ounce plug makes 
somewhat less disturbance, and a %- 
ounce very much less. But a 1%4-ounce 
plug, properly cast, makes little more 
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A—6\,-foot rod ie img lures. Light and 
flexib 
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splash than one of the larger fly-rod 
artificials. 

Under some conditions the heavy 
splash of the larger lures may not be a 
great disadvantage. When the fish are 
lying deep, it probably serves to arouse 
them. Certain it is that these lures ac- 
count for the majority of bass taken 
every year. 

The midget plug is the lure of the 
minority—the very small minority. Per- 


The large-mouth black bass from the lily-pads and weed beds 

























haps that is one reason for its effective- 
ness: the fish have had little experience 
with it and so are more readily deceived. 
There are times, however, when cau- 
tion is imperative, not only in the ap- 
proach to the fishing site, but also in the 
presentation of the lure. Now, perhaps I 
have more than an ordinary aversion for 
heavily falling lures because my early 
fishing was with a fly rod for trout, a 
game in which any perceptible disturb- 
ance of the water by the cast is not only 
a mark of bad form but very likely a 
wasted opportunity. Certainly I would 
not have much confidence in my fishing 
if someone were tossing rocks in the wa- 
ter about my lure, and some casters 
create almost as much disturbance with 
their plugs as the rock-thrower would. 


XPERIENCE seemed to corroborate 
my view. I noticed that when a 
heavy plug was dropped in or very near 
the exact spot where a bass had risen it 
seldom produced a strike. If it hit ten 
feet or more from the place and was 
reeled through, it was more likely to be 
taken. A bass bug or other fly-rod lure, 
however, could be placed in the exact 
center of the ring with at least 75 per 
cent assurance of success—provided the 
bass were not alarmed by the fisherman’s 
approach. Using a dry fly during a shad 
hatch when bass have been rising freely, 
I have had a perfect score—a fish for 
every cast. It seemed, therefore, that the 
lure’s entry into the water was a factor 
which should be considered. 

I also found that in river fishing, par- 
ticularly in shallows or pockets, the 
fly-rod artificials were so far superior to 
the heavier casting-rod lures that there 
was no comparison. When plugs did get 
results, it was usually in pools. 

Yet the casting rod is an interesting 
tool. I am not one of those who contend 
that the use of the fly rod requires greater 
skill. There are many fishing situations in 
which the casting rod has the advantage 
over the fly rod. Fly-rod lures do not 
sink rapidly and cannot be manipulated 
effectively at great depths; so their use- 
fulness is limited to times when fish are 
near the surface or can be induced to 
rise. 

Casting-rod lures, on the other hand, 
even the lighter ones, can readily be sent 
to any depth at which bass are likely to 
be found. The extra distance that can be 
attained with the casting rod makes it 
superior to the fly rod in fishing difficult 
wading water, such as long, deép pools 
or treacherous rapids. In lake fishing un- 
der conditions of calm water and high 
visibility it is sometimes difficult to get 
within casting distance of wary bass 
with a fly rod; the angler’s approach dis- 
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Taking bronzebacks with light tournament tackle 
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turbs them. In such cases the 100-foot 
cast which can be easily achieved with a 
casting rod is a distinct asset. 

While, of course, the casting rod can 
never equal the fly rod for delicacy of 
lure presentation, the use of smaller plugs 
and spinners narrows the gap between the 
two outfits on that score without sacrific- 
ing the short rod’s advantages. 

My own first attempts with the %- 
and %-ounce plugs were not encourag- 
ing. I was using my tournament rod, an 
open reel that was not a free spool and 
a 9-pound-test line. Although this out- 
fit handled the %4-ounce lures quite well, 
it was difficult to get the lighter ones 
out. It was necessary to make a long 
sweep with the rod tip, which sent the 
lure in a high arc. This dropped it on the 
water so heavily that much of the ad- 
vantage of its lightness was lost. Besides, 
with this cast accuracy was impossible. 

The rod, I believed, was suitable for 
the work, as the light lures bent the tip 
noticeably. It seemed, therefore, that 
with a reel as fast as the rod tip and a 
line that offered the minimum of re- 
sistance these light lures could be han- 
died. The tournament reel and stand- 
ard tournament line, designed for easy 
casting, seemed to be the answer. 


i admit that at the outset I had 
some doubts about that 414-pound- 
test line. Friends in a country where 18- 
pound-test is the favorite were openly 
skeptical, and one acquaintance was so 
unkind as to predict that with my new 
outfit I would land one bass out of every 
dozen hooked and that that one would 
be undersized. 

I tested the line with my hands. It 
broke easily—discouragingly so. That, 
of course, is not the proper way to 
determine how a line will behave un- 
der fishing conditions. In playing a fish, 
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most of the strain is taken on the rod tip. 

I assembled the outfit and walked 
down to the beach. I tied a hook on the 
line, imbedded it in the side of a boat, 
walked back about fifty feet and pulled. 
The rod took its maximum bend—at 


6 ft “ . 
of artificial gut fied fo ‘line with 
double angler's! Knot’ 


least it bent as far as I ever permit it 
when playing a fish—but the line held. 
At twenty feet and at ten feet it still 
held. Then I knew that I could land bass 
with that outfit—at least if I didn’t, it 
wouldn’t be the fault of the line. 

Before starting to fish, I tied six feet 
of artificial gut to the line, using a double 
angler’s knot. This had been a practice of 





A—Standard heavy plug must be cast beyond rise to avoid frightening bass 
B—\,-ounce plug may be cast directly to rise 





















































usually found along rocky shores 


mine for years. It is less visible in the wa- 
ter than the line and stands continued im- 
mersion better. With the tournament line 
it has two additional advantages: it takes 
up the strain at the start of the cast, and 
provides the heavier trace that is an aid 
to accuracy. Even with the leader, how- 
ever, one is still fishing with a 414-pound- 
test line, for the line will break first. 

I walked down the beach to a favorite 
weed bed. In the next twenty minutes 
or half hour of casting a pork chunk over 
this water, I took two northern pike, one 
weighing four pounds, and two large- 
mouth bass, each of which weighed over 
two pounds. The vegetation was heavy, 
and several times the fish tangled the 
line around weed stalks; but the slender 
strand always held, although I was cast- 
ing from shore and could not free it by 
hand, as I might have done had I been 
wading or fishing from a boat. 

I began to have more respect for the 
tournament line. I let the fish do lots of 
running—indeed, each one went about 
where he wanted to and wore himself out 
by his own exertions. 


HEN I replaced the pork chunk 
with a %-ounce plug and started 
casting at the edge of the weeds. I 
landed another bass, and hooked one 
that threw the plug when he leaped. 
Bait casting was taking on a new mean- 
ing. The free-spool reel paid out the line 
without a murmur. A slight wrist move- 
ment ,would send the lure seventy-five 
feet or more, the rod tip doing virtually 
all of the work. I spent some time experi- 
menting. I cut down the pork chunk and 
used a smaller weedless hook, the com- 
bination weighing not more than a quar- 
ter of an ounce. I also tried %¢-ounce 
casting weights (Continued on page 59) 
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Hunting bighorns in the mountains of China 
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HE Peking-Suiyuan Express came 

to a grinding, bumping stop at 

the frontier town of Saratsi in 

Suiyuan, Inner Mongolia. “Ai! 
Chia-li!” yelled Torgny Oeberg through 
the open window. 

A husky, hard-faced Chinese in a high 
lambskin cap, who was watching the train 
doors from the vantage-point of some 
piled-up bales, turned and broke into a 
wide, toothy grin. He jumped down and 
elbowed his way rapidly toward our 
coach through the milling, good-natured 
crowd of sheepskin-clad natives. 

“Come on, fellows, take your guns. 
Chia-li will look after the other gear.” 

Introductions followed. 

“This is Chia-li, the indispensable,” 
said Oeberg, and breaking into Chinese 
he motioned toward us in turn, clipping 
off our brief Chinese surnames. 

Owen Lattimore of our party—writer, 
traveler and linguist—was an old ac- 
quaintance. Capt. John E. McCammon 
and I, Chinese language students in the 
office of the Military Attaché, American 
Legation at Peking, were newcomers. 

“Lo Hsien Sheng, Ma Hsien Sheng, 
Ke Hsien Sheng,” acknowledged Chia-li, 
with a western handshake and an ear-to- 
ear grin. “You should have come three 
days sooner,” he said in clear Maridarin. 
“You sure missed a fine show. You heard 
of the 210 mutinous ex-bandit soldiers 
who were put to death along the railway 
line Sunday for committing depredations 
and oppressing the country-folk? Well, 
61 of them were executed here. 

“The funny part of it is that two of 
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them were runners of the 
Paotow magistrate’s yamen. 
They got into the troop train 
to save train fare, not know- 
ing that cars were being 
dropped off at various sta- 
tions on the pretense of 
transferring the disaffected 
troops to other posts. The 
freight cars were then sur- 
rounded and the soldiers 
quietly taken out and exe- 
cuted, one by one. The far- 
rison commander naturally 
ignored their protests and 
explanations. When the Pao- 
tow magistrate finally locat- 
ed his missing messengers 
and the blunder was dis- 
covered, it was much too 
late.” 

Chia-li laughed heartily at 
his own grisly story. 

Torgny issued instructions 
to Chia-li with reference to 
our baggage in almost in- 
comprehensive local dialect and led off 
to the walled city of Saratsi, about a 
mile from the railway station. We fol- 
lowed through gloomy, walled alleys and 
shortly arrived at his compound—a large 
courtyard surrounded on three sides by 
one-story Chinese buildings, the main 
house facing a massive red gate. The 
compound had belonged to Torgny’s 
father. Though now unused by Oeberg 
and occupied by a caretaker, the interior 
of the main building was but little dis- 
turbed and still reflected in many re- 


= spects the simple life led by the 
adventurous white men on this 
frontier of ancient China. 

Our host was an interesting 
character. Born and raised in 
China, son of a Norwegian mis- 
sionary, Torgny had traveled wide- 
ly in Europe and the United States, 
only to return to Mongolia and 
settle as trader and commission 
merchant with headquarters and 
home in Kweihwa, Suiyuan, west 
of Kalgan. A young man in the late 
twenties, of middle height, with a 
powerful physique, he dealt in 
every product of the province 
from hides and wool to camels and 
ponies by finding markets for the 
local producers. His commissions 
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included such strange ventures as recov- 
ery, for a reward of some thousands of 
Mex. dollars, of a thousand head of 
camels driven off by bandits. Incidental- 
ly, collection of the reward from the 
merchants of Kweihwa proved more dif- 
ficult than the successful recovery of the 
camels from the bandits. 

Chia-li, his man Friday, had a sort of 
doubtful status. Twice ex-bandit with a 
price on his head and twice reformed, he 
had been a retainer of Oeberg’s father 
and served Torgny as an attaché with- 
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out emoluments. Neither No.1 = 
boy nor compadore, he was 
a go-between, adviser, ante- 
raiser and trade-drummer ex- 
traordinary in most of Torg- 
ny’s deals with his shrewd and 
slick and sometimes shady 
clientele, and his “squeeze” 
and commissions on commis- 
sion more than made up for 
his unpaid service. A more en- 
gaging and likable scoundrel 
I’ve yet to meet. 







; Miccamaon and I had 

long discussed the idea 
of hunting the bighorn sheep 
5 in the Ta Ching Mountains of 
Suiyuan, the rocky outer 
heights of the Ala Shan Range 
of Mongolia. Our project ma- 
terialized when Lattimore, 
who is at home in Mongolia, 
joined us and arranged with 
Torgny Oeberg to meet us at 
Kweihwa. Oeberg, however, 
had to go to Kalgan on some 
business deal and joined us on 
the train, wearing a gray tweed over- 
coat, a fedora hat and low shoes, with 
no baggage except a tooth-brush in 
his pocket. 

Since a stop at Kweihwa to pick 
up his outfit was impractical, due 
to infrequent trains and the limited 
time at our disposal, Torgny con- 
tinued with us into the mountains 
in dapper city clothes, armed only 
with a pistol. He scorned our offer 
of equipment and, with only a bor- 
rowed blanket under him, slept on a 
hard kang* all during the trip, freez- 
ing his chest and roasting the posterior. 

Early next morning we loaded our 
equipment and rations on a long two- 
wheeled cart drawn by two teams, har- 
nessed tandem, and started out. At Torg- 
ny’s suggestion, we first called at the 
magistrate’s yamen to leave cards. While 
we were being announced Torgny intro- 
duced us to the executioner—a slight, 
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*Heated platform used as a bed in North China. 
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After Ovis Argali 


inoffensive-looking, middle-aged Chinese 
who had filled that busy post for many 
years. 

“His skill with the sword is proverbial 
in this district,” said Torgny in Chinese. 
“He never spots his garments.” 



































In the sheep country of Lama Kou 
Left—Chia-li, the indispensable 





The executioner bowed, with a 
pleased smile. 

The magistrate was very affable. 
Cards were exchanged, tea was 
brought in, and the purpose of our 
visit was explained. Stating that 
he felt personally responsible 
for our safety in this bandit- 

ridden hinterland, the magistrate 
directed his secretary to order out 
an armed escort for us. By the time 
the social amenities were over, the 
escort was announced as saddled and 
ready to start. 

We left amid much bowing, and in the 
outer courtyard were joined by a ser- 
geant and three men of the district’s 
mounted constabulary. They were a 
hardy, capable-appearing crew, armed 
with model 1888 carbines and an assort- 
ment of pistols; well-filled bandoleers 
crossed their gray cotton tunics. The lead- 
er and the men were mounted on 
tough Mongolian ponies and sat 
easily in the high native saddles. 


HIS escort gave our party 
much face, and at the same 
time absolved the magistrate of 
charges of neglect in the event of 
any unpleasantness with bandits. 
Torgny said he was glad to have 
them; most likely ex-bandits them- 
selves, they were “excellent insur- 
ance against annoyance by the 
brotherhood so well represented on 
the border. Our only responsibility 
was to provide their rations. 
After an interminable northward 
journey, during which we alter- 
nated walking, riding the cart, and 
even the ponies of our armed es- 
cort, the little caravan arrived at 
a village in the foot-hills of Ta 
Ching Shan (Great Bright Moun- 
tains), which was to be our head- 
quarters. Through Torgny’s mul- 
tifarious connections, we were wel- 
comed by the village head-man, a 
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courteous, friendly Chinese who moved 
his family out, shifted his bedding to- 
ward the far corner of the kang and 
turned the best and largest room in the 
compound over to us. Chia-li and the 
guard were billeted in an adjoining room. 
We stowed our supplies and spread the 
bedding rolls on the heated kang. Torg- 
ny, with his scant bedding, drew the 
preferred place over the fire oven. 
Accompanied by a volunteer guide 
who claimed to be a hunter, we spent 
the remainder of the afternoon recon- 
noitering the valleys leading northward 
toward the high plateau. We returned 
with dusk. On this turbulent border- 
land no one travels after darkness has 
fallen. The villagers have a nasty habit 
of shooting at the slightest movement 
outside the village walls and afterward 
inquiring after the traveler’s business. 


FTER supper our room was crowded 
with curious villagers who came to 
inspect the strange travelers so infrequent 
in this isolated community. Our guide, a 
tall Chinese whose long, straight hair 
hung to his shoulders, was prevailed upon 
by a few drams of brandy to sing some 
native songs and ballads. He was soon 
joined by our guard, Chia-li and Torgny. 
Unlike the high, fal- 
setto tones of China, 
the tunes had a plain- 
tive melody common to 
the songs of all plains- 
men, whether on the 
prairies of our West or 
the steppes of Russia. 
These epic poems dealt 
mainly with the heroic 
exploits of local outlaws 
and bandits and were 
proscribed, in so far as 
public singing was con- 
cerned, in the cities. 

The evening was en- 
livened by shooting in 
the village not far from 
our courtyard. We grab- 
bed our rifles. The ser- 
geant, brandishing a 
" large, well-worn pistol, 
rushed into the main 
street with his trusty 
henchmen close behind 
him. We heard him yell- 
ing and cursing outside. 

The shooting stop- 
ped, and upon his re- 
turn Torgny inquired as 
to the commotion. It 
seemed that some of the 
tougher village elements belonging to a 
rival political faction desired to discredit 
our host, the head-man, by creating a 
disturbance which might cause the for- 
eigners to become apprehensive and 
cause the village elder to lose face. Our 
sergeant, in vigorous language punctuated 
by oaths, yelled into the seemingly emp- 
ty, dark main street that if there was any 
more shooting in the village he would 
take a hand and finish it. 

The crowd dispersed, and the rest of 
the night was peaceful except for fre- 
quent risings of our host to shut the only 
door of the hermetically sealed room, 
which one of us as frequently got up to 
open. This contest went on most of the 
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night without a word from either side, 
until toward morning our courteous host 
gave up the struggle without comment 
or reproach. 

Early the following day our guide took 
us up one of the valleys, leaving the es- 
cort behind us in the village. Though we 
covered considerable territory, all we saw 
was a party of native hunters, armed with 
long matchlock guns, climbing northward 
toward the high interior range, the habi- 
tat of the blue mountain goat so highly 
prized by the natives for its warm pelt. 
Toward afternoon our guide, feeling his 
loss of face, pulled out a greasy deck of 
native playing cards which he spread on 
a rock; but his prognostications failed to 
bring forth game, possibly because the 
magic was exerted in behalf of skeptical 
foreigners. 

We returned hungry, thirsty, weary 
and empty-handed to the village. That 
evening two hunters, one tall and one 
short, who had come in from a neighbor- 
ing village, appeared with some furs to 
sell to Torgny. These men were real 
hunters, thoroughly acquainted with the 
country and the habits of the game. We 
promptly changed guides. 

Early the next morning we picked up 
the hunters at their village, which lay 


Next Month 


‘“‘DOWN THE RIVER OF NO RETURN,”’ by 
Dr. R. G. Frazier. If you like thrills, you 
will find plenty in this wild river trip. 


‘‘THE TRUTH ABOUT PIKE’S TEETH,” by 
Jack Van Coevering. Do they get sore in 
August? That question will be answered. 


‘“‘FISHERMEN WITH WOMEN,”’’ by Gordon 
MacQuarrie. Don’t miss this one. 


on the way to the range in which they had 
recently seen mountain sheep. While ap- 
proaching a rocky promontory I saw 
Mac, who with his long legs was easily 
able to keep up with our tall guide, break 
into a run. The short guide, who was 
walking with Lattimore and me, grabbed 
me by the arm with the exclamation, 
“Nin k’an! Ta t’uan yang!” (“Look! 
Bighorn sheep!” 

With his feet bunched under him, a 
large sheep stood on a pinnacle, silhou- 
etted against the sky-line. We stood still, 
watching him, while Mac, with the guide 
behind him, feverishly climbed the moun- 
tainside in the lee of a large rock, mak- 
ing his way toward the animal. We heard 


AND MAN-EATERS,’”’ by 

Zane Grey. The last and best of the 
thrilling accounts of Mr. Grey’s fishing 
experiences in Australian waters. 





a shot. The animal disappeared. Another 
shot. Excited yelling. We ran toward 
Mac and saw him high on the hill, waving 
excitedly. “A ram! A big one!” 

It was a fine specimen of Ovis ammon 
argali, a large and handsome animal with 
a great mass of curling horns. Torgny ar- 
ranged with the short guide for a cart to 
come and get his game and return to the 
village. Lattimore and I, accompanied by 
the taller guide, named Liu, continued 
up the range and hunted the remainder 
of the day without sighting game. Mac’s 
shots, echging through the mountains, 
had apparently driven the sheep far into 
the interior. 

Before dawn next morning Mac an- 
nounced, “Breakfast—killed and cooked 
by McCammon.” 

The. sheep steaks were very tender 
and delicious. 

His lifelong ambition realized, Mac de- 
cided to go with Torgny after rock chick- 
ens, a kind of red-legged partridge, which 
were rather plentiful in the valley. Latti- 
more and I, accompanied by both our 
guides, proceeded toward Lama Kou, a 
deep, rugged ravine leading toward the 
northern plateau. 

We ascended gradually along a rocky 
ridge separating Lama Kou and Hala 
“Kou, following careful- 
ly behind our sure-foot- 
ed guides, who with 
their cloth shoes easily 
climbed along the 
treacherous mountain- 
side covered with loose 
and sliding rocks. Liu, 
who was nearer the crest 
and occasionally peeked 
over it, suddenly mo- 
tioned for us to come 
up quietly. Lattimore 
and I carefully climbed 
to the summit. 


IU, stretched out at 

full length, pointed 

his finger to the far-off, 

steep mountainside 

across Hala Kou and 
said, “Sheep.” 

I could see nothing. 

Lattimore, who was 
looking through the 
telescopic sight of his 
carbine, said, “I see 
him.” 

Then, following the 
pointing finger of Liu, 
in a shadow of a pinna- 
cle I saw two sheep 
grazing on the scanty vegetation of the 
barren hillsides. Their shaggy slate-gray 
pelts blended perfectly with the rocky 
background. The guide said that there 
were three of them, but look as I might 
I could see only two. 

“T make the range to be 600 yards,” 
I said to Lattimore. “Kind of a far shot 
in that indistinct light.” 

“Too far for me,” said Lattimore. “My 
rifle is sighted for 300 only. I can’t reach 
him. Think we can get any closer?” 

“Tt will take us hours to get there, and 
they may be gone when we do,” I said. 
“T can reach him with my .30-06.” 

“Go ahead,” said Lattimore. “I’ve shot 
sheep before.”’ (Continued on page 65) 
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RECORD FISH 


Small-mouth bass ranging from 7% to 8% pounds won in the 1936 Contest 


HE words “opening day” are 

music to the ears of fishermen the 

country over. It’s a sure sign that 

winter is over and anglers are 
finally free to go after their favorite fish 
in full force. It is not always the thought 
of a record fish or a limit catch that 
brings fishermen out of every nook and 
cranny and out of every walk * 
of life. on this particular day. 
Fishing on the opening day of 
the season has become almost a 
ritual in many parts of the coun- 
try. Perhaps the belief that the 
early bird gets the worm draws 
a good percentage out, but I 
believe most anglers have the 
feeling that opening the season 
is a formality which no fisher- 
man should miss. 

In most states the bass sea- 
son is already open. On July 1 
the season opens in the remain- 
ing Northern States. By this 
time the thrill of the opening 
of the trout season has passed, 
and the bass fisherman has real- 
ly come into his own. The bass 
is a fish of the summer months; 
of hot, sun-baked days and cool 
nights. 

No man can ever say he has 
enjoyed all the thrills of fish- 
ing unless he has searched out 
the lily-pads and cast along 
rocky shore-lines on a still sum- 
mer night. With it is associated 
that music peculiar to night 
bass fishing: the chorus of bull- 
frogs, the squawk of the night 
heron passing overhead, the 
strange conversation of katy- 
dids and the sweetest music of 
them all—the splash of a feed- 
ing bass near by. 

There’s no thrill quite akin 
to the rushing strike of a heavy 
bass in the inky blackness 
somewhere between you and the 
shore. Your ears tell you more than your 
eyes, but you are not certain of any- 
thing until your fish is lying in the bot- 
tom of the boat under the rays of the 
flashlight, or—which is too often the case 
—your line has gone slack and you are 
left wondering how big he might have 
been. 

_ Evening and night fishing for bass dur- 
ing the summer months is often a wel- 
come relief from a workaday world. The 
cool quiet of a lake is mighty inviting 
after a hot day, and sometimes bass may 
be a secondary reason for going fishing. 
Hal P. Ingram of Hamlet, North Caro- 
lina, can testify to this because, strangely 
enough, he caught the first-prize small- 
mouth bass in the 1936 Field & Stream 
Prize Fishing Contest under just these 
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conditions. The following is Mr. In- 
gram’s own story of catching this 834- 
pound smallmouth: 

“All my life I have wanted to catch a 
big fish. In fact, most of my life I have 
wanted to catch fish, and many pleasant 
hours have been spent in trying to fulfill 
these particular wants. I have always 


Hal P. Ingram and his first-prize smallmouth 


been one of those unlucky fishermen. 
You know the kind—the other fellow 
catches all the fish and you bring them 
home with a very boring story of how 
we did it. 

“At last, after many years, I can finally 
tell a fish story without the slightest 
exaggeration or variance from the actual 
facts, and it seems to me more unusual 
than exciting. 

“Tt was a hot, sultry day in August— 
to be exact, Saturday, the 22nd. I was 
glad to leave the office and go to find a 
cool spot. With no other idea than to try 
to be comfortable, I drove with my fam- 
ily and friends to Pine Lake Acres, a 
small lake about ten miles north of 
Hamlet. With a picnic basket we in- 
cluded tackle for some practice casting. 


“We arrived at the lake about 6:30 
and found it deserted except for two 
fishermen who had been out all day. They 
displayed only one small bass and seemed 
disgusted. Their excuse was that the wind 
was blowing the wrong way, the weather 
was too hot, and that there were no fish 
in the pond anyway. 

“Bill McKenzie took the boat 
and, with his wife paddling, 
started out to do a little cast- 
ing. I sat on the shady bank. 
Just as I was beginning to feel 
at peace with the world I heard 
a yell from McKenzie, who 
was twenty yards off shore. On 
his third cast he had a heavy 
strike, and after a_ struggle 
landed the largest small-mouth 
bass I had ever seen up to that 
time—5!% pounds. Bill immedi- 
ately paddled back to shore, 
and we all gathered around his 
fine catch, admiring it and 
complimenting him on the fine 
way in which he handled it. 


“s HE fishermen who had 

had a luckless day were 
dumbfounded. Bill was quite 
set up, and trembling with ex- 
citement. It was the largest fish 
he had ever caught and the 
most unexpected. I believe he 
was one of the happiest men I 
had ever seen. 

“About that time my young 
son came up with one of his 
ideas. He suggested that he 
paddle the boat while I fished. 
It -was getting dark by that 
time, and I knew we could only 
stay out a few minutes longer; 
so I consented to take my rod 
and reel and at least pretend 
to fish. 

“Pine Lake Acres is a small 
lake—only ten or fifteen acres 
of water, and very free from 
snags, logs, lily-pads and other so-called 
requirements for good fishing water. I 
put a Creek Chub lure on my line, and 
made five or six casts in deep, open 
water at random, not always looking in 
the direction of the flying lure. About the 
eighth cast it seemed that lightning 
struck my bait. I had never felt anything 
like it before. The reel spun so that I 
couldn’t catch it; and before I realized 
what had happened, every foot of line 
had been taken. 

“T was sure the line would break. It 
was five years old and had been used 
without care in salt water as well as fresh 
water. It seemed that there wasn’t a 
chance with this fish, or whatever it was 
on the end of my line. I yelled to my son 
to paddle hard (Continued on page 60) 
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A MAJOR WAR ON CROWS 


HAT appears to be the nation’s 
biggest anti-crow campaign is 
shaping up these days on a hun- 
dred fronts, giving promise of 
concerted action that should bring the 
population of these marauding black preda- 
tors somewhere within normal limits. 

Supplementing the ranks of 
sportsmen who aid control by 
year-round gunning of these 
pests, more than a thousand per- 
sons have requested plans for the 
Fretp & StreaM-Fenton crow 
trap since mention of this trap 
was made in our last issue. 
The list of writers has included 
farmers, conservation clubs, 
game-farm operators and scores 
of persons who have no interest 
in the matter other than to help 
reduce the crow infestation. The 
South Carolina game commission 
alone asked for 500 sets of plans. 

Here are remarks from a few 
others : 

Alvin Wood, Sewell, New 
Jersey—“Would like plans for 
your crow trap. There is a flock 
of about 800 in our neighborhood 
that shooting will not control.” 

Salvatore Aleo, Boston, Mass. 
—‘“Having lots of trouble with 
crows on my farm and shooting 
will not keep them away.” 

Charles Rernsen, Jr., East 
Norwich, L. I—“I recently saw 
a pair of ‘mallards trying to fight 
off a small flock of crows that 
were trying to rob their nest. I 
decided right there to go to war 
on crows.’ 

H. C. L. Miller, Richmond, 
Va—‘‘Would like to arrange 
for use of several of these traps 
on our preserve, where crows 
have been found particularly de- 
structive to crops and quail.” 

. S. Cobb, Dedham, Mass.— 
“T am in accord with the state- 
ment made by your North Caro- 
lina correspondent that crows 
are God’s creatures—and I am 
desirous of sending a few more of them to 
their Maker. Please send plans for trap.” 

In spite of sentimental opinions to the 
contrary, a major assault on crows the 
nation over is a definite necessity. There 
are just too many crows in the country 
today for the good of more valuable and 
desirable bird species—from the game 
birds on down to the insectivores, The 
mighty increase in crow ranks went on 
unnoticed for decades, while men confined 
their gunning to sportier birds. Now, to- 
day, there are sections of the country 
where these predators actually darken the 
sky ; numerous spots where their taste for 
eggs and fledgling birds has all but de- 
pleted the supply of ducks, pheasants and 
quail, In the northern duck marshes they 
have become the biggest single menace 
(outside of ill-advised drainage) that is 
threatening the nation’s waterfowl. 

Crows followed the plow ; increased their 
numbers a million-fold in a world of easy 
living and comparative immunity from 
man. Their few natural enemies couldn’t 
so much as put a dent in their population, 
and the few farmers who occasionally got 
“riled up” over their thievery and went 
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Bulletin of the nation’s conservation forces 


after them with shotguns were alone the 
sole crow-control factor. In late years, 
since the crow plague has become a reality, 
sportsmen have taken up the crusade, 
knowing that their powder isn’t being 
wasted. 

The advent of the trap should do much 
toward putting a few million crows out 
of circulation. If persons who build them 





Lack of oxygen caused this unnecessary waste of fish 


are disappointed with their showing dur- 
ing the summer months, it must be re- 
membered that it is during the winter, 
when food is scarce, that the baited trap 
gets in its most effective work. 


SUFFOCATED FISH 


HEN the ice went out of Minne- 
sota’s Lake Ripley this past spring, 
a lot of fishermen’s hopes went right with 
it. For the wind that licked this beautiful 


body of water clean of its winter cover 


also lined its shores with Lake Ripley’s 
fish population—victims of what authori- 
ties believe was nothing more than suffo- 
cation. 

The drought of the past few years lower- 
ed this lake to a dangerous level. There 
was not sufficient drainage into Ripley to 
maintain its water supply, and sportsmen 
became a little worried. Then came the 
winter of 1935-1936, covering the lake with 
ice and a record blanket of snow. When 
that was gone, the fish lay white in the 
shoals. Pike, bass and pan fish had died by 
the thousands. The belief exists that Lake 
Ripley has probably been totally depleted. 


Ice-fishing has been taboo in these wa- 
ters for some time, or this tragedy might 
have been partially averted. The combina- 
tion of receding water levels and the heavy 
cover of ice and snow proved disastrous, 
Fish can’t survive when their oxygen 
supply fails, and the holes that might have 
been kept open by tip-up fishermen would 
have helped prevent this staggering loss in 

Lake Ripley. The ban on ice- 
’ fishing, seriously intended to 

conserve fish, actually had the 

opposite effect, as is the case with 
many well-intended game and 
fish management laws. The Lake 

Ripley incident is further argu- 

ment for making such legislation 

flexible enough to meet specific 
emergencies without the delay 
of legal red tape. 

Lake Ripley will have to be 
restocked. While its fish popula- 
tion is again building itself up, 
a project will be well under way 
to afford it a diverted supply of 
water, lest there be a recurrence 
of conditions which ruined the 
lake this past spring. 


TAILOR-MADE 
ANGLING 


HEN Nature fails to pro- 

vide, man-made science 
can often be relied upon to meet 
the emergency. 

Out in Kansas, where there 
isn’t a lot of fishing water, the 
state is meeting the angler’s 
needs with artificial lakes, equip- 
ped with hatcheries to provide 
fish as they are needed. 

Lake Shawnee, located near 
Topeka, is a typical example of 
such man-made fishing retreats. 
On a hillside not far away a 
model hatchery has been built, 
and its eleven rearing ponds are 
so situated that they can be 
drained directly into the lake 
without the fingerlings being 
handled. Present plans call for a 
production of about 600,000 fish 
each year. 

The food problem attending this big pro- 
duction is met cheaply during the summer 
months. The rearing ponds are equipped 
with lights which attract swarms of in- 
sects at night, and the fingerlings can 
gorge themselves on food that doesn’t cost 
a nickel. This electric light.plan has al- 
ready proved its worth as far as fish 
growth is concerned. More than 16,000 
black bass, placed in the ponds last sum- 
mer when they were but two inches long, 
had attained a growth of six inches by the 
end of October. 

The Kansas plan is not only proving 
practical; it is psychologically unique. 
What more could an angler ask than to 
sit out in a boat on some lake, in sight of 
a hatchery, and know that there are a few 
thousand fish to be had simply by opening 
a flood gate! 

As in the case of Kansas, there are other 
states where the natural supplies of fish 
and fishable waters aren’t meeting the de- 
mands put upon them by an ever-increas- 
ing army of anglers. The only solution to 
this problem is to provide more places for 
fishing, and to keep them stocked enough 
to satisfy the people who use them. 
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MORE TREES—NOT LESS 


ORE than 12 million seedling trees 

are being planted throughout New 
York State this year on 61 reforestation 
areas. The report should be gratifying to 
New York’s conservationists. But equally 
disturbing should be the following state- 
ment, contained in the same announcement 
from the state conservation department : 

“The number of trees to be put in this 
year has been greatly reduced from that of 
previous seasons because of reduced ap- 
propriations.” 

In the light of this announcement— 
which is probably typical of like situations 
in a dozen states—flood control begins to 
look like a tragic joke. At a time when 
the nation is recovering from a series of 
the greatest floods in its history, and fear- 
fully awaiting the inevitable next, refor- 
estation projects continue to be operated 
on curtailed budgets because state and 
Federal legislators can’t be convinced that 
tree planting is the only real insurance 
against such tragedies. 

It is interesting to note in the New York 
report that no reforesting will be done in 
one of several counties whose streams are 
headwaters for the Susquehanna River, 
which in 1936 brought disaster to scores 
of Pennsylvania communities. Forty per 
cent of the land in this county is best suited 
for reforestation purposes, yet only one 
half of one per cent of this acreage has 
been replanted. The state doesn’t own it. 

The Federal government, meanwhile, is 
spending millions for flood control by 
building dams, levees and dikes, and by 
gouging out streams to create a faster and 
more direct run-off of 
water—which serves 
only to defeat the pur- 
pose of the dams, the 
levees and the dikes. 
Such works are classi- 
fied as emergency mea- 
sures. Unfortunately 
they fall in the same cate- 
gory as clove drops on 
an abscessed tooth. Re- 
forestation, too often 
described as “long-term 
planning,” is in reality 
something that should 
command at least a third 
of the present funds be- 
ing poured out for flood 
control programs. If 
states like New York 
are forced to curtail their 
reforestation budgets 
they should be subsidized 
from Federal sources. 

Wrapped up in this 
whole subject of flood 
control are the added 
problems of game and 
fish restoration and man- 
agement. In the Ohio 
River valley an appalling 
loss of wildlife accompanied the last flood. 
The thousands of dollars spent by con- 
servation units in this area to build up 
a game supply might just as well have 
been thrown to the four winds. 

From the sportsman’s angle, at least, the 
tree is fundamental in the conservation 
picture. Without forests and cover there 
can be no game, no streams to support 
fish life. At a time when conservation is 
at the cross-roads there is a need for more 





DEVELOPMENTS. «1 


Up-to-the-minute reviews of wildlife problems 


By 


BOB BUSH 
Editor 


trees—not: less. If the public in general 
won’t be aroused to the crying need for 
reforestation on an increasing scale, then 
sportsmen should take the initiative in 
urging such action on their legislators. If 
necessary, some of the funds now being used 
in game and fish propagation might well be 
put into reforesting land instead. That 
would at least be putting the conservation 
horse before the cart—where he belongs. 


SALVAGE YOUR PONDS 


HERE’ S something wrong some- 

whe re,” writes a man from Pennsyl- 
vania. “I’ve got a six-acre pond on my 
place that fish just won’t grow in. The 
water looks all right, but I’ve stocked the 
thing with small perch and crappies, and 
shiners for food, and they just won’t show 
up.” 

His first letter wasn’t very explanatory, 
so the failure of his fish stocking program 
remained more or less a mystery until he 
acknowledged that, several years ago, the 
pond had been stripped of vegetation with 
a heavy copper sulphate solution to insure 
a clean ice crop, and that the water and 
shore line were still barren of plants. 

This pond may still contain enough of 
the vitreous solution to be destructive to 
fish, but it is more than likely that lack of 
plant life has robbed it of its chemical bal- 
ance and essential animal organisms. 





Such waters can often be revitalized by 
introduction of water plants. Food and 
cover planting is sometimes as essential in 
water as it is on land. Pickerel grass, wa- 
ter lilies, wild celery, water hyacinth and 
similar ‘plants will aid materially in the 
support of fish life. Furthering the pro- 
gram, introduction of cat-tails, iris, arrow- 
head and marginal reeds and grasses will 
stop bank erosion, provide shore cover and 
attract other water-frequenting wildlife. 


Photo by U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
Iris, arrowhead and marginal reeds curb ‘bank erosion 


TRAINED WARDENS 


gf Bow State of Pennsylvania, which al- 
ready has reason to be proud of its 
hunting and fishing, and the administra- 
tion thereof, has stuck still another feather 
in its conservation cap—this time by turn- 
ing out one of the nation’s first rosters of 
schooled game wardens. 

Twenty-seven husky young men stood 
up before the state game commission re- 
cently and received certificates signifying 
them as the first graduates of the state’s 
newly established training school for game 
administrative officers at Brockway, Jef- 
ferson County. Dressed as smartly as the 
official state police, and representing the 
cream of the crop among some 2,000 ap- 
plicants, these men took the oath that will 
start them out on a new experiment in 
practical conservation administration. 

Their nine months’ training has been 
given to studies of law enforcement, legal 
procedure, self defense, military drill, 
biology and botany, and an intensive “case 
of sprouts” in active field work. Included 
in this course were such items as game 
propagation and game management, preda- 
tor control, forestry and active service 
during the state’s hunting season. 

The school is still in its experimental 
stage, but conservationists see in it a 
precedent that may well be followed 
throughout the nation. If nothing else it 
should correct the abuses of the popular 
warden system which — unfortunately 
enough—has been so influenced by political 
interference in some parts of the country 
that it has literally tied the hands of con- 
servation departments themselves in mat- 

ters pertaining to the ap- 
pointment of game ad- 
ministrative officers. 


GOBBLERS 
INCREASE 


HE wild turkey is 

being given the op- 
portunity to Stage a 
come-back out in Jersey 
County, Illinois. 

Reports of a survey 
made on 8,000 acres of 
land leased to the state 
conservation department 
in 1935 indicate an in- 
crease of more than 300 
per cent in these birds 
since the first breeding 
stock was released in the 
fall of that year. 

The department set 
the ball rolling by lib- 
erating 107 birds raised 
on state game farms. All 
but seven of them lived 
through the rigors of the 
1935-1936 winter, thanks 
to efforts of local resi- 
dents who supplemented 
natural food with artificial feeding. The 
1936 spring nesting season was ideal, re- 
ports Illinois Conservation, and a census 
taken last fall revealed between 600 and 
800 birds on range. Prospects are for a 
favorable brooding season again this year. 

The original breeding stock proved a lit- 
tle disappointing, since the birds did not re- 
vert to native habits as readily as had been 
expected. Their offspring, however, showed 
a much wilder and “gamer” inclination. 
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Fit the Fly Rod to the Fishing 


HERE was a time when most an- 

glers looked askance at the man 

who lugged two fly rods about the 

country, and he was considered 
pretty much of a crank. Now the two-rod 
fellow likely has three or more pet sticks, 
each for its special purpose—and all with 
good reason, too. Probably one all-purpose 
rod of high grade is better than several 
cheap affairs in graduated calibers, yet 
several well-made, but not necessarily ex- 
pensive, rods—to be had these days from 
many reliable makers—will certainly get 
you more fish under a variety of condi- 
tions, And you will have a lot more fun in 
the catching, too. 

Most of us angle in heavily fished wa- 
ters, where the game fish are wise, and 
each one a problem. We approach and cast 
for that fish with great caution, handle 
him very carefully and net him gratefully, 
for each battle is an event. Thus, the first 
requirement is tackle 
that will raise that shy 
fish. Holding and land- 
ing him is, for the mo- 
ment, secondary. A too 
ponderous rod would, 
of course, hold your 
fish, granting the use of 
heavy terminal tackle 
to match its strength, 
but a huge fly and heavy 
leader, laid down as 
the big rod would do 
it, would never raise 
your super-shy trout of 
the hard-fished waters. 
It is impossible to lay 
down a hard and fast 
rule, since fishing wa- 
ters, fish and methods 
are so different. Yet a 
flexible basis for the 
purpose of discussion 
may be permissible. 

Certainly for ordi- 
nary stream trout up to 
a pound or two—or 
even three—an 8%- 
foot rod, weighing 4 
to 4% ounces, will 
serve the purpose. It 
will cast a lot of medi- 
um-weight line, and lay 
it down, with a light 
leader, far more deli- 
cately than would a 
heavier stick. And the 
resilient little rod will 
hook far more fish, at 
once . transmitting to 


By 
CLAUDE M. KREIDER 


your wrist that “electric” thrill which in- 
dicates a strike. The pleasure of handling 
a fairly sizable trout on such a rod is im- 
measurably greater than if a heavier one 
were used; and lost fish will be surpris- 
ingly few. 

I think any experienced fisherman will 
agree to the axiom that more fish are lost 
by hard holding, which so often breaks the 
leader or tears out the hook, than by long 
runs which, of course, a good-sized fish 
would make on a light rod. And very often, 
too, your strike with the heavier rod will 
tear the hook out of his mouth. This is 
particularly true of “educated” trout which 
generally take the fly delicately, often hit- 
ting short, and which, if netted, will be 


Choose your rod according to the conditions under which it is to be used 


found to have the hook barely in the edge 
of the mouth or lip. 

Last year I did much experimenting on 
the Kern River, for fish were plentiful and 
a dozen each day supplied our needs. A 
914-foot rod, of considerable power, was 
soon laid aside for a 9-footer which, in 
turn, was replaced by a 4%4-ounce, 8%- 
foot tool. This little rod was less tiresome 
to use, sufficiently powerful to handle two- 
and three-pound rainbows in the swift wa- 
ter, and it would lay out enough HEH 
line even for that good-sized stream. Few 
trout, that were fairly hooked, were lost 
because of any lack of rod power, and the 
many fish of a pound weight provided most 
glorious battles. 

In lake fly fishing, perhaps, a carefully 
cast fly is even of more importance than in 
the stream, for there is less water disturb- 
ance to mask fly and leader. Large trout, 
too, are probably more likely to be encoun- 
tered. Certainly they 
will test the smaller 
rod, but with plenty of 
line on the reel you need 
have no fear of the big 
fellow’s long run. And 
the neatly handled fly 
on the light rod will 
very often bring many 
more rises. 


N a certain high § 
Sierra lake, the 


trout, brown and steel- 


head, run up to four or 7 
five pounds, averaging © 
about 2% pounds. One | 
does not get many fish % 
of that size in a day, © 


and the difference of 


raising two or three | 
fish by more or less % 
bungling methods with ~ 
too heavy equipment, | 


and eight or ten if 
careful tactics are used, 
will affect considerably 
the day’s 


in lake 


when wading and cast- 


ing from shore, for a_ 


heavy line must be 


used to get distance,” 


and only a fairly pow- 
erful rod will handle 


it. Then a 6-ouncer of © 


bag—and | 
sport. The heavier rod 7 
has a distinct place | 
fishing, of | 
course, particularly 
during a stiff wind, or 
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9 or 9Y% feet, is proper, and a D or C size 
line about right. With that outfit, too, when 
the water is low and the weed beds close 
to the surface, we can often hold up the 
“boring” browns from fouling the line. 
After all, it comes to what might be 
termed balanced tackle; rod, line, leader 
and even fly matched to work well to- 
gether, and all assembled for a given type 





A trout to test any man or rod 


of fishing. A friend who fishes the above 
lake a great deal often takes out in his 
boat two completely made-up outfits. The 
6-ounce rod is ready for wind and rough 
water and for the weed beds; the 4-ounce 
wand, with light line, long leader, tapered 
to 2X, and No. 10 fly for calm condi- 
tions when the fish are taking surface in- 
sects in finicky fashion. This perfectly il- 
lustrates the need for more than one rod, 
even on the same water. 

For our Western steelhead fishing, usu- 
ally on wide, powerful rivers, the little rod 
would be out of place and one of the 9- or 
914-foot, 6%4-ounce type, about the mini- 
mum for power necessary not only to han- 
dle the fish but to put out a long line so 
often essential. Yet, experienced steelhead 
men can, and do, get many fine fish with 
rods as light as the standard 9-foot, 534- 
ounce tournament type. 

It is difficult to describe the action and 
power in a rod merely by stating length 
and weight, since calibers, quality of bam- 
boo and balance in apparently similar rods 
make such a great difference. One will 
seem whippy and lifeless, while the other 
will at once give you the impression of 
spring-like power. Mere stiffness will not 
suffice; any heavy-caliber rod will have 
that. It is an indefinable “feel” of power, 
coupled with lively action. 

An actual casting test will go far to- 
ward determining the rod’s action and also 
proving the best size line to be used with 
that rod. If it casts a D size line easily— 
in experienced hands—that line alone will 
bring out the best action in the rod. An E 
line would not work the stick hard enough 
to bring out the “kick” or flexing necessary 
to give you long and accurate casts. A 
heavier line, if cast far, would be picked up 
with difficulty and would throw unneces- 
sary strain upon the rod tip. And there is 
a strong tendency these days to use too 
heavy a fly line for a given rod. 

A few tests are helpful, which may be 
made at home or in the store when pur- 
chase is made, and these will give you a 
fair idea of the rod’s action, although they 
are not conclusive. 

A 9-foot rod, in the 534-ounce class, 
may be held with the handle on a table, 


and a one-ounce weight tied to the tip top. 
If of fair power, the deflection from hori- 
zontal should be from 15 to 18 inches, It 
should show little bend in the butt joint, 
and an increasing arc through the middle 
joint and tip. The vibration test also is of 
some value. Hold the handle on the table, 
start the rod vibrating violently by strik- 
ing it repeatedly with the finger along the 
middle joint, and time the movements for 
the fraction of a minute of lively response. 
A good rod should show from 100 to 120 
vibrations per minute. 

A powerful rod of the steelhead type, 
weighing from 6 to 7 ounces, would show 
perhaps only a 10-inch deflection, with 
vibrations almost too fast to count. The 
popular little 8'4-footer, if well designed 
and built, would deflect from 20 to 22 inch- 
es with the one-ounce weight and, with 
such action, should handle nicely an HEH 
tapered or E level line. 

Rod weight is particularly misleading 
as a guide to action in a rod of given 
length, for reel seats and handles may vary 
an ounce in weight. Many very power- 
ful rods used in tournament work have 
hollow butts, tiny grips and paper-thin 
reel seats to bring the weight down to the 
534-ounce requirement. Such a rod, with 
standard locking reel seat and practical 
grip, would weigh about 6% ounces, and 
have backbone enough to handle steelheads 
or throw bass bugs. 

So when you choose a rod, regardless of 
caliber, consider “feel” and balance rather 
than actual weight. It is common practice 
to use a rod that is light in weight for its 
class in the belief that it is easier on the 
casting arm, but the real thing to consider 
is where the rod balances with reel in 
place. It is weight “out in the rod”, and 
not back of the hand, which tires the wrist. 


BAITING FOR BASS 
By Jock MacMurtrie 


HEY’RE purty,” said the River 

Man, looking over the Purist’s 
gaudy stock of flies, bugs and plugs, “and 
they'll probly take bass. Trouble is, ye get 
one sock and it’s all over ’cept to haul ’em 
in. Fer real sport ye better try bait.” 

The River Man knew whereof he spoke. 
The Purist, and a lot of other purists— 
men who swear by artificial lures as the 
ultimate answer to any and all bass fish- 
ing—are missing a turn when they over- 
look the sporting possibilities of taking 
bronzebacks on bait, with light tackle. 
True, there is a definite thrill to fly fish- 
ing or plugging for bass. It has an action 
and an appeal all its own, and it makes a 
man feel that he’s in the upper-crust—that 
his is a technical approach far removed 
from the crude attempts of men who will 
dig into a can for a “clipper,” or into a 
minnow bucket for a wiggly shiner and 
fish with them. 

But baiting for bass has its own appeal. 
If anything, there is more action to it than 
can ever be had with the use of artificial 
lures—simply because there is action be- 
fore the fish is hooked, as well as after. 
When a bass slaps a fly or a plug, he’s 
either on or he’s off. It happens just like 
that, and that’s all there is to it. But in 
bait fishing there is the added thrill of a 
bass’ distinctive rush with the bait after 
he has taken it—and that surging run, 
while you desperately strip and feed slack 
line to him and wonder what the outcome 
is going to be when you set the hook. 

A bass rarely “bites.” He strikes. He 
will hit a minnow or other live bait just 
as viciously as he will a fly or plug and, 
generally, the moment he takes that first 
crack, he’s off at a rip-snorting pace, steal- 
ing line as fast, or faster, than you can 
supply it. It is during that breath- taking 
rush, while you thrill to the line sizzling 
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through the guides, that there comes the 
added thrill of expectancy and prolonged 
doubt—something that has never been the 
plugger’s or the fly fisherman’s lot. How 
far should you let him go? How far will 
he go? You'll also wonder at his size, 
because bronzebacks, large or small, take 
live bait with the same thoroughness. 

That distinctive run of the bass has long 
been a subject for theorists who have 
attempted to figure out the correct time 
to set the hook. It is generally agreed that 
during the first few yards of his run a 
bass hasn’t thoroughly taken the bait, and 
that if you apply the butt during those 
moments, your fish isn’t going to be 
hooked. A bass “lips” the bait, runs, stops 
and does one of two things—either spits 
it out or takes it deeper. It is just before 
that stopping point, when his first rush 
is slowing up, that the hook should be set. 
In this regard there are “count seven” 
theorists and “count ten” theorists. One 
group counts seven from the time the bass 
first strikes ; the other counts ten. Usually, 
both are wrong because bass differ in the 
length of run they will make before tak- 
ing down the bait. Sometimes they will 
cast off as much as 30 feet without a let- 
up. At other times they may go only a 
couple of yards. In most cases a good 
rule to follow is to let them go from 15 to 
20 feet—if they will go that far—and then 
apply the brakes. 

Stream fishing with bait is generally a 
livelier sport than baiting for bass in quiet 
water. Aided by the current, a bass will 
cast off faster and more deliberately on his 
first rush, always down or across stream. 
But when you have tipped him over, he 
changes his tactics. There will be two or 
three surging leaps, and then he'll “back 
up” on the line—a stunt that calls for 
speedy work on the part of the angler if 
the fish is going to be kept snug. Use of 
an automatic reel is one way to avoid this 
embarrassing circumstance. 

The important thing to be remembered 
by the man who baits for bass is to always 
have plenty of slack on hand, loosely 
coiled, but at the same time held enough 
so that it will not feed through the guides 
from force of the current. Ten feet of 
reserve is not too much, and if the bass 
shows inclination to run farther, you can 
strip from your reel after his first impul- 
sive whack at your bait. A smooth- -running 
line is essential in bait fishing. Kinks are 
fatal, and a heavy line that draws poorly 
is equally so, because the average bronze- 
back will drop the bait at the first indica- 
tion of unnatural pressure. 

Correct baits for bass are geographic 
preferences and selective uncertainties. 





W ait until “tp turns the minnow head down 


Minnows, green frogs, natural bass bugs, 
small lamprey eels and “night-walkers” 
have a universal appeal to largemouths. 
The smallmouth will take all these, and 
supplement his diet with such articles as 
hellgrammites, “tonies” or stonecats, and 
small lamprey eels and crawfish in East- 
ern waters to which they are indige- 
nous. When he is hungry, a bass will 
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‘Put that camera + 
away, before | 

add movie making 
to my other ex- 
pensive habits... 
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|... Expensive nothing-CINE-KODAK EIGHT’s a money saver-— 
| it’s built to make excellent movies on a very few dollars 





OU know he’s getting along on 

‘a small income. Yet there he is, 
having a grand time making home 
movies. What’s the answer? 


Ciné-Kodak Eight... a full- 
fledged movie camera, ingeniously 
designed to put the cost of home 
movies on a pocket-money basis. 


A 25-foot roll of black-and-white’ 


film for Ciné-Kodak Eight costs only 
$2.25, finished, ready to show. Yet it 
runs as long on the screen as 100 feet 
of amateur standard home movie 


film—gives you 20 to 30 movie scenes, 
each as long as the average scene in 
the newsreels. 


Full color with Kodachrome 


Load the Eight with the remarkable new 
Kodachrome Film, and you can make 
movies in color—gorgeous full color. 
Simple to make as black-and-white, and 
the cost is just a few cents more a scene. 
No extra equipment is needed. The 
color is in the film. See sample movies in 
black-and-white and in full-color Koda- 
chrome at your dealer’s . . . Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“THEY CAN'T 


GET AWAY 
FROM A 
KINGFISHER!” 


KINGFISHER BLACK WONDER- 
This famous line is all that its name implies. 
A quality line—jet black in color—and a 
“wonder” in action. It will either cast or troll 
and will take a lot of punishment. Made of 
pure silk throughout—hard braided and thor- 
oughly waterproofed. Offered in eight sizes 
from 9 to 50 Ib. test. Prices from $2.20 to 
$6.00 per hundred yards, 


CUT DOWN 
BACKLASHES! 


BRISTOL BLACK 100 END LINE— 


New—but already a favorite! A remarkable 
bait casting line made up of 100 strands of the 
choicest Japanese silk. Smaller in size, 
smoother and more evenly braided than other 
lines of equal tensile strength. This means: 
balanced reel speed, less backlashing—more 
and better casts. Offered in solid black, thor- 
oughly waterproofed, in four sizes—15, 18, 24 
and 30 Ib. test. Prices from $2.60 to $4.50 
per hundred yards, 


FREE — New 32-page Catalog showing all types 
of Bristol Rods, Reels and Lines. Also Salt 
Water Rods. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
427 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
731 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Canadian Agent: R. M. Oxley 
21 King Street East Toronto 2, Canada 


Bristol 


FISHING TACKLE 


j eat anything from herring to horse meat. 
When he isn’t, you can’t tempt him with 
pedigreed angel fish. He’s the prima donna 
of the fish world as far as his feeding 
habits and his menus are concerned; and 
you can never be right until you have tried 
any and all possibilities. 

For example, smallmouths in Eastern 
streams have a distinct taste for hellgram- 
mites and tonies, natural food in moving 
water. These baits are not native to most 
inland lakes. Yet it has been my experi- 
ence that the lake smallmouths will gob- 
ble up hellgrammites with enthusiasm— 
and leave the tonies untouched. 

The purist need never worry about get- 
ting out of the light-tackle class when he 
goes baiting for bass. He can still use his 
5-ounce rod for either stream or lake fish- 


A smallmouth doubling back on the line 


ing, if it has good backbone, and the same 
line and the same weight leaders. The 
added weight of the bait may result in 
clumsy casting at first, particularly since 
it is imperative that he place the bait with- 
out killing it. However, he will soon learn 
that the natural draw of the current in 
stream fishing will help him work out all 
the line needed, and that casts of more than 
30 feet are unnecessary. He will learn, too, 
just how often to “pump” his rod to keep 
the bait off bottom when using such baits 
as hellgrammites, tonies and crawfish 
that will hang him up under rocks, and 
how to take advantage of currents when 
placing his bait. 

And above all these things, he will begin 
to appreciate—with that first smashing, 
surging run of a striking bass—that he 
has overlooked a lot of sport in sticking 
so religiously to his flies and plugs. 
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COTTON-THREAD 
FISHING 


By Maximilian Toch 


ORE than twenty years ago a man_ 
named Captain Jimmy Jordan de- 
veloped the art of cotton-thread fishing,; 
After all these years there are probably: 
not more than a good handful of men who 
practice the cotton-thread art. It is too’ 
difficult. Any man who attempts to horse a 
fish with cotton thread finds himself with ¥ 
a half-empty reel and a fish uncaught but 
with the hook in his mouth. There is no | 
danger that cotton-thread fishing is going 7 
to be universal, but if there is any sport 
that is superior, I do not know it. 
Cotton-thread fishing cannot be practiced — 
in swift water like strong-running tide- 7 
water or rapids; yet this same Captain © 
Jimmy Jordan successfully landed a 12.” 
pound tarpon in Florida on No. 24 white © 
thread. My own record is a 30-inch great © 
northern pike which weighed 6% pounds, ~ 
He kept me busy for nearly half an heur, ~ 
Of course, the real sport is landing a 2- or © 
3-pound small-mouth bass and, take my © 
word for it, when you have brought a © 
fighting bass belly up alongside of the © 
boat on cotton thread, you have a satis- © 
faction which nothing can equal. y 
Anything heavier than a 6-ounce rod ~ 
for thread fishing will not do. I use an old 7 
rod too limber for ordinary fly fishing, © 
and when I hook a good fighting fish on 7 
this rod with 24 thread, the sense of coordi- 7 
nation through long practice tells me that 7 
all the resistance of the fish must be on © 
the bend of the rod and not on the line. 
There are two types of cotton thread 7 
used: No. 24 and No. 8. The No. 24 thread & 
has a breaking strength of 3 pounds 2 7 
ounces, but when wet, the breaking | 
strength is 3 pounds 6 ounces, and its 7 
elongation is one foot in fifty. In other 7 
words, if the thread is wet and you hold ¥ 
steadily, you have an elongation of one % 
extra foot in fifty feet and a slight in- 7 
crease in tensile strength. I sometimes use % 
No. 8 in the fall of the year when the © 
weeds are high because of the difficulty in 7 
stopping a pike or a bass from making a © 


nose dive into the weeds, and the extra 2 © 


pounds tensile strength is essential in try- 7 
ing to prevent him or to pull him out. No. 7 
8 thread has a 5-pound breaking strength | 
when it is dry and 5% pounds when wet. 7 


The white spots lining the walls of Useppa Inn are tarpon scales. On each of the 9000 
scales is recorded the weight of the fish, date taken and the name of the fisherman 


Photo: Seaboard Air Line Railway 4 
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SAIN lll GA 


R the first time in history —a combination of alter- 

nate firing, underwater exhaust and full pivot re- 
verse in a light weight, medium priced motor. And look 
at the power! 


For the first time in history —a Single with both un- 
derwater exhaust and full pivot reverse; super-powered 
to carry you along —super-controlled to give you the 
slowest, sweetest trolling speed ever attained by Johnson! 


Refinements by the dozen. All the important features. 
Hardened steel gears, complete water cooling, automa- 
tic lubrication, shock absorber drive, patented co-pilot, 
synchro-control, rotary valve combined with third port 
intake, carburetor silencer, positive primer, float feed 
carburetor with throttle control, integral streamlined 
power head and more— much more! 


Ask your Johnson dealer for a demonstration. You'll 
find his name listed under “Outboard Motors” in your 
classified telephone directory. Or write for literature 
described below. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 1000 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, IIl. 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


JOHNSON 
: R 


aptain — 
a 12-4 
white ~ 

















JOHNSON ALL-STAR 
— MODEL “Ls” 
Light Single, with real power. 
nderwater Exhaust, Full Piv- 
ot Reverse and other big fea- 
tures, 2.1 h.p. at 4000 r.p.m. 


JOHNSON ALL-STAR 
SEA-HORSE MODEL “LT” 
Light Twin with perfected Al- 
ternate » Underwater 
Exhaust, Full Pivot Reverse. 
4.2 h.p. at 4000 r.p.m. 


JOHNSON ALL-STAR 
SEA-HORSE MODEL “DS” 
DeLuxe le. A streamlined 
beauty with 25 features 
including Ready-Pull Starter. 
2.1 h.p. at 4000 r.p.m. 


JOHNSON ALL-STAR 
SEA-HORSE MODEL “DT” 
DeLuxe Twin, The great “all 


feature” outboard, with 
, stamina! 27 tig fea- 


flexibility 
tures, 4.2 h.p. at 4000 r.p.m. 


NINE ALL-STAR MODELS 


There are nine great motors in 
the Johnson tar line —a 
correct model for every pur- 

the outboard 


values in Johnson history. 





50 


WANTED! 


BIGGER YARDSTICKS 


Says Rowland H. Wor- 
rell, Sr., of S. Carolina. 
“This bass (wt. 12 
Ibs. 2 oz.) was 
caught with an Al. 
Foss Shimmy Wig- 
gler No.5. A small 
bait but a big 
temptation. No 
tackle box com- 
plete withoutit and 
Al.Foss Pork Rind.” 





MAN SIZE 


Says Emil A. Raschke 
of Wisconsin. 
“This giant pike 
(22 Ibs.) was caught 
at high noon on an 
Al. Foss Dixie Wig- 
gler No. 13.” If you 
want “man size” 
results follow Mr. 
Raschke's lead. 


SOLID GOLD 


Says Louis Coudert of Florida. 
“| wouldn't trade my 
Al. Foss Sheik for its 
weight in gold.” Mr. 
Coudert values results 
and turns time into 
fishing fun. You will 

; feel the same way 
after one trial of the Al. Foss Sheik. 








If you measure baits by the yardstick 
of results, Al. Foss Lures are the largest 
bait on the market. In actual size they 
are small, easy to cast, don’t scare 
the fish and when properly used, 
deadly in appeal to fish appetites. 


FREE—New catalog,” Master of Speed,““describes the 
whole family of Al. Foss Lures and True Temper Rods. 
Write today. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Sporting Goods Division, Box 12, GENEVA, OHIO 


AL.FOSs5 


Famous § APPEAL 


PORK RIND BAITS 
Multiply Your Success. 


A TRUE TEMPER PRODUCT 








The weight of a fish, such as a 5-pound 
bass, does not mean that it can break a 
3-pound thread—not if you are awake 
and if the rod is held upright so that the 
strain is on the bend of the rod. Gentle- 
ness, and not force, is necessary in landing 
a fish on thread. A free-spool reel is de- 
sirable but not essential. Even with a free- 
spool reel, it is necessary to let go of the 
handle because if the reel does not run 
smoothly the thread will snap. It is per- 
fectly possible to land a good fish on No. 
50 thread which has a 2-pound break. I 
have done it several times, but if the fish 
gets among the rocks or into the weeds 
you can count him lost, and there is no 
sense in hooking a fish you cannot net. 

Short bait casts, or strip casts, with a 
small live frog or minnow can made 
with No. 8 thread up to 35 or 40 feet, but 
ordinarily this is very difficult unless the 
thread is in very good condition. 

Weakfish in salt water where the tide 
is not strong can be taken on a fly rod 
and cotton thread. I saw a mackerel 
caught in Florida that took out two hun- 
dred feet of thread before he was turned. 
This was in a fairly quiet bay. 

Can you strike a fish on thread? Of 
course you can, but not with any great 
snap. Bass about 12 inches—and eight out 
of ten are that size—can be taken on No. 
50 thread in clear water, with ease and 
certainty..For twelve years I have fished 
in Canada with a friend who uses a regular 
line, I get as many strikes but my com- 
panion sets the hook more often than I. 
My recommendation is to try it on an old, 
limber 4- or 5-ounce rod and if you land 
a good one, you will have to admit it is 
the sport of sports. 


KEEPING CLIPPERS LIVELY 


ELLGRAMMITES are natural and 

highly effective bait for game fish 
that inhabit our rivers and lakes. After 
repeated trial it appears that much of a 
clipper’s desirability, from the viewpoint 
of the fish, lies in the vigorous wriggling 
movement in its entire segmented length 
as it frantically attempts to reach the 
stream bed and the shelter of some friend- 
ly stone. It seems that it is the degree of 
that motion, or state of energy left in the 
clipper when it is dropped on the surface, 





that excites the fish, rather than the white, 
juicy pulp that makes up the interior of 
said tidbit, as one might suppose. So that 
irresistible wriggle is to be fostered. 

This isn’t so difficult for the fisherman 
who stops in the ripples and picks his bait 
on the way to-his favorite pool. A little 
wad of sod and a few perforations in a tin 
can, if it isn’t set to steam in the sun, will 
do the trick. But, for the fellow who wants 
to keep all the law allows or enough for 
an extended fishing session, the task of 
keeping them lively throughout the period 
assumes proportions. 

Taken from a stream bed, it doesn’t fol- 
low that they have to be kept in well 
watered gravel although this will preserve 
them for a while. A wooden box makes 
the best container, as it is absorbent, and 
sod, grass and moss from which the earth 
has been well shaken, if changed occasion- 
ally, will keep them vigorous over an in- 
definite period. If sod isn’t immediately 
available, a burlap sack flung in the box 
will content them for hours. They are 
quieter in confinement if light is excluded. 

M. Paut WooprurF 
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A FRIEND OF MINE SAYS— 
By Bill Baxter 


IS new sleeveless wading jacket has 

more than made good. Weighing but 

a few ounces, it has pockets to carry every 

essential item and is equipped with a ven- 

tilated cloth creel that has a zipper open- 

ing as well as a good big pocket in the 
‘back to carry a raincoat or lunch. 

ow 


On a pack trip of several days’ duration, 
where it is necessary to carry food, you 
can now obtain a variety of dried vegeta- 
bles that not only look but taste like the 
fresh article. You can get potatoes, onions, 
cabbage, spinach and carrots which, when 
mixed, provide a fine vegetable soup. For 
dessert you can take along grape or 
banana flake. Made in this country, they 
are the best he has ever tasted. 

ow 

The old reliable pull-over, waterproof 
shirt is still the best waterproof garment he 
has ever found. Materials have improved in 
recent years and you can now obtain one 
that weighs but a few ounces and is guar- 
anteed against sticking or cracking. 

Gw9 

A pair of skid chains for his rubber 
boots was something he had thought about 
ever since the first time he tumbled off a 
slippery rock in midstream and broke a 
tip on his pet rod. Recently these skid 
chains were made available for anglers and 
many report that they work perfectly. 


ow 


Last winter on three successive days he 
sailed with different boat captains in search 
of sailfish or marlin. Each of these boat- 
men offered different advice’ as to how to 
hook these bill fish after they had first 
tapped the bait. One said to let the line run 
back free for five seconds, another for ten 
seconds, and the third said to let it run 
back only three lengths of the rod. Of 
course, the element of chance enters into 
any one of the three suggestions to such 
an extent that none or all three might be 
right. There is no positive method known 
for hooking these fish, as too long a drop 
back is the cause of missing them just as 
often as too quick a strike. 


ow 


A number of his friends have suffered 
the bite of the “big-fish bug” and now fish 
for records instead of fun. He points to 
the lack of appreciation by numerous big- 
game anglers of the white marlin which, 
on light tackle, is probably the most spec- 
tacular of all game fish—outleaping and 
outrunning its cousin the sailfish by a wide 
margin. It. is his prediction that the big- 
fish craze will subside and that folks will 
get down to light tackle and white marlin 
for all the fun, thrills and excitement that 
these fish do provide. 


GwW9o 


Along the North Atlantic Coast some 
of the summer species put in their appear- 
ance frorn four to six weeks ahead of time 
this year. It seems strange that, although 
the Bureau of Fisheries has been i in exist- 
ence for so many years and has had the 
close cooperation of the commercial fishing 
interests for so long, not enough scientific 
knowledge is available to construct a defi- 
nite program of conservation for migra- 
tory salt-water fish. 

ow 

About the most nymph-like nymphs he 
has come across are those which are con- 
structed of horse hair and raffia. “Jeepers 
Creepers” he calls them and swears they 
have it, this and that, which goes to make 
up trout appeal. 
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SPREADERS FOR ROWBOAT 


HIS simple device increases the area 
Bt water covered when trolling from a 
rowboat and also reduces the danger of 
fouling lines when two rods are being fish- 
ed from one boat. This is particularly true 
on the turns. 

The spreaders are 14-foot bamboo poles 
used as shown in the illustration. The butt 














ends are stuck in slots in the bottom of the 
boat and the poles allowed to rest in the 
stern oarlocks. A piece of line or rubber 
band is wound around the top of the oar- 
locks to prevent the spreaders from jump- 
ing out of place. 

The line is snapped into a spring clothes- 
pin tied to the end of the spreader, which 
will release the line in case of a strike or a 
snag. STANLEY Hunt. 


SALT-WATER RODEOS 


RODEO, with tackle-smashing tar- 
pon instead of bucking broncs and 
cavorting cayuses as the chief performers, 
is being staged down in Mobile Bay this 
summer. This is Alabama’s ninth and big- 
gest annual tilt with the tarpon. Deep-sea 
cowboys come from far and wide for the 
fun, and the one who can rope them in the 
fastest gets first money. 

Prizes are offered not only for tarpon 
but for many of the other salt-water game 
fish in the vicinity of Mobile. Some of last 
year’s records were: a 13914-pound tar- 
pon, a 2000-pound devilfish measuring 15 
feet across the flippers, and a total of 315 
dolphin caught by a party of ten from one 
boat in a day. The dates of this year’s 
rodeo will be August 9, 10 and 11, and, be- 
lieve us, when several hundred ambitious 
anglers descend on the placid blue Gulf 
waters, there’s going to be more action 
than Mobile Bay has known since the 
Civil War. 

_Sarasota, Florida, also has its annual 
tilt with the tarpon. Its International Tar- 
pon Tournament runs from May 15 to 
August 1, 1937. More than fifty prizes in 
fishing equipment, divided among three 
tackle classifications—light, medium and 
heavy—are offered. It’s our bet that the 
tarpon will run away with more prizes in 
the way of tackle than the contestants. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SALT-WATER TROLLING OUTFIT 


Am contemplating the purchase of a salt-water 
trolling outfit and would like your advice on the 
type of rod needed. Most of my fishing will be 
done from a skiff, with outboard motor, for cre- 
valle, robalo, sea trout, king mackerel, channel 
bass, etc., up to 25 pounds. 

I have been considering a 250-yard capacity 
reel, 12-thread cuttyhunk line, and a 6-foot 5-inch 
trolling rod with 7-ounce tip. I want a rod light 
enough to be sporty for the smaller fish, say from 
5 to 10 mag and yet strong enough to give 
me a fighting chance with the few tarpon and 
sailfish I know I’ll encounter. My dilemma is: 
ae how much “fighting fish” will a 7-ounce tip 
old in the hands of an experienced fisherman? 

L. C. RosenBera. 


_Ans.—Personally, I can’t see anything wrong 
with the outfit that you have picked for the fish- 
ing mentioned in your letter. it looks just about 
right to me, What I would have recommended, 
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CHAMPIONS 





\ RECORD FISH—that reigning sovereign of under- 
4 water reefs and shoals, whose skill and cunning 
~ you must outwit. Whose power you must overcome. 
\ This is the dream of sportsmen. After months or years 
\ of waiting, be sure, when “the moment of action” 


comes, that you are equipped to conquer. 


Use TRUE TEMPER, the “Rod of Champions.” Fresh 
water fish of every kind—musky, pike, bass, lake trout, 
walleyes—and of record size—have yielded to its power 
and speed. Each year in fishing contests more record 
\ fish are taken on TRUE TEMPER than all other rods 
\ of its type combined. So, here’s to your record fish— 
\ and may your skill be backed with TRUE TEMPER, 
\ “The Rod of Champions,” when that moment comes. 
\ See she New True Temper Rods—The Toledo, 
\ “Master of Power”—The Professional, “Master of 
\\ Speed”—The Fly Rod, “Choice of Champions,” and 
\ other rods of our manufacture. Your dealer has 


\ or can easily get the TRUE TEMPER model of your 
\ choice. Write today for descriptive literature. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division Dept. F GENEVA, OHIO 


TRUE TEMPER 


The ROD of {/CHAMPIONS 



















the handle that gives 
instant reel fastening 
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Please send me the new “Master of Speed” Folding 
Catalog. 


Nome 
treet 


City State _ 
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WHITE SATIN 


A SWALLOW TELLs; 





Burnett's London Dry Gin, 90 proot 
(Square Bottle). Also try Burnett's 
White Satin De Luxe Gin, 90 proof 
(Round Bottle), both 100% Neutral 
Spirits, and Burnett's Sioe Gin, 
60 proof. All distilled from grain 
Browne Vintners Co., Inc., New York 































if you hadn’t mentioned that particular rod, is 
what is known as a 6/9 rod. This is a 6-ounce tip 
instead of a 7-ounce tip, and I have found it a 
very good bet for almost any of the lighter fishing— 
especially trolling—to be found in Florida waters. 

Your reel and line are okeh. Of course, if there 
is going to be any chance of hitting tarpon or sail- 
fish, you ought to have a star drag on the reel. 
You may get into difficulties without one. 

No one could give you an accurate answer to 
your question as to how much a 7-ounce tip will 
hold in the hands of an experienced fisherman. It 
isn’t all the tip by any means. It is your line as 
well. As far as oe concerned, that 6/9 outfit 
that I mentioned, in the hands of a fisherman who 
knows what he is doing and has sufficient time, will 
take care of almost any fish to be found in Florida 
waters. Of course, when it comes to big marlin, 
broadbill and the heavy tuna, that’s something 
different, 

FisHinG Eprror. 


FLY ROD VS. CASTING ROD 


I am a boy of seventeen, taking out my first 
fishing license. I have just a fair knowledge of 
fishing, but that is all. Will you please tell me 
what is the correct kind of a rod with which 
to fish from shore—a fly rod or a casting rod? 
I shall fish for trout, bass, etc. Can one use 
live worms and minnows as bait for the fish 
mentioned? If it is to be a casting rod, what 
length would you recommend? 

WiiiaM Jones, Jr. 


Ans.—Since you intend to use your rod for 
both bass and trout, 1 would recommend that 
you purchase a fly rod. A casting rod is good 
for shore fishing for bass when using plugs and 
similar artificial lures, but for bait fishing it 
doesn’t give you the same range as a longer rod. 
In trout fishing, the fly rod is to be much pre- 
ferred to the casting rod. It is easier to use for 
bait fishing; and also hope you will soon be 
wanting to take up fly fishing for trout. 

Live worms and minnows are probably the 
best bait for both of these fish, 

I would suggest that you buy a rod about 9 
feet long and about 5 or 6 ounces in weight. 

FisHinc Epitor. 


EASTERN BROOK TROUT IN WYOMING 


I am desirous of information concerning the 
catching of stern brook trout in the high 
mountain lakes that we have here in the Big- 
horn and Rockies in Wyoming. 

My question is: do these Eastern brooks in 
the high lakes of this particular section respond 
to fly fishing? My luck has always been in favor 
of the negative, but that may be due to faulty 
technique or improper flies. ~ 

I have caught many of the Eastern brooks on 
spinners tailed with worms on a snelled hook, 
but can’t get much of a thrill out of that. I use 
a small fly, No. 14 or 12, in patterns of hair 
flies common to this locality, called Rock Worm, 
Mister Mite, Maggot and Lady Mite. 

Dr. Wm. A. GoopFELLow. 


Ans.—The Eastern brook trout planted in some 
of your Western lakes do not seem to respond 
as readily to a fly as they do in the East. I have 
found that in many such lakes it is necessary to 
fish with large flies from sizes 8 to 2, in gaudy 
patterns, in order to catch them. If you allow 
the fly to sink about 6 feet below the surface 

fore retrieving it, and then retrieve it very 
slowly, I believe you will be successful. 

If your rod will handle it, you might place a 
split shot on the leader ahead of the flies, and 
this will speed up your fishing somewhat. How- 
ever, if you find these trout rising on the surface 
in an evening hatch, discard your large flies 
and imitate as nearly as possible the natural 
insect. At such a time they will take a fly readily 
on the surface and you will get some great sport. 

FisuHinGc Epitor. 


FISH FINDER 


I intend buying tackle for surf fishing and 
would thank you very much for some advice. 

This tackle I intend using along Padre Island 
on the Texas Coast between Corpus Christi and 
Port Isabel. Since tarpon and large redfish 
(channel bass) are frequently encountered along 
with large rayfish and sharks, I have been 
wondering if anything less than 15-thread line 
will suffice and if I should fish at least 300 
yards of line. 

I intend buying a surf rod with an, 1l-ounce 
tip. What size sinker should I use to get proper 
results without injury to my rod? Also how 
should I attach the sinker? 

B. M. CrurtcHer. 


Ans.—My advice would be for you to stay 
with the 15-thread line, although if you are a 
light tackle addict you can go to 12. In any 
event, I would by all means recommend 300 
yards. 

‘ An 1l-ounce tip ought to be able to handle a 
4-ounce weight without any trouble and this is 
the weight most frequently used by surf casters. 

In rigging your line would certainly use 
what is known as a fish finder. This is a little 
device that will leave your sinker lying on the 
bottom even after the fish has picked up the 
bait. In other words, the fish doesn’t have to 
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drag the sinker away with him, which is a very 
important feature—especially in channel bass 
fishing. 

Any well-equipped tackle dealer will be able 
to supply you with this simple little device 
which consists of little more than an agate ring 
and a rawhide thong. As a matter of fact you 
could easily make one yourself. 

First slide the fish finder on your line so that 
it will run freely on the principle of a trolley, 
The leader, either wire or gut, is attached to 
your line by means of a rawhide thong. This 
tawhide not only acts as a bumper for the fish 
finder, keeping it from sliding ae over your 
leader, but also saves the line to a great extent 
from the action of sand. With the sinker buried 
in the sand and the line running free through 
the eye of the sinker swivel you can pay out 
line so as to cover more area with your bait, 
yet also have a firmly anchored sinker when it 
is necessary. 

FisHinG Epiror. 


STOCKING A SMALL LAKE 


I have a spring-fed ravine with fairly steep 
sides where, for a reasonable amount, I can build 
a dam that will back up a lake to cover one and 
one half acres of whiek approximately one acre 
will be covered with from six ta seven feet of 
water. 

I had in mind stocking the lake with bream 
and small-mouth bass, as | understand that large- 
mouth bass and white perch are noted for eating 
fish eggs and small fish. 

If a lake of this size is feasible, what fish would 
you suggest using to stock the lake? 

Winston MoNntTGOMERY, 


Ans.—There are a lot of things that would be 
necessary to know about your lake before any 
definite recommendations could be made as to 
what to stock it with. Offhand, however, I’d say 
that it is too small to stock with bass—in fact I 
am quite certain of it. 

I don’t know why you should be under the im- 
pression that the largemouth has any worse repu- 
tation, when it comes to eating eggs and small fish, 
than the smallmouth. Both of them are pretty 
good at this. In other words, the black bass is a 
very voracious species and unless it is stocked in 
waters of at least fair size—I’d say from 6 to 10 
acres—and where there is plenty of food, you will 
find that your other fish will disappear very quick- 
ly. This has happened time and time again. If you 
are going to have the lake stocked with plenty of 
forage fishes and always make sure that there is 
a good supply of them in the lake, you might get 
by with a few bass, but as soon as there are no 
minnows or other forage fishes, the bass begin to 
eat each other. 

For a small lake such as you are going to have, 
the best you can expect to do is to stock it with 
some small species—principally sunfishes—such 
as the common sunfish, long-eared sunfish, blue- 
gill, crappie, calico bass, etc. As I have intimated, 
however, it would be a wise plan for you to go 
into the various factors necessary to support these 
fishes before doing any stocking. I suggest that 
you write to the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a pamphlet on pond culture. 

Dr. Charles Townsend, Director of the New 
York Aquarium, Battery Park, New York, has 
written a little booklet on this subject and you can 
get a copy by writing to the Aquarium. It sells 
for 35c. After reading one or two such booklets 
you will be in a much better position to know how 
to go about things. 

FisHinG Epitor. 


STRAIGHTENING A ROD 


I have a fresh-water bait-casting rod of split 
bamboo which has become slightly warped. Could 
you please tell me how I can straighten it? 

CarLTON SEXTON. 


Ans.—You can, of course, straighten your 
split bamboo rod, but unless you are very careful 
you can also ruin it. If the rod is a good one, I 
would suggest your sending it to a professional 
rod maker. 

It is necessary to soften the glue between the 
strips of bamboo of which the rod is made, so 
that you can bend it back into line. This is usually 
done by steaming, but great care must be taken 
that the steam doesn’t enter the joints, because 
if this occurs the joints will open and your rod 
will be practically ruined. 

After steaming and straightening, and while 
the rod is still warm, it should be lashed to a 
straight-edge until the glue has set. It is advisable 
to remove the guides before doing this. 

FisHinG Epitor. 


SILVER NITRATE LEADER DYE 


Somewhere l’ve read that staining with silver 
nitrate will reduce the glitter of leaders to a 
minimum, Can you tell me how it is done? 

Extis Breep. 


Ans.—The silver nitrate method of staining 4 
leader is based on the same idea as exposing 4 
photographic film. In other words, you have to 
soak your leader in a silver nitrate solution an 
then expose it to the light. The strength of the 
nitrate solution and the length of time it is ex- 
posed to the light will determine the degree to 
which the leader will be stained. That is nothing 
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that can be determined exactly. You will have to 
figure it out for yourself by experimentation. 
Incidentally, you can easily remove the glitter 
from the leader by rubbing it with a little soap 
or some mud which you find along the bank of 
the stream. Be sure, however, in the latter case, 
that there is no very, _ grit in the mud or 
injure your leader. 
esi ? FisuinG Epitor. 


CRAPPIE FLY-ROD LURES 


The lake near my home has been restocked 
with several thousand full-grown crappie. This 
should make some very fine fishing, using a fly 
rod. I would like to know what would be some 
good fly-rod lures for crappie. Also what would 
be the best time of day to fish for them in this 
fashion. The fly rod I have is about 534 ounces 
in weight. What would be the proper size level 
i o use? 
scl M. D. CutsHoim. 


Ans.—lIn fly fishing for crappie, you can use 
just ordinary wet flies, about numbers 6 to 8, 
or a fly and spinner combination, or just a plain 
small spinner. Personally, I think that under the 
majority of conditions the fly and spinner com- 
bination works out the best. The spinner should 
be small. I find that usually the darker patterns 
of flies are most successful such as Brown 
Hackle, Gray Hackle, Black Gnat, Hare’s Ear, 
Wickham’s Fancy, Montreal, March Brown, etc. 
Then, too, it is generally a very good plan to let 
your flies sink quite a bit below the surface and 
retrieve them slowly. It is not often that a crap- 
pie will take a fly right on the surface. Some- 
times it is necessary to go pretty well down, and 
for this purpose you may even have to use a 
small split-shot or two. Personally, I have never 
had any particular feeling that there was any 
best time of day for fishing for crappie, except 
when the weather is very hot as in mid-summer. 
Then, as is the case with practically all fishing, 
it will be best early mornings and late evenings. 

I would say about an E-level line is all right 
for your 534-ounce rod—unless it is quite power- 
ful; that is, has a lot of stiffness and backbone, 
in which case you can easily afford to use a D 
line. It is too bad you haven’t a slightly lighter 
fly rod. One around 4 or 4% ounces would give 
you more fun in this kind of fishing. 

FisuinG Epiror. 


LENGTH OF BAIT-CASTING ROD 


I intend to buy a new bait-casting rod but am 
undecided as to what length I should select. 
While the majority of writers recommend the 
5\%4-foot length for bait casting, I have been told 
by several fishing tackle salesmen that the 5-foot 
rod seems to be the popular choice of the majority 
of fishermen. What would you suggest? Has the 
longer rod any distinct casting qualities or can 
one cast just as accurately with the shorter rod? 

James H, Furpuy. 


Ans.—There is really very little use in my 
recommending a particular length bait-casting rod 
for you without knowing exactly how you are 
going to use it. Everything depends on that. For 
example, if you are going to use the general 
variety of plugs and other lures—which would 
include heavy baits weighing up to 4 ounces— 
I'd say get a 5-foot bait-casting rod, by all 
means. The lighter rods don’t stand up when it 
comes to casting lures of this weight. ar 

On the other hand, if you are going to limit 
yourself to the lighter lures—!4-ounce and less— 
you would be much better off with a 5'%4-foot 
rod. Being more limber, they would cast these 
lures more efficiently, so I think you should make 
your selection on that basis. 

FisuinG Epitor. 


REMOVING WATER LILIES 


Please inform me how to go about ridding a 
lake of the floating type of water lilies. Is there 
a practical method, Bs y if so, give me all that you 
may have in the way of helpful information? 

a. SPENCER. 


Ans.—The only way that you can hope to 
permanently get rid of the water lilies is to pull 
them up by the roots. You haven’t told me any- 
thing about your waters, that is, the size, etc., 
so 1 have no idea how much of a job this is 
going to be. 

Where plants of this nature are plentiful and 
the waters large in area, it is necessary to use a 
regular cutting machine, or drag a cable behind 
two boats, in order to rip up all aquatic plants. 

If you are going to stock your waters with 
fish, however, let me warn you not to remove too 
much of the aquatic growth. Practically all fishes 
and the insect food upon which they live need a 
certain amount of vegetation. 

FisHinG Epitor. 


GOOD ADVICE 


Here’s a suggestion you might want to pass 
on to your readers. I keep a six months’ file of 
Fietp & Stream, clipping articles that I want to 
keep permanently. 

Leonarp Hatt. 


Ans.—Thanks for the suggestion. I know a 


A radio officer on a 
ship continuously 
traveling between 
cold climates and 
the tropics writes 
that he has shaved 
every day for three 
years with a Schick and never spent a 





AC and DC 


penny for repairs or replacements. And his 
shaver does not show the slightest sign of wear. 

Frankly we don’t know how long a 
Schick will shave. Some of the first Schick 
Shavers, made five years ago, are still run- 
ning perfectly and shaving as quickly and 
closely as they did in the beginning. 
Many customers write and tell us of from 
one to four years’ perfect shaving service 
from their Schick Shavers. One man has 
reported 2000 shaves from his Schick— 
another 1500. 


How Could Shaving Cost Less? 


Even three years of once-a-day shaving 
with the Schick brings the cost of shaving 
down to less than a penny-and-a-half a 
shave—and the shaver is still good. 
Contrast this with the cost of buying 
blades, sharpeners, soap, cream, brush and 
lotion. 





number of our readers who keep such a file. | 
ISHING EpiTor. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 


SCHICK: 





lang will a Schick last? 


Economy is a Minor Factor 


The best reason for owning a Schick is that 
it brings more pleasure into a man’s life 
than he can get from any other personal 
possession. 

He cannot cut, scrape nor hurt himself. 
He can shave twice a day, shave in the 
dark, read while he shaves, shave with his 
coat on or while wearing glasses if he 
desires. 

With the Schick, the scar tissue formed 
by blade-shaving, vanishes and a new, 
more youthful and flexible skin replaces 
the dead, scaly skin. 


Believe The Men Who Use Schichs 


Schick users will tell you they would not 
sell their shavers for $100 if they could 
not buy another. 

More than a million are in daily use on 
tough beards, tender skins, on faces that 
used to have ingrowing hairs, on cheeks 
that never knew a comfortable moment 


under the old method of shaving. 

See a Dealer Today 
Any of our dealers will show you a Schick 
Shaver and explain how you should use 
it. Do not postpone shaving comfort 


another day. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONN. Western Distributor: Ecises, Inc., San Francisco. 
In Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other leading stores throughout Canada. 








NE of the finest and most spectacu- 
lar game fish that swim in the 
Atlantic Ocean is the white mar- 
lin, named by Poey, the great Cu- 

ban scientist, Makaira albida. In the winter 
and spring, this aristocrat can be found off 
Bimini and Cat Cay in the Bahamas, and 
from April through June, off Cuba. Evi- 
dently he breeds in the Caribbean and 
migrates north as far as Cape Cod and 
the Georges Banks, where .summer 1s 
spent. At the well-known fishing spots of 
the North Atlantic, he can be caught by 
almost any angler—young or old, male 
or female—who sails with a_ competent 
guide and heeds his advice. However, if 
the plans for your first trip in quest of 
this member of the marlin family do not 
include the services of such an instructor, 
perhaps the following in- 
formation, which I have 
gleaned through witness- 
ing the hooking and catch- 
ing of more than a hun- 
dred and fifty of these fish 
at various points along the 
Eastern Seaboard, will be 
of some benefit to you. 

The white marlin is al- 
most always ready to ac- 
commodate the fisherman, 
who has a great many 
times found himself unpre- 
pared for the rapid strike 
and lightning-like rush, or 
the spectacular gymnas- 
tics, of which this marvel- 
ous fish is capable. Al- 
though I have caught plen- 
ty of larger marlin, this 
member of the family will 
always hold a very high 
rating with me; and when 
I make this statement, I 
feel I am echoing the sen- 
timents of the majority of 
Eastern big-game fisher- 
men. A true sportsman, 
this gallant gentleman of 
the deep—if he is not 
hooked in the gills or 
stomach and is caught on 
line no heavier than 24- 
thread—will give any man 
or woman all the battle he 
wants, and a thrill that 
will last a lifetime. 

The correct tackle for 
the man who expects to 
return from his day on the 
water with a white marlin 
to his credit is, in my opin- 
ion, a 12- to 18-thread line 
on a 4/0 or 6/0 reel, with 
an 8- to 12-ounce rod. The 


The Atlantic Jumping Jack 


By 
KIP FARRINGTON 


smallest of these fish I ever caught, how- 
ever, a 50-pounder, was taken on 24-thread 
line, and, by actual count, jumped thirty- 
seven times in twelve minutes. Judging by 
this exhibition of calisthenics, I would say 
that Northern anglers who troll this size 
of line from outriggers—and most of them 
do, in case they raise a large tuna or blue 
marlin—-can be sure that, heavy as the line 
is, the white marlin will put up a spec- 
tacular fight on it. 

If there are no sharks around to bother 
you, and you want some real sport, try a 





6- or 9-thread line for these fish. Naturally, 
you won't catch all you hook, but I think 
you will agree with me that it is just 
about the best light-tackle angling a fisher- 
man can experience. 

If you like light tackle, use your 6/9 out- 
fit, which has a tip weighing 6 ounces, 
exclusive of the butt, and 9-thread line; or 
3/6, an outfit which weighs 6 ounces, 
butt included, is 6 feet over all and used 
with 6-thread line—the lightest tackle 
regularly fished with today. Personally, I 
use a 3/0 reel with this outfit, as it carries 
ample line—almost 700 yards—which is 
most helpful in handling the marlin on its 
long runs, particularly if you are fishing 
from a slow-handling boat. Of course, a 
smaller reel will more than likely fill the bill. 

With 6/9 tackle I use a 4/0 reel, which 
carries 600 yards of 9- 
thread line. My experience 
has been that a reel with 
plenty of line is always a 
safeguard and gives a feel- 
ing of security to the an- 
gler who uses light line. 
For my part, I would 
rather fish with a greater 
length of light line than 
with a shorter one of a 
much heavier size. 


| Bee us spend a few 
months on the At- 
lantic with the white mar- 
lin. As far as I am aware, 
he has never been caught 
in any other body of wa- 
ter. The earliest time of 


one being taken at Bimini 
was the last week in 
January. I have taken 
them myself on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 

At Bimini—or in fact 
anywhere in the Atlantic 
—the average size cut 
bait, taken from strips out 
of the bellies of tuna, 
bonito or dolphin, will 
catch white marlin, and a 
whole ballyhoo is also 
first class. They will rise: 
just as readily to a fifteen- 


lin, caught by Kip Far- 


of the boat when brought 
alongside, penetrating the 


to save the splinters 


the year I have heard of 


This 400-pound blue mar 


rington, charged the side 


hull 9 inches. The tip of 
the bill has been covered 
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und bait, however, and attempt to swal- 
w it. I have seen them come at least a 
quarter of a mile after bait. In southern 
waters they will strike whether they are 
hungry or not, either because they are 
seized with the desire to kill or else do it 
just for fun or out, of curiosity. 

The use of outriggers helps, of course, 
to raise many more, since the skipping bait 
tantalizes them. Another advantage of this 
method of fishing is that you can see 
the fish take the bait and be prepared 
when the line comes up tight. When it 
does, strike, and strike hard. If you do not 
connect, reel in fast and you will almost 
always bring the fish back. What you do 
next is the most important part of it all. 
Throw off the drag on your reel and hold 
your thumb on the spool; then, when the 
marlin grabs your bait (and you will 
know it when he does) remove your 
thumb and let the line go. 

You do not have to give a white marlin 
as long a drop-back as a sailfish; twenty- 
five to fifty feet is usually sufficient. You 
can judge by the speed with which he is 
taking line about when to throw on the 
drag and strike him. Given too much line, 
he will feel the hook and spit it out. If 
you miss him, repeat the performance 
again and again, until you feel sure he has 
departed. I have brought them back five 
times before I was able to set the hook. 
When you get him on and are being 
treated to one of the fastest runs imagin- 
able, don’t forget to ease off on your star 
drag, which should not be tightened up 
again until you start pumping the fish 
and his jumping slows up. 


lo 


9/0 or 10/0 hook is right for white 

marlin. Make the hook fit the size of 
bait you are using, and don’t forget the 
piano wire leader should be utilized. Fif- 
teen feet ought to be sufficient. These fish 
do not like the feel of the heavy, stainless 
cable leader when they are hitting the 
bait, and the percentage of hooked fish, 
when this has been employed, has been 
very low. 

Off Havana, the fish appear in great 
numbers in March and stay late into 
June. They are caught directly off Morro 
Castle or at the mouth of the Almendares 
River. 

The first white marlin I ever caught 
was taken off Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
and weighed 92 pounds. He jumped clear 
forty-five times in one hour and ten min- 
utes on a 12-thread line. A few are caught 
each year at Palm Beach, but the next 
place we hear of their being seen in really 
great numbers is off Ocean City, Mary- 
land, where they were first taken in 1935 
by the Townsend Brothers, fishing with 
Bill Hatch over the Jacks Pot, twenty-one 
miles offshore. I believe there are more 
white marlin over this Jacks Pot than any- 
where else in the Atlantic during July and 
August. With a small squid bait, you can 
raise them all day long, and I have seen 
five astern at one time. Wherever you see 
herring gulls, white marlin are sure to be 
under them. I have counted fifteen in a 
school, all feeding on squid and spearing. 
This place is some “hot spot”, and there are 
charter boatmen at Ocean City who know 
their business. The log books kept by the 
Townsend Brothers of their fishing activi- 
ties over the Jacks Pot are the most as- 
tonishing records of marlin fishing on the 
Atlantic Coast I have ever read. Some- 
time, when space permits, I shall publish 
one of them in this department. 

Charter boats of Beach Haven, New 
Jersey, have been taking these fish for 
years on Barnegat Ridge. A few have been 
caught, also, off Manasquan Inlet, a little 
farther north. The first fishing port into 
which they have been brought on Long 

sland is Freeport, only twenty-five miles 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 


FISHING THRILL IN 


e Of all the big game fish in the world, 
none gives finer sport than the Atlan- 
tic tuna. A battle with one of these 
gamey, powerful monsters is a thrilling 
test of your skill and endurance. 


You will find tuna in abundance in the har- 
bors and estuaries of Nova Scotia from the 
middle of July to the end of September. Why 
not try your luck this summer? 


NOVA SCOTIA 








Tuna fishing in Nova Scotia is convenient 
and inexpensive. You don't need to bring any 
equipment—fully equipped boats, manned by 
experienced captains, can be rented easily 
and cheaply. 

Yarmouth is only a night's sail from Boston 
or one day from New York, on a comfortable 
Eastern Steamship Liner. Sailings daily, ex- 
cept Saturdays from Boston; from New York 
sailings on Mondays and Thursdays. Restful 
staterooms. Fine food at fair prices. 


Round-trip Excursions for Fishermen $] 2 from Boston; (3 Daylight Days in Nova Scotia); $20 from 
New York, (2 Daylight Days in Nova Scotia). 


Leave Central Wharf, Boston, Fridays to August 27 inclusive, 5 P.M. (D.S.T.). Returning leave Yarmouth Mondays, to 
August 30 inclusive, 6:30 P.M. (A.T.). Leave New York, Thursdays, July 8 and 22; August 5 and 19 at 10:30 A.M. 
(D.S.T.). Returning, leave Yarmouth first Saturday night following departure from New York. Three fishing days in 


LOW RATES FOR AUTOMOBILES ACCOMPANIED BY PASSENGERS. 


Nova Scotia. 


EASTERN 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


@ For fish and game bulletins, guide lists, passengers 
fares and complete schedules, apply Pier 19, North 
Y.C., or | E. 44th St. Telephone 


travel agent. 


Se ee ee ee arr 


| PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPT. 
Eastern Steamship Lines I 
| Pier 19, North River, N. Y. C. 


Please send me illustrated folder ‘“‘Woods and Waters 
| in Nova Seotia’’. 
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The Seotehman’s Dream 
Save expense—and use one live 
minnow all day. 





$1.00 cash or 
money order. 
$1.10 checks, At 
dealer or direct. 


A new kind of fish-hook for live bait. Tube of 
flexible, transparent material—minnow actually 
alive and unhurt indefinitely. No loss of bait in 
weeds, casting, nibblings, or strikes. For still- 
fishing, trolling or casting. Used with or with- 
out spinner. 


W. J. Lauer & Co., Bismarck, No. Dak. 





Every fast need of 

both Fresh and Selt 
Water Anglers is listed 
or pi in the 178 
fascinating pages of this famous 
catalog. Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) 
to help cover mailing. 













Do you spend 
your vacation 
chasing 
grasshoppers? 


We save you the trouble, try our Floating 
Grasshopper, Cricket or Skirt Spinner. The best by 
test for 20 years. At your dealers or write us. 


PALMER’S, 1020 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 












Flies That Take Fish 


$1.00 Special Offer brings | __ 

n } 
flies, Trout and Panfish 
8 or 





or Doz, Bass flies 4, —— a 

2, or 1/0. Regular value NATURE BEETLES 
$1.50 up. (Give hook size.) Satisfaction or money 
back. Catalogue Free. Give Dealer’s Name. Our past 20 
years in business is your guarantee for the best of 











merchandise. 
REESE FLY COMPANY Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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“CUSTOM BUILT” 
Bic Game Fisu Reex! 








agling. This 85- 


anglers’ library. Size 
629, handsomely bound. 





FAMOUS 

















REELS of DISTINCTION 








No. 16/0C 
Capacity 1500 yards 
of number 39 line! 


This is the newest COXE Creation —a custom 
built, precision made Salt Water Ree! which 
combines an entirely new saddle suspension 
frame design with the famous Coxe cross bolt 
construction to meet all the requirements for 
Stamina, Power, Smooth and Unfailing Per- 
formance. 

There are eighteen Coxe Custom Built Reels 
— from the 2/OBC, capacity 250 yds. of No. 9 
line to the 20/OC, capacity 2000 yds. of 
No. 39 line. Pfices $27.50 to $750.00 each! 

Order from your dealer or direct! Write for 

new colored COXE REEL catalog—it's FREE! 





Es 








—complete with oars, pump and case. 


pr 
sports. 

Imagine being able to carry around a practical boat 
15 Ibs.—one that can be rolled into a case 24” x 12” 
carry two adults.and will float 750 Ibs. 

Write for descriptive circular. 


Contractors to U. 8. Government 





Compact—Safe—Comfortable 
“INFLATEX” Rubber Boat 


Why bother with a cumbersome, heavy and unportable boat 
when the new and improved “INFLATEX” is yours for $28.50 


This easily inflated, non-sinkable boat is sturdy, well balanced, leak- 
oof and comfortable—ideal for fishing and hunting trips or water 


2”! It will easily 


AIR CRUISERS, INC., DEPT. F7, Clifton, N. J. 


weighing only 





$28.50 Complete 


with oars, pump and case. 





ROTO FLI LURES 


Hand tied by full blood Ponca Indians 


HERE is the answer to every fisherman’s dream ! 


A life-like, flashing, spinning blade, that will reverse itself 2 
or 3 times every 18 or 20 inches. Hooks ride, points up; will not 
turn or twist line, designed for pork rind. Flies are hand tied by 
full blood Ponca Indians, the finest feather and hair craftsmen, 


and the greatest natural fishermen who ever lived. 


We guarantee you something different, and complete satis- 


faction in every Roto Fli, or your money back. 


Price 
For Fly Rods in all popular colors . $0.25 to $0.40 each 
Casters, Bull Bassers, Ozark Kings, 
Flashing Bucks ..................................... $0.50 to $0.75 each 
P — your Dealer or send your order direct, Write for 
older. 





t. 1/20 oz. 
R. F. #2 


DH 












Wt. Y% or % oz. Caster #3 


First Street, Ponca City, Oklahoma 





ROTO BAIT COMPANY, INC., 820 S. 
. It’s Alive 


—thinks Mr. Fish. 
This new lure 
fools’em plenty. 


< BA WORDEN 
oi SPINNING FLY 


is the only floating bug made that flutters and strug- 
gles on the surface when moved. Trout: price 30c, 
weight 1/95-1/80 oz. Bass: price 35c-40c, weight 
1/26-1/16 oz. Patterns: May Fly. Bee Fly, Black Ant, 
White Moth, Gray Hackle, Brown Hackle, Royal 
Coachman and White Miller. If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, send $1 for choice of 4 trout or 3 bass and 
free circular. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


—_— FLOATING SPINNER COMPANY 
ept. 









Granger, Washington 











CALIGAN ALL HAIR BUG 
Meets All 6 Requirements for Fly Rod Lures 


Borrou—Keeps Bug 
upright and gives it skipping 
n. 


A—Fiat 
(not swimming) action. 
B—Foit Hook Crearance— 
Fish are easily and securely 
hooked. 

C—Lono Frowine Tart—Natu- 
ralness and balance. 

D—Ovatr. Bopy—The shap- 
and texture of the living bug. 

E—Fan Winas—Turned up to 
make Bug light upright; flar- 
ed to duplicate natural wings. 





Write for Free Catalogue 


head. 
MPANY head of ‘Bus thus 
indiana against diving. 


insuring 


THE CALIGAN CO 
Mendalivill 
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from New York, where a large fleet of 
fishing craft ties up. 

The initial catch of a white marlin jp 
the Block Island-Montauk area was made 
by Julian Crandall in 1924. In 1935, only 
eleven years later, more than two hundred 
were brought into Montauk alone. This, 
of course, was due to the increase in the 
number of charter boats, the use of out. 
riggers and the fact that the fishermen 
were more experienced. 

Anglers who fish out of the points | 
have mentioned catch a great many white 
marlin on the Japanese feather jigs, simply 
because they are trolling for tuna, and the 
feather is the best imitation of the squid 
which the white marlin likes so well. For 
every one caught this way, however, three 
will be lost—due not only to the weight 
of the jig which can easily be thrown as 
the fish jumps, but also to the fact that 
if he feels the metal head, he will instantly 
spit it out. Therefore, when a marlin 
strikes a feather bait, you must not drop 
back to him as you do when using a cut 
bait. Just drop the rod tip and strike 
hard. Always be sure to wire the jig so 
that it will not slide down the leader and 
prove an attraction for some other fish 
as it goes through the water. This dis- 
heartening occurrence has taken place 
many times along the Atlantic Coast. 








F a white marlin shows up behind the 

feathers, reel in fast to take them away 
from him and put over cut bait or a 
whole squid, which should be kept ready 
and waiting for just this contingency, 
Under no circumstances should you take 
the feathers out of the water until the bait 
is overboard, unless you already have one 
skipping from your outrigger—in which 
case the marlin will probably rush right 
over to it. In fact, if you are using out- § 
riggers, it isn’t likely that the marlin will 
come after your feathers. Always keep the 
outrigger baits about forty feet astern, 
and the feathers about fifteen feet. That 
should eliminate the possibility that the 
big fish will get in at them. 

The boat from which you troll for white 
marlin should, in my opinion, be run at 4 
fairly good rate of speed—about six knots, f 
I would say. It should be speeded up the 
instant you get fish behind your baits. 
This usually excites them. It is a good 
idea to troll through all the bait you see 
surfacing, particularly schools of mackerel 
and bonito. I have hooked plenty of white 
marlin among them off Montauk. 

Always keep a man aloft to watch for 
that tail cutting through the water like a 
scythe. That means a marlin. Unlike broad- 
bill and sharks, these fish do not show} 
their dorsal fins, which lie in slots on 
top of their backs and are raised only 
when the fish become aroused. 

My last and most important word of 
advice is this: Never take your eyes from 
the baits, no matter how many or what 
kind you are trolling. Nine times out of 
ten, if you keep a sharp lookout, you will 
see a white marlin before he hits your 
bait, and with a few seconds in which to 
prepare, you should be able to strike the 
fish properly, since you have had time to 
stand up, getting a better view besides, 
and will be in a more advantageous post 
tion to handle any emergency that might 
follew, 

One of the most gratifying features d 
white marlin fishing is that, unless these 
acrobats are hooked deep or in the eyé 
they can always be released—a proper and 
most fitting gesture of one sportsman to 
another. This will permit the white marlif 
you have caught to go on living 
perhaps provide some other angler with 
the thrill of such a battle as the one from 
which you have just emerged the victot. 













(END OF SALT-WATER FISHING) 
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I1SING A DIFFERENT TUNA 


(Continued from page 17) 


the boat. I nearly pushed Bob overboard 
in my anxiety to get where I could see. 
Huge bronze forms, six or seven feet 
long, were darting through the clear blue 
of the water with unbelievable speed— 
as if the water offered no resistance at 
all. Why a purple fish should appear 
brown in clear blue water is something I 
can't explain. I turn that problem over 
to an artist. I’m only telling you what I 
saw. 

Mister, to see those goliaths racing back 
and forth through the chum, looking for 
blues, was quite a sight! I dropped my 
bait overboard and continued to watch. 
My eyes were sticking out so far that it’s 
a wonder the tuna didn’t snap at them. 

One old boy in particular we could 
identify as he returned from time to time. 
He had a scar, two or three feet long, 
extending along the top of his back— 
where a harpoon or gaff had pulled loose 
or where some swordfish had taken a 
whack at him. 

In tense silence we waited for something 
to happen, but nothing did. Andy sug- 
gested that we place an entire moss- 
bunker on our hook, since the tuna were 
probably looking for fish larger than the 
chum we were throwing overboard. 


T the risk of your concluding that I 
have led a dull life, I go on record as 
saying that the next two hours or so were 
among the most exciting I have ever 
spent. Picture me there: an angler who 
never before had killed a fish larger than 
fifteen pounds on the hoof—and that a 
great northern pike. As I watched those 
playful giants darting within view some 
unseen force suddenly dragged my line 
out at amazing speed. There’s no nonsense 
about the way a tuna does business. No 
warning strike—he just suddenly starts 
going places with the hook at more than 
a mile a minute. 

Everyone began to shout directions at 
me. Apparently everyone on board a boat 
knows how to handle a fish better than 
the man who has him hooked. They 
might as well have saved their breath. 
Nothing I could do had any influence on 
that finned maniac. 

I tentatively touched the spool with my 
thumb. That, my thumb told me, was one 
thing I should not have done. After that 
I gave no more assistance to the star drag. 

-e -Z—whee—Z-Z-Z!’’ screeched the 
reel, 

Andy grabbed a bucket of water with 
which to douse the heated reel. Most of 
it went in my lap, but never mind. My 
attention was hopelessly centered on that 
rapidly diminishing spindle of line. The 
fish sped faster than ever, if possible. 

“You’re down to the backing!” shouted 
Andy as a different-colored line appeared 
on the reel. 

Two hundred and fifty yards of 12- 
thread line had been ripped off the reel as 
if it had been no deterrent at all. Only 
a few yards were left. Now, if this were 
a regular fishing article, the fish would 
be satisfied to stop right there to give 
both of us a much needed breather. But 
success had gone to its head, and in an- 
other mad moment he had stripped the 
balance of my line off and a sickening 
ting” as the line parted told me that my 
first chapter in tuna fishing had ended. 

Things just began to happen for the 
others. As I rigged a new line Bob and 
Andy threw their baits overboard. Before 

ad completed the job, another “see-ee- 
ce-ee-ee told the story that Andy had 





hooked a tuna. His grief came earlier 
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.--cool your tongue with Briggs ! 


ESTRAIN that impulse to argue 
R it out! Just keep your tongue 
cool and happy with Briggs. May- 
be the judge smokes Briggs, too. If 
he does, he’s a friendly soul who'll 
be reasonable with you. 


No man can smoke Briggs Pipe 
Mixture and not have a kindlier atti- 
tude toward life and his fellow man. 
That rich, mellow flavor smooths the 
rough corners off your troubles and 
makes the world more livable. It’s 
the luxurious effect of this blend of 
choicest pipe tobaccos, aged-in-wood 






KEPT 


by inner lining of 
CELLOPHANE 


FACTORY FRESH 


Copyright, 1937, by P. Lorillard Co,, Inc, 


for four full years, that mellows the 
smoker too. Just try Briggs Pipe 
Mixture, and discover now how much 
your 15¢ can buy in pipe-luxury to- 
day... at any tobacco shop. 





















heres Only ONE 
PIATE MINNOW 


No. 700 
Price $1.00 


Length 4% in. 
Weight, % oz. 





ISHING LURES may look alike—but there is 

only one Famous Pikie Minnow! Created by 
Creek Chub—no other manufacturer can produce the 
“*Pikie’’! True-to-nature in size, shape, color and 
natural swimming movement, the “‘Pikie’’ is Amer- 
ica’s most popular all-’round Jure for landing big 
Bass, Pike, Wall Eye, Muskie and even big game 
salt water fish! Be sure to get the genuine ‘‘Pikie’’ 
—look for “‘C.C.B.CO.’’ stamped on the mouth-piece! 


At your dealer's or direct! 


SEND FOR NEW 
FREE BAIT BOOK! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


137 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. © 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 


aq. a: 

















No. 101 
All Steet 
$125 
No. 102 

With 


CORK 
SEAT 


$259 


WOODSTOCK BOAT SEATS 
THE BEST BACK REST FOR FISHING 
Folds Flat—Fits Instantly—Flexible Back 


Sold by sporting goods dealers everywhere or order 
direct. We prepay all shipping costs, including C.O.D. 
charges, but would appreciate dealer’s name. 


WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


548Z Washington St. Woodstock, Ili. 


CATCH MINNIE THE 
MORE MER 
FISH 


Send for FREE colorgraph cata- 
log showing complete series of 
“Minnie, the Swimmer,”’ ‘‘Humpy, 
“Little Squirt’ and others. More 
lure than live baits. Need no replacing. 


. H PRODUCTS — 
DRULEY'S RESEARCH PRODUCTS, Gmcc-aei®) 


a \)\ Something NEw 


Here's a light fishing vest Ed and me use and 
mend. 























Places in it for everything but 


a reer the kitchen sink, even has removable wash- 
epoca? able pocket for fish if you eatch one. Let us 
teri | send you one ons “money -back-if-dissatis- 
fied” Basis. Send for new catalog 
Sporting Goods Bargains— 98 
worth its weight in coin. —_ 


618 d POPLAR $I. YORK, BA. 


The JIFFY-KICKER 
$1.25 








The Perfect Bait for casting and trolling for 
game fish. Will not stay hung up. The 
spring does t trick. Write for circular. 
JIFFY-KICKER BAIT CO., Pikeville, Ky. 














than mine. Perhaps he was luckier. When 
only half his line was stripped off, it 
parted, and another tuna with a hook and 
a line hanging from his mouth had a prob- 
lem for the dentist. 

Andy’s exclamations were drowned by 
Bob’s frenzied shouts that he had one also. 

“T’ve got him, I’ve got him, I’ve got 
him!” he insisted at the top of his voice. 

A big tuna makes you kind of nuts like 
that. But Bob was wrong. That tuna had 
him. It would have taken him and his rod 
_tight out of the boat, too, if the line 
hadn’t conveniently parted. But we still 
had a couple amore lines in the ditty bag. 

I resumed the task of subduing the tuna 
while Bob and Andy worked feverishly 
in the repair cabin, babbling to themselves. 
Perhaps it was because of my sporting 
instinct that I failed to tie into another 
load of dynamite before Andy had ner- 
voused a new hook through a bunker and 
had allowed his bait to sway into the 
sparkling blue water along with a con- 
signment of chum. He proved to be a 
faster fisherman than I, for in a few 
moments lightning struck his line again. A 
few seconds later mine, too, began to shriek 
its announcement of a hooked tuna. 

Two on at once, and did they show 
teamwork! They must have worn peri- 
scopes; and when my fish saw that he 
was on the same side of the boat as I, 
the two would cross while Andy and I 
wrestled to get out of each other’s way 
and exchange places. Bob became the 
water boy, and poured water on both of 
us as well as our reels. 

Again Andy’s luck held. His line snap- 
ped at the three-quarter mark, a distinct 
saving of 25 per cent. 

My fish ran nearly to the end of the 
spool and stopped. Up went my hopes. I 
retrieved a little line. My hopes rose some 
more. If the boat hadn’t been anchored, 
perhaps we could have run up on that 
tuna and eventually have landed it, but I 
have my doubts—not with 12-thread line 
and none too much of that. 

Presently resistance seemed to stop. I 
reeled frantically, hoping that possibly 





WHEN Gordon MacQuarrie 
took his wife trout fishing, 
she showed him up and caught 
the biggest fish. “FISHERMEN 
WITH WOMEN,” in the next 
issue, is a good story. 











the fish was running toward the boat. My 
arm was ready to drop from winding and 
weariness before I realized that again 
my quarry—if such a word could be ap- 
plied to anything so remote from possible 
capture—had escaped. A subsequent post 
mortem, in which Andy acted as foreman 
of the coroner’s jury, decided that in this 
case the tuna had escaped because our 
tackle was too light, our five-foot leaders 
too short and our boat anchored. 

And let me add a word of my own— 
not that of an expert but that of one 
who has learned something by the expen- 
sive path of experience. Twelve-thread 
line, regardless of how much you have of 
it, will not do for tuna. Three hundred 
yards of it will break of its own weight 
in the water. Use 21-thread if you insist 
on light tackle, but use plenty of it. Some 
piscatorial purists make startling catches 
of big fish on light rods and light lines, 
but they are few and far between. When 
they really become experts, however, 
they don’t tell about how many they 
lose—as I do. 

Personally, I think next time I'll use 
about 600 yards or more of 36-thread line. 
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The weight of the tip is not as importan 
as the strength of your line, but here, 

it is just as well to remember that a bj 
tuna will give you all the fight you way 
without trying to increase the sporting 
element by inadequate tackle. 

But let’s climb back into our boa 
When I had lost the fifth line, it was foun 
that our supply was nearly exhausted, 
Only the one Which Bob was rigging re. 
mained. We should probably have cop. 
tinued fishing with this, but we simultan. 
eously made the discovery that our chum 
was exhausted. We were running out of 
everything ! 

With our equipment at the vanishing 
point, we looked at our watches as ap 
afterthought. Ye gods and big fishes, hoy 
time had passed! By working fast we 
could just about get back in time to catch 
the 7:30 train! 

And as we pounded our way over the 
whitecaps on our way in I wondered 
what train we would have caught if we 
had made fast into one of those tunas with 
adequate tackle. Which brings me to the 
final bit of advice to those who go questing 
for tuna. Don’t make any definite engage. 
ment when going after big fish. You can't 
catch trains and tuna too! 












MAYBE YOU FISH AT THE 
WRONG TIME 
(Continued from page 23) 


mouth bass and small-mouth bass showed 
a remarkable difference in their response 
to baits. Large-mouth bass seem to have 
a yen for spinners, with plugs following 
a close second. Worms are at the bottom 
of the list. Small-mouth bass, on the other 
hand, prefer minnows, with spinners 3 
close second, plugs third, and worms 
fourth. Plugs did, however, catch the 
largest fish for both species. 

Spinners will raise your chances for 
catching great northern pike; but even at 
that, you will require several hours on 
the average for catching pike, because 
these sockdolagers are few and far be- 
tween. Plugs hold a close second for @ 
productiveness of both pike and walleyes | 
(pike-perch). Trolling produced the larg- © 
est individual fish. sd 

Addicts of fly-fishing will get a rel © 
thrill out of the data revealed by this cen- © 
sus. While there are reports from only a 
few fly-fishermen, these show them to 
make a considerably higher average of 
results than the mine-run of anglers. All 
the fishermen on the lake during the sum- 
mer fished an average of three hours a 
day, and the average catch was 1.72 fish 
per hour. ce 

What kind of fish did these anglers 
catch? One-half of them were perch. Ten 
per cent were small-mouth bass. In the 
order of their abundance, the fishermen 
came back with perch, rock bass, blue- 
gills, pumpkinseed sunfish, small-mouth 
bass, bullheads, large-mouth bass, wall- 
eyes, northern pike, calico bass, pike or 
walleyes. Limit catches of 5 bass or 25 
panfish a day were comparatively few. | 

In the state-wide census 17,885 cards 
were turned in. These anglers fished 49,408 
hours and caught 93,967 fish, thus aver- 
aging 3% hours for each fishing jaunt and 
catching 1% fish an hour. This census 
included data on trout fishermen, which 
naturally was not included in the Fife 
Lake records—a typical lake census. 

The 4,330 trout fishermen who turned § 
in creel-census cards caught .8 fish an} 
hour, as compared with an average catch 
of 1.9 fish an hour in non-trout waters. 
This census also revealed the fact that 
resident lake fishermen caught more fish | 
than non-residents, and that women who 
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fished the lakes were about as successful 
as the men. 

On the trout streams, women caught 
only about half as many fish as men, but 
only 4% per cent of the total number of 
trouters were women. In contrast with the 
lakes, non-resident trout fishermen caught 
more fish per hour than residents. 

But whether you are man or woman, 
resident or non-resident, angler for game 
or pan fish, the statistics contained in such 
censuses are worth your attention. If they 
do not provide all the answers, they will 
at least supply a general solution to the 
age-old angler’s problem of “what, where 


and when.” 


THE %4-OUNCE LURE FOR 
BASS 


(Continued from page 37) 


with my spinner flies. A bass bug that 
weighed %4o of an ounce could be cast 
fairly well, but worked much better with a 
small spinner. : 

The following day, with two compani- 
ons, I went to a near-by lake noted for its 
large-mouth bass. Much of our fishing was 
done in a large lily-pad field, and here 
with the small pork chunk I took eight 
bass while my friends were catching three. 
One of them was using a weedless sur- 
face plug, and the other a half-ounce diver. 

We met two other fishermen, and in a 
section of the pad bed they had given up 
as hopeless I took two bass in eight casts 
and raised a third. The cut-down pork 
chunk was certainly a deadly lure and was 
far more effective in hooking and holding 
fish than the regular-sized chunk. 

I took the outfit to the St. Croix River, 
where ordinary casting-rod tackle often 
falls down. Results were gratifying. The 
small plugs, the cut-down pork chunks, the 
bass bugs and the weighted spinner flies 
took far more bass than I had ever known 
casting-rod tackle to do in this river, and 
the thrill of playing the dynamic river 
smallmouth on the light outfit gave added 
zest to the sport. 

In fly-rod fishing in rivers I had found 
that a moving bass bug would often take 
fish when the same lure fished by the or- 
thodox “twitch and rest” method failed. 
I often jerk the bug rapidly over the sur- 
face, or in smooth, fast glides cast it down- 
stream and work it back slowly against 
the current. I found that the small pork 
chunks and bass bugs used with the cast- 
ing rod in such places were just as effec- 
tive as fly-rod lures. The weighted spin- 
ners also had an advantage over unweight- 
ed spinners as fished with a fly rod in deep 
pools and very fast water. 

A friend and I were at a white-water 
pool in the St. Croix below a short but 
very fast riffle. He fished the pool for 
several minutes with his spinner fly with- 
out results, and then suggested that I try 
the place. I was using a spinner fly weight- 
ed with a %4¢-ounce dipsey. 

On the first cast into the pool I hooked 
and landed a bass. The explanation is, I 
believe, that the weighted lure went to 
the bottom where the fish were, while 
the spinner alone as cast with the fly rod 
could not do so on account of the force of 
the current. I have had similar experi- 
ences on other occasions. 

One day I fished a very deep pool of 
the St. Croix with a fly rod for some time 
without results, and then, using the same 
spinner fly with the casting rod and small 
Weight, took two bass in a short time. 
Now on my canoe trips on the St. Croix 
and other rivers I carry both the fly rod 
and casting rod, and use the one best 
adapted to conditions. 

Besides making a lighter splash, the 
midget plugs have other advantages over 
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SPECIAL 


OFFER price $1.50. 


















EDWARD WECK 
138-h FULTON STR 


freshing shave, swear by the Weck Ban- 
tam. ‘Ideal for camping. Light as a foun- 
tain pen. With reversible safety guard. 
The all metal handle resists rust. 


WECK 
RAZOR 


Take this ad to your nearest dealer, or 
mail it to us, and save 50c. You can get 
both Razor and Strop for $1.00, regular 


KEEN Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 






They Go Together 


A fine pointer and a good razor. Next to 
a good dog the Weck Bantam is the best 
ousands of outdoor 


a smooth, cool, re- 


& CO., INC. 
EET - NEW YORK 














WECK 


Bantam 


Strop, 


Each Sells 
Regularly 


ol 


75° 





Twice as much Fishing—and 
Twice as many Fish! 





Model 15—Chro- 
mium plated with 
new Buti-lite head 


plate. 


Built for 


Use Notangle Reel—Dardevle Lures! 


finish Dardevles! 
Catch fish when other baits 
fail. Wm. Fries, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., says, “Seale finish 
Dardevle is the most ef- 


No longer need you 
bh waste precious min- 
Rutes untangling 
‘isnarls and birds- 
i nests. Notangle Reel 
‘ eliminates all back- 
lashing, permitting 
you to double your 
casting time and en- 
joyment. See and try this 
wonderful reel at your 
dealer, or write direct. 


life-long service. 
$15.00. Other mod- 


els at $10.00 and 


$25.00. 


spiral gears. 


All have 


134 Cadillac Sq. Dept. C 


LOU J. EPPINGER, INC. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Use scale 


fective lure in my 
tackle box.” Try this 
new Scale-finish 
Dardevle; prices 
75e to 85c. De- 

mand the gen- 
uine 











Write for 
catalog—il- 
lustrates No- 
tangle Reels, 
Dardevles, 
Osprey Lines, 
ete. 





“I'm the Best in the World” 


says INVINCIBLE "G"-LADDIE 


For nearly 40 years INVINCIBLE has been 
the standard casting line of the world. In 


fact, 


it is the original black waterproof silk 


casting line. Leading tackle dealers all recom- 


mend 


it; experienced fishermen everywhere 


depend on it. Each year its popularity con- 
tinues to grow. If you want the best casting 
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GLADDING, 


line, ask for Gladding's 
INVINCIBLE and you'll 
have the finest line it is 
possible to obtain. 


\red 


| Free Catalog 


8 Oo 4) tee 





B.F. GLADDING & 


rite us for catalog 
escribing Gladding’s 
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illustrating and 
Famous Lines 











A Loney’ for 
FLY Rods/ 


oe —— 4 


(Actual Size) 

Bass, Crappies, Blue-Gills, Large 

Trout, etc. ... they all ‘‘fall’’ for 

this midget model of the famous“RIVER- 

RUNT.” Length, 1% in. Weight, 1-25 oz. 
Floats and wiggles like a small minnow near the 


surface. Adandy caster, transparent body, in- 
destructible finish. ie 


g rT) : ng 
Four New “Shore-Minnow” Designs 
“Shore-Minnows” look just like those little “‘skip- 
jacks” or tiny minnows, whose ribs you see when 
held to the light. The last word in fly rod lures 
for big fish. 


REGULAR COLORS ‘“SHORE-MINNOW’” COLORS 
952. White-and-Red 952XS_ White-and-Red 
9S59XRG Green Shore 
959P Shiner Scale 959XRS Silver Shore 
959R Natural Scale 959XRY Yellow Shore 


8Sc . . . and worth it, too 
Sent direct if Dealer does not handle 


FREE Catalog in Colors 
° — shows 100 Heddon Fly Rod 
pres, inchudtn Pon mee 
jap-' ug”, ““Pop-Eye ae 
fficial “Wiider-Dil “Lures” 
ass Bugs”, “Bug-a-Bee”’, and 
“Bubbling Bug.” 
Write for Free copy today 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. F-73, Dowagiac, Mich. 


FARLOW’S 
English Fishing Tackle 


BEST QUALITY—COSTS NO MORE 
Nymphs, Creepers, Spent Winged Dry Flies 
$1.50 per dozen 
Hewitt Semi-Invisible Leaders 
The Genuine Article 
7% ft. Tapered Trout from 50c each 
FOLDER OF ALL SIZES FREE 


Ask your dealer for FARLOW Tackle 
or write direct. We are actual manu- 
facturers with 100 years’ experience. 


C. FARLOW & CO. Ltd. 7"¢,2n5iin* 


PANTON STREET LONDON SW1, ENGLAND 


“nk Salt Water Reebs 


One Shot Lubrication— 
An Exelusive Feature with 
all Penn Reels for Longer 
Life & Smoother Perform- 
ance, 









20,20" 






















35 MODELS OF SALT 
WATER REELS EX- 
CLUSIVELY—From $2.00 
up at your dealers or send 


















for catalog. 


Penn Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co 








SURE-CATCH 
FISH—BAIT—OIL 


Land the BIG fellows with SURE-CATCH. One drop on 
any bait makes ’em bite. Bottle lasts whole season. No 
fisherman’s kit complete without it. Order No. 1 for Trout 
and Eels, No. 2 for other Big Game Tish. $1.00 per 
bottle, postpaid. Hurry, the season is on. 


B. & O. CHEMICAL CO. 
2378 N. Humboldt Ave. Dept. F. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Get My Big Fishing Catalog 


New tackle! New flies! 


New nymphs! New 

== equipment! 105 pages, 
profusely illugtrated, 

= 14 pages of invaluable 


hints, data, sugges- 
tions. Mailed promptly on receipt of your name and 
4c in stamps. 
8065-1 Grand River Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 





PAUL H.WOUNG 





the larger blocks. They are more nearly 
the size of the minnows on which the bass 
feed, and their lightness makes them very 
sensitive to the resistance of the water, 
thereby giving them remarkably fine ac- 
tion. 

The spinner fli¢és, most dependable of 
fly-rod lures for bass, lose none of their 
effectiveness when used with %g-ounce 
casting weights, although heavy sinkers 


practically kill their action. The tiny . 


weights can be attached directly to the 
lure, thereby doing away with the rather 
awkward arrangement of having a foot 
or more of leader between the lure and the 
weight. All of these light lures function 
best without a wire leader. They require 
the lightest of casting tackle, and tourna- 
ment tackle fulfills the requirement ad- 
mirably. 

The standard tournament line has a 
breaking strength of 4% pounds and is 
not much heavier than ordinary thread. 
Compared to it, a 9-pound-test line looks 
like a cable. Given a quick jerk with the 
hands, it snaps easily. On a steady pull it 
does not break quite so readily. But twenty 
feet of it, subjected to direct pull, offers 
surprising resistance. 

Because of its light weight and soft 
finish—it is not waterproofed—this line 
runs very freely from the reel. The lack 
of waterproofing makes it impractical for 
deep fishing. When fishing deep with sink- 
ing lures, I used a 9-pound-test water- 
proofed line. 

The secret of the successful use of this 
line is the rod. A rod of soft action which 
distributes the strain evenly gives the ef- 
fect of a steady pull and is much kinder 
to the line than a stiff one that gives it 
more of a jerk. 

My own rod for this kind of fishing is 6 
feet 3 inches long and weighs less than 5 
ounces. The action startS just above the 
grip, whereas most casting rods are rather 
stiff the first half of their length. Although 


designed for 1%4-ounce weights, this rod 





“N2 sir; pike ain’t a-bitin’. 
Got sore teeth this time of 
year.” We’ve all heard that ex- 
cuse. “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
PIKE’S TEETH,” by Jack Van 
Coevering, in the next issue, set- 
tles this question for all time. 











handles the lighter lures very well when 
the free-spool reel and tournament line 
are used. 

The free-spool tournament reel is ideal- 
ly adapted to fishing with light lures. The 
entire reel is made of aluminum alloy and 
weighs but 5 ounces. Most casting rod 
reels weigh from 7 to 9 ounces. A cork ar- 
bor makes the use of filler line unnecessary. 
The reel holds 100 yards of tournament 
line and about 50 yards of 9-pound-test. 

The proper placement of the lure on the 
water calls for a trajectory midway be- 
tween the rainbow arc and a bullet shot. 
Since the rod does most of the work, it is 
not necessary to bring it back much far- 
ther than the perpendicular. The forward 
cast is started as soon as the pull of the 
lure on the rod tip is felt. To wait too long 
is to lose the spring of the rod. The thumb 
is released for only a moment and then 
applied gently for the duration of the cast. 
This makes the lure pull the line from the 
reel and minimizes the chances of a back- 
lash. The pull of the line on the lure also 
eases the latter’s descent into the water. 

The tournament reel does not have a 
level winder and must be spooled. This is 
not difficult. The line is guided with the 
thumb only. Actually, the line will return 
from the end of the spool to the center by 
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itself and needs only to be guided frome 


the center to the ends. 

Granted that tournament tackle is rath. 
er light for a beginner, there is no reason 
why an experienced bait caster cannot use 
it successfully. If you think the 44-pound. 
test line inadequate, try one of 6- to 9. 
pound-test. Actually, however, there jg 
little danger of breaking the lighter line if 
the rod tip is sufficiently limber. 

A fishing companion who regularly uses 
18-pound-test lines picked up my rod one 
day and made a few casts from the beach 
with the 3-ounce wabbler I had been 
using. In a short time he had hooked and 
landed two bass and a northern pike, al- 
though he did not realize how light the 
line was and is inclined to be rather rough 
with a fish. The flexibility of the rod tip 
counteracted his lack of finesse. Incident- 
ally, these were the only fish he caught 
that day, his own larger plugs proving in- 
effective. 

In two seasons’ fishing with the 414. 
pound-test line I lost but one lure on fish, 
and that was in Berry Creek in Ontario 
last summer. I think that fish was a large 
wall-eyed pike. I had played him for sey- 
eral minutes before the line broke, and | 
blame my own carelessness rather than 
the line for losing him. 

With twenty-five feet or more of line 
out while the fish is fighting, the rod tip 
is more in danger of breaking than the 
line. All you have to do, therefore, is 
watch the rod tip, and the line will take 
care of itself. And if your fish wants an 
inch of line, give him two! 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


in the direction of the pull. The fish finally 
turned and I was able to get a few rounds 
on my reel. The boat was definitely being 
towed by the fish. 

“Little by little I gained line and then 
lost it. After what seemed to me like an 
hour—although it later was determined 
only fifteen minutes—I had the fish within 
ten feet of the boat. I stood up in the boat 
and worked him backward and forward, 
reeling .in as short as I dared. As we had 
no landing net, I led the fish alongside the 
boat and ran my right hand through his 
gills, holding on tight while my son paddled 
for shore. 

“I was well up on the bank before I 
took the one hook out of the upper lip of 
this fine bass—the biggest one I have ever 
seen. Bill McKenzie’s enthusiasm over his 
own fish was slightly dampened. Thirty 
minutes before, he had the all-time record 
for both of us, only to see it smashed in 
the middle of his triumph. 

“Then I did what I believe anyone else 
would have done—I rushed back to town 
to weigh and show the fish to my friends. 
I realized it was necessary to show the 
actual fish, because Hamlet people are 
prone to raise an eyebrow at a fish story. 

“It was ten o’clock that night when I 
got home. My catch had been handled and 
weighed so much that it actually looked to 
me as if it had lost several pounds in 
weight. However, it was still a big fish. 
An 834-pound small-mouth bass is a large 
fish to pull out of anyone’s pool, and the 
thrill of that catch will stay with me a 
long time.” 

Hal Ingram’s big bass measured 26 
inches in length and 19 inches in girth. 
The tackle used was a Creek Chub No. 
2700 plug, a Gephart No. 44 rod, a Pflueger 
Supreme reel and a South Bend Black- 
Oreno line. 

Mr. C. M. Wallace, also of North Caro- 
lina, took Second Prize with another 834- 
pounder. The measurements of his small- 
mouth—24%4 inches in length and 16% 
inches in girth—were smaller than those 
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of Mr. Ingram’s. Mr. Wallace landed this 


big one on a Creek Chub Crippled Minnow. 


on July 12, in Puppy Creek, Cumberland 
County, North Carolina. : 

The following story is C. M. Shepherd’s 
account of taking his 7-pound 15-ounce 
smallmouth which was awarded the Third 
ay fishing partner, Charles Frazier, 
and I had arrived at Lake of the Ozarks, 
Missouri, on Sunday, March 29, 1936, and 
had cast for three days, with only one- 
and two-pound bass for our efforts. On 
Wednesday, April 1, we rolled out at day- 
light to make the most of our last day of 
fishing. As the motor carried us across the 
lake I assembled my outfit and tied on a 
2%-inch No. 5003 Green Mullet scale- 
finished Pal o’ Mine plug. 


“AFTER casting steadily for three or 

four hours and having covered all 
types of coves, from the shallow bays and 
stump-filled coves to the deep, jutting rock- 
strewn shore-line of the main lake, we came 
upon a projecting point which separated 
two long, deeper coves. Not a single rise 
had we seen or a single strike, however 
faint, had we experienced. But hope springs 
eternal at the sight of ideal waters. Being 
true fishermen, we started around one side 
of the point, dropping 60-foot casts at the 
very edge of the shore-line. 

“T sighted a half-submerged stump only 
two feet from the water’s edge and man- 
aged to shoot my plug just behind the 
stump. The retrieve was started. Instantly 
the forward motion of the reel handle 
froze, and additional pressure told me I 
was fast to the root of this stump. But just 
then it happened! A charge of dynamite 
exploded where my plug had struck, and 
out of the water shot a bronze streak. He 
paused only momentarily in mid-air, and 
then headed straight back for his native 
habitat. 

“There was no sulking now. Of his own 
volition he headed straight for the boat 
and deep water. All the pressure I dared 
exert on the reel spool gave no perceptible 
evidence of my slowing him, and under 
the boat he swept with such speed and 
power that hope of my ability to land this 
fish was greatly shaken. 

“Hurriedly I managed to swing the line 
from under the boat. By this time my 
partner was laying on a steady barrage of 
advice and directions to increase the bur- 
den of my overloaded nerves. Then, in a 
slow, deliberate move, the fish headed for 
the surface. As he came out, his distended 
mouth shook wildly in an effort to free the 
hook. He stood on his tail and gyrated in a 
crazy, top-heavy spin until his momentum 
was exhausted. After this aerial perform- 
ance, I was able to reel him in, but as he 
caught sight of the boat he started off 
again, with the taut line knifing the sur- 
face in long sweeping arcs. 

“Soon his rushes grew less powerful, 
and for the first time I realized that the 
tide of battle was turning in my favor. The 
light-test line I was using now gave cause 
for anxiety as the thought of its long use 
raced through my mind. My partner hand- 
ed me the net and continued to bark in- 
structions. 

“Finally I had the bass within twenty 
feet of the boat. Then he made one last 
valiant effort to free himself, but. his 
strength had been so depleted that he soon 
lay prostrate on the surface. I reeled him 
in slowly, feeling that a quick surge on his 
part would give him the victory. Just as 
I slipped the net under him he dived against 
the side of the boat, knocking the plug 
from his mouth, but the net, already in 
position, quickly landed him safely in the 
bottom of the boat. 

“This small-mouth bass weighed 7 
pounds 15 ounces; the length was 2234 
inches and the girth 14 inches. The above 







































































Half & Half makes working a pleasure. 
gi! Cool as the chief’s: “So you need a va- 
colle” cation!” Smooth as: “You've earned 
it. Take two weeks with pay.” Fra- 
grant, friendly, full-bodied tobacco 
that won't bite the tongue—in a tin 
that won't bite the fingers. Made by 














Not a bit of bite in the our exclusive modern process includ- 
tobacco or the Telescope 
Tin, which gets smaller ing patent No. 1,770,920. Cool and 
and smaller as you use- smooth. Smells good. Makes your 
ao acm soak Gare pipe welcome anywhere. Tastes 
load, even the last one. good. Your password to pleasure! 














Copyright 1937, The American Tobacco Company 
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The Safe Pipe -Tebacce 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
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_ An Old 
\ FAVORITE 


\ now made 
in this 


\ COUNTRY 


NATURAL 
MINNOW 


Proven 

Killer for 

Casting and 
Trolling 


For the first time, you can 

purchase, made in the United 

States, this type of formerly im- 

ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish, 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 

Write for Catalog No. § 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Birt DEWirTrt Barts Div. 


Shoe Form Co. Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 








Bean’s Summer Sport Vest 


A new garment de- 
signed for fishing 
and camp wear. 
Made of light weight 
gray corduroy in 
window pane checks 
of contrasting colors. 
Fine gabardine light 
weight sleeves in 
buff color. 4 large 
pockets. Sizes 36 to 
48. $3.25 postpaid. 
Send for samples of 
material and new 
catalog. 





$3.25 Postpaid 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 62 Main St., Freeport, Me. 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 








“LAUGHING LOON” 
Water Sports Equipment 








373 R. R. Ave. 








Diving Boards, Chutes, Towers, 


Swimming and Landing Floats. 


New Catalog explains how to Build your own Floats. 


THE HUSSEY MFG. CO. 
No. Berwick, Me. 





FLIES-LEADERS- 





RODS-LINES, Etc. 
L&C fine quality tackle is backed by 
a long experience in English tackle trade. 

Sold by leading dealers. 

Complete catalog sent free on request. 


LYON & COULSON, Inc. 
m 177A Swan St. Buffalo, N.Y. 















measurements and weight were taken 
twenty-four hours after the catch.” 

The fourth-prize winner, weighing 734 
pounds, was taken by Charles M. Kerr in 
Little Cedar Lake, Gatineau County, Que- 
bec. Mr. Kerr caught this beautiful small- 
mouth on September 17, using a live min- 
now for bait. 

The next smallmouth in line was a 714- 
pounder caught by R. T. Rawls in Lake 
Mattamuskeet, North Carolina, the 25th 
day of May, on a Heddon Baby Vamp. 

The sixth and last prize was won by 
Dwight E. Ullery for his 7!4-pound small- 
mouth caught in Crooked Lake, Michigan, 
at sunrise on June 25, the opening day of 
Michigan’s bass season. 


THAT NORTHERN CANOE 
CRUISE 


(Continued from page 35) 


you have a party of six or eight and only 
two frying pafs, it*takés a long while to 
cook enough pancakes to go round. And 
“enough to go round” means a stomach 
full, and a stomach full of greasy pan- 
cakes and syrup means an hour or two of 
extra digesting labors, with the attendant 
slowing up of the paddle strokes. 

In place of pancakes we have cooked 
cereal: oatmeal one morning and some 
other kind the next. And instead of cook- 
ing the raisins with the cereal, they are 
put dry on the plate and the cereal poured 
over them. Brown sugar atds to the flavor 
of oatmeal, and we pour over it powdered 
milk, mixed thick with an egg beater. 

For breakfast there are also tea, coffee 
or cocoa and some kind of stewed fruit— 
apples, prunes, figs, peaches, pears or apri- 
cots, cooked the night before. 

We have known cruisers who passed up 
the noon meal. Instead of eating they 
munched on a square of sweet chocolate 
or chewed a few raisins. They will tell 
you that so much chocolate has as much 
nourishment as so much beefsteak. Per- 
haps it has; but in the woods I’d choose 
bacon if I couldn’t get the beefsteak. This 
is one item on the food list which must be 
rationed. I have yet to find the limit to the 
number of pieces of bacon that a hungry 
cruiser will consume if he is given the 
opportunity. 

And with the bacon we serve rice: civil- 
ized white rice one day and wild Indian 
rice the next. This is not cooked with 
raisins or served with milk and sugar, but 
it is used as a vegetable and eaten with 
butter or bacon grease. A camp fire lends 
itself admirably to the proper cooking of 
rice. It is necessary to have plenty of 


‘water and to keep it boiling furiously till 


the rice is tender. And cooking rice should 
never be stirred. Cold water added after 
cooking will cause the grains to settle to 
the bottom, making it possible to pour 
off the water without straining it. 

Then we have bannock, without which 
no canoe cruise in the north is complete. 
This has always been the standby of the 
men of the woods, and it is very easy to 
make. The recipe? There is none. Never 
cook over a camp fire with the aid of recipe 
books, They are all right for gas and elec- 
tric ranges, and even for some coal stoves; 
but for a camp fire, never. 

No two bannocks should ever be the 
same. Flour is the basic ingredient, and a 
kind of bannock can be made with nothing 
but flour and water; no salt, no shorten- 
ing, no baking powder. I use all three, and 
often sugar and raisins; but then the ban- 
nock really becomes cake. 

First, some flour is put in a mixing 
pan; then salt, baking powder and a little 
sugar are added and mixed thoroughly. 
Now the lard. The amount of lard isn’t im- 
portant—two tablespoons, more or less, to 
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three cups of flour will do—but it mug 
be well rubbed into the flour. Cold wate 
is added to make a stiff but sticky dough, 
and the result is spread out in the pan of 
a reflecting baker, If you have no reflecting 
baker, it can be cooked in a frying pap, 
Cook over a bed of coals, first on one 
side and then on the other, until it is stif 
enough to keep from sliding when the fry. 
ing pan is propped up in front of the fire at 
a 45-degree angle, where it will cook by 
heat reflection. 

On that northern canoe cruise yoy 
should, by all means, have a reflecting 
baker. There are two schools of reflecting. 
baker cooks: those who use a high fire, 
and those who cook only in front of a bed 
of coals. I use the high fire. It takes more 
wood, but there is no need for waiting till 
the wood burns to coals. 

Wherever possible, the fire should be 
built against a flat rock and the baker set 
directly in front of the blaze. The pan is 
turned from time to time, and when the 
top of the bannock is properly browned it 
should be done. If the pan has not been 
greased, the bottom of a well-cooked ban- 
nock will be nearly as brown as the top; 
but if the pan has been greased, the bottom 
is liable to be burned black. The lard in 
the dough is sufficient grease to keep the 
bannock from sticking. When the bannock 
is cooked, get out the strawberry jam. 

Tea is always the noon drink, and cocoa 
for supper. In fact, tea is the standby of 
the north woods. It is light to carry, never 
gets stale, and is easy to make. One pail 
should be reserved for tea only, and never 
used for anything else. The leaves should 
be put in just as the water comes to a boil; 
then set the pail aside till they settle. 


S a stimulant, tea is very helpful when 
there is extra work to be done. Often 
before a long portage or in the middle ofa 
strenuous afternoon, it is well to call a halt 
to “boil the kettle” and relax. Incidentally, 
don’t take aluminum cups, although your 
cooking utensils should be of aluminum. 
It has been said that “hell is paved with 
aluminum drinking cups.” 
Supper is the big meal of the day. For 


vegetables we have regular potatoes and § 


onions, not dehydrated ones. Dehydration 
does something to the lowly potato which 
makes it taste far different from its real 
self. Potatoes are heavy and bulky, but 
they are worth the trouble of carrying 
them; and in a burlap bag they will ride 
very nicely across the portage on top ofa 
packsack. The onions are cooked with the 
potatoes. They are put in boiling salted 
water before the potatoes, as they take 
longer to cook. When there is an accumula- 
tion of bacon grease we have French fries 
for a change. 

For salad we use cabbage; good hard 
heads will stand a lot of rough handling, 
even in a food bag. 

Ham, bacon, bologna, eggs—yes, eggs— 
and fish take the place of fresh meat. For 
long trips our hams are packed in asphalt, 
and on the Hudson Bay trip we took 
bacon that was coated with a layer of gela- 
tin to prevent molding. Bacon not so pro- 
tected should be taken out of the paper and 
at every opportunity hung up in the ait. 
Blow-flies will not attack bacon because 
of the extra smoking it gets in the curing; 
but hams, especially after they have been 
cut, should be protected from them. 

And now for the eggs—regular hen’s 
eggs with shells on them. For carrying 
these we use a case made from a section of 
a regular egg crate, with two or three 
fillers. Each filler holds three dozen, This 
box has a hinged cover, and a strap witha 
handle which makes it easy to carry. Ba- 
con and eggs or scrambled eggs with tiny 
bits of fried bologna take on a banquet 
quality when served in the woods, fifty 
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tes from a railroad station. If the eggs 
OF bash at the start and are protected 
from the hot sun, they will keep for two 

or longer. 
—. ia possible to have bannock 
for supper, but hardtack, or pilot biscuits, 
as they are called, will provide a change. 
This will leave the reflector free for the 
ambitious cook who may want to make a 
cake, bake a fish, or build a blueberry pie. 

Beans—what camping trip is complete 
without them? We use them too, but not 
to excess. They are boiled slowly without 
stirring; onions pinch-hit for the pork, 
add a little sugar and black pepper. But 
never salt the water till the beans are near- 
ly done ; if you do, they will never get soft. 
There is a lumberjack story about a French 
chef who tried to cook in a lumber camp. 
His first attempt was at beans. He salted 
the water before putting them in, and ac- 
cording to the story the beans boiled day 
and night for a month. Then he was fired. 

Put beans to soak overnight—a hand- 
ful for each cruiser and one for the pot 
—then bring them to a boil on the break- 
fast fire. Boil slowly again at noon, and 
they can quickly be finished when the stop 
is made for the evening meal. 

Fish chowder and fish fried in batter win 
the popularity contest year after year. The 
chowder is made by first dicing three or 
four strips of bacon and frying it till crisp. 
Then the largest kettle is filled with layers 
of sliced potatoes, onions and chunks of 
boned fish. Each layer is dusted with flour 
and sprinkled with salt and pepper and a 
few bits of the fried bacon. : 

The grease from the bacon is poured 
over the whole and the mess covered with 
boiling water. It is slowly cooked till the 
potatoes are soft, but do not fall apart. 
Just before serving, some powdered milk is 
added. The unwritten law of the woods 
says that every bit of chowder made in 
this way must be eaten and that bad luck 
will follow the cruisers who fail to obey it. 

The secret of fish in batter is to bone the 
fish and cut it in very small pieces, not 
larger than the middle finger of a man's 
hand. The batter is made from a beaten 
egg, flour, a little baking powder, salt and 
pepper, some powdered milk, and enough 
water to make a thick batter. The pieces 
of fish are wiped dry, dipped in the batter 
and fried in deep, hot bacon grease. In all 
my years of woods cooking I have never 
yet been able to fry enough fish in batter 
to satisfy the crew. 

Everything should be waterproof. All 
the food must be packed first in water- 
proof linen bags, and then in duffel bags 
of waterproof canvas. When the bags 
are put in the canoe, set them on short 
pieces of wood, to keep them out of the 
water that may rain or splash in. 

A SIX-FOOT square of tarpaulin for 
each canoe comes in handy to throw 
over the load in a storm. It can also be 
strung up between trees for a shelter, and 
used to cover food and equipment at night. 
hile we avoid cans and boxes, and 
carry all of our stuff in bags, there is a 
need for some place in which to keep the 
current food. The food box fills this need. 
It is made from twelve five-pound square 
candy tins, with large screw-top covers. 
These are set in four rows of three, and 
around them is built a canvas case rein- 
forced with thin plywood. We used an old 
army trunk for ours. The three canvas 
straps keep it together. 
In the first row of cans, reading from 
left to right, are the personal items: but- 
ter, sugar, jam. The next is the cook’s 
row, with salt, lard and baking powder. 
Then comes the drinkers’ row with tea, 
coffee and cocoa. All three cans in the last 
Tow are reserved for powdered milk, which 
will not carry well in cloth bags. We al- 
ways keep a box of pepper in the can with 















































Now-—a special low-cost 


ELGIN FOR SPORTSMEN 


Needs winding only every 45 hours. When the 
big ones are biting is no time to have to 
worry about your watch. Take along this 
new Elgin . . . it knows how to play the 
ame. A real Elgin through and through. 

imed to the standard of the stars for ac- 
curacy and built with extra-large jewels, 
heavier plates, and a new-type mainspring. It 
asks only the same care you give yourother | 
fine equipment. See it at your jeweler’snow. §& 


“ELGIN: 


Sport Watch 













15 jewels, un- 
breakable crys- 
index dial. No. 
1804, non- 
magnetic Veritas 
No, 1808, wd filled, 

o. > . 
with leather thong, 

$32.50 








2 FAMOUS 
KILLERS FOR 






TWO MARATHON: POPPING MINNOWS 
AND BOTTLE MARATHON MOSQUITO DOPE 


Bass fishing pleasures ampli- 
fied! Two new Marathon Pop- 
ping Minnows for the fish—a 
bottle of the famous Marathon 
Mosquito dope for the mos- 
quitos!—the three in substantial box 
—actual $1.25 value for only $1.00. 
Marathon Catalog included. Order As» MAIL 

sortment 53-A. Satisfaction guaranteed! DOLLAR BILL TO 


MARATHON BAIT CO. WAUSAU, WIS. 





Trolling and casting lures for all game fish from trout 
to tarpon. Famous the world over. Sample offer for 
thirty days: Trolling spoons 2 & 3B, 25c; 4B, 40c; 


5B, 60c. Spinners 4/0 to 2, 15e. In metal—Brass; 
bronze ; copper; nickel silver. Send for complete catalog. 


Manufactured only by 


AL WILSON COMPANY 
1539 Folsom Street San Francisco 

















ANGLERS-INSURE YOUR TACKLE 


Here's what a $3 Annual Subscription brings you 

e A $50.00 policy INSURING tackle against damage or destruction by most 

external causes, and loss or damage by burglary or hold-up. 
e A saving when buying tackle under. our MUTUAL PURCHASING PLAN. 
e@ DAILY FISHING TABLE. Tells best time of day and days of month to fish. 

Any one month and place you specify. 

Your name and address on a postcard will bring full details. Mail to Dept. F-2 

FISHERMEN’S SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, P. 0. Box 167, Pleasant Ridge Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 




















MADE BY A FISHERMAN 
FOR FISHERMEN 





















IT POPS!! 


A 1ESTED BASS AND TROUT KILLER FOR 
FLY ROD ANGLERS 


Buy from your Ve 


SPORTSMAN'S SERVICE BUREAU 






> ad MADE IN FOUR COLORS 
TI ST RED—BLACK—YELLOW—and WHITE 
- Seventy-Five Cents 
















320 WEST 42nd ST 

















SPIRAL WIND REELS 





REMEMBER!!! 
Only Spiral Wind Reels have 
SPIRAL LEVEL WIND 
ANTI-BACKLASH HANDLES 
PATENTED THUMB SPACE 


See them at your Dealers, or write for catalog. 


SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO., Inc. 


752 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 











CAMPFIRE 
BURN? 
Paint it with 
NEW-SKIN 
and forget it! 





At all druggists. 15, 30 and 50 cents. 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
ALL HAND-MADE REELS 


For more than 100 YEARS the best | 
casting, most reliable and durable | 
Fishing Reels ever made. They do | 
not let down at the time you 
Q need a REEL most. For all fish 
Trout to Tuna. Circulars. 
Prices from $30.00 to $300.00 


FRANKFORT, KY. 













FREE—Write for your copy 
of our 1937 Sports Catalog. 
80 pages. 8 in full color. 
Over 2000 Nationally Ad- 
vertised Items at Bargain 
prices. It’s FREE. 
N FATIONAL SUPPLY C°. 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, 








Also cheese tri it for fish trap nets. 
swiss COLONY, D ow 4, Sonree, Wisconsin 
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GOKEY COMPANY 
8 St. Paul, Minnesota 








the salt, so that it can be told from the 
sugar without first trying it in a cup of tea. 

Our knives, forks, spoons and cooking 
utensils are carried in a compartment at 
the end of the box, and the reflecting baker, 
‘folded flat, fits neatly on top. This box 
holds in one unit all the necessary ma- 
terials for cooking and eating a meal. It 
saves much hunting through the many 
bags. And being canvas-covered, it can 
easily be swung on top of a pack-sack for 
portaging. 

Now for the shelter. Our tents are a 
combination of wall and A with ground 
cloth sewed in and mosquito netting sewed 
to the front opening. They can be erected 
with three poles, which are cut each night 
as we need them. An insect-proof tent is 
an absolute necessity to comfort in the 
north woods. 

Yes, we use air mattresses. A three- 
quarter-length mattress of light-weight 
material takes up very little room, can be 
inflated by mouth, and assures a good 
night’s rest. Bough beds are comfortable 
if properly made, but they do take time; 
and after a hard day’s work, when more 
than ever one needs a comfortable bed to 
rest on, he is apt to be tired and skimp 
on the boughs, with painful results. An air 
mattress should be blown just full enough 
to fill the hollows between the body and 
the ground; it should never be fully in- 
flated. 

I take a feather pillow with me on all 
my cruises. A sweater wrapped around a 





OME men crave excitement. 

In the next issue Dr. R. G. 
Frazier and his companions go 
“DOWN THE RIVER OF NO 
RETURN?” in open boats. This 
story is a hair-raiser. 











boot makes an excellent pillow in a story 
book, but it’s not what it’s cracked up to 
be. For years my feather pillow was kept 
hidden in the bottom of my pack-sack. Af- 
ter dark I would smuggle it into the tent. 

A while back, while riding north on the 
train, I met an old-timer from the Peace 
River country. He had been prospecting 
there for “nigh onto forty years,” and told 
me, among other things, that the true mark 
of a real old-timer was a feather pillow 
among his duffel. So now I am proud of 
mine and tell the above story at every op- 
portunity. 

An eider-down sleeping bag adds greatly 
to the pleasure of sleeping. Years ago, on a 
winter trip with.a dog team, I was obliged 
to use one, and since then have discarded 
all blankets. The eider-down sleeping bag 
is light and warm, and can be used for 
both winter and summer camping. Mine 


‘opens up along the side and can easily be 


cleaned and aired. This sleeping combina- 
tion of air mattress, feather pillow and 
eider-down bag is almost perfect. 

One can stand all sorts of hardships dur- 
ing the day. He can lug heavy loads over 
long portages, or track canoes up swift 
stretches of water. He can paddle for hours 
through wind and rain, and eat his meals 
standing under the dripping trees of the 
forest. He can endure all these and more 
if, when night comes, he has a warm, dry, 
comfortable place in which to sleep. And 
all the sleeping equipment can be packed 
in a separate duffel bag, one that has been 
thoroughly tested and found waterproof 
under all conditions. 

Now about the clothing for that cruise. 
It is a good rule to follow closely the type 
of clothing worn by the natives in the coun- 
try through which you wish to travel. 
They have learned through experience 
what to wear and have eliminated non- 


| essentials. For a native of the north, the 
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lumberjack is typical. He wears woolen 
underwear, a rough woolen shirt, loose 
trousers stagged off above the ankles, stout 
leather boots not over ten inches high, 
heavy woolen socks and a mackinaw. Al- 
though for summer cruising woolen under- 
wear may not be necessary, a suit of it 
comes in very handy for that cold north- 
east storm or a sudden drop below freez- 
ing. 

Any kind of wool shirt will do, but the 
brilliant colors of the regular “lumber- 
jacks” make the wearer easily distinguish- 
ed in the woods from an animal. Loose 
trousers instead of breeches—khaki or blue 
denim—are easy to pull on and can be 
rolled up for wading; most important of 
all, they do not constrict the leg muscles 
while you are sitting in a canoe. 

Gym shoes are fine for the canoe and for 
lounging around camp; but on portages, 
where one is stepping over boulders and 
down between sharp rocks, he needs the 
ankle protection that good leather boots 
will give him. Knee-length boots look 
sporty, and they will keep your feet dry 
when stepping into shallow water ; but the 
tightness around the calf, the added 
weight, and the extra time it takes to lace 
them are drawbacks. Hooked eyelets are 
bad for bush traveling; they are always 
getting caught in weeds. 

Heavy woolen socks act as cushions to 
the feet, and they absorb the moisture. 
They should, however, be changed daily, 
Another old-timer friend of ours once 
claimed that he never changed his socks 
till he could tell the right from the left by 
the shape. I think he was the one who 
purchased a new suit of heavy underwear 
each fall, and wore it day and night all 
winter. When spring came, it was thin 
enough to be just right for summer wear. 

A mackinaw or some pull-over woolen 
garment should be in every cruiser’s pack- 
sack, 

Instead of a rain coat I use a rain suit; 
not the light silky kind, but that made of 
slicker material, either yellow ‘or black, 
and used by sailors and commercial fisher- 
men the country over. And always get a 
rain suit that is a couple of sizes larger 
than you need. 

An old felt hat tops off the outfit, one 
with a rim wide enough to keep the rain 
from trickling down the back of the neck. 

For packing I have found the Duluth 
style pack-sack to be best. This has a com- 
bination of both shoulder strap and tump- 
line. And I always get the largest size. I 
have found it more convenient to carry 
around a little extra room in a pack-sack 
than to get extra duffel in a pack-sack that 
is too small. 

The freighters in the 
country use the tump-line for packing. 
When one gets used to it, he can carry 
more than with shoulder straps. But it 
takes considerable practice, and until neck 
muscles are well hardened it is a tortuous 
method of making a portage. 


IRST-AID materials should be taken. 

We carry bandages, cotton, adhesive 
tape, mercurochrome tablets, bismuth for 
settling disrupted stomachs, and compound 
cathartic for disrupting them. Scissors, 
thermometer, a small scalpel and tweezers 
for splinters, and a good pair of pointed 7 
side-cutting pliers for fish hooks—we cut © 
off the barb, then slip them out backward. ~ 
Unguentine and aspirin are also in our 
first-aid kit. 

For canoe repairs we use adhesive tape 
and canoe glue, and have found that the 
bottom of a hot frying pan is the most ef- ~ 
fective means of melting the glue down — 
into a tear. Spruce gum and cloth will take 
the place of glue and tape should you get 
caught in the ‘woods without them. 

Always insist that every member of the 
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compass, a waterproof match-box 
FT of matches, and a knife. These are for 
use in case he gets lost. He can build a fire 
for a smoke signal and to keep himself 
warm, and the compass will prevent him 
from starting off in some unknown direc- 
tion or from walking about in circles. The 
final warning is never to leave your canve 
in case of an upset. Stay with it, and it 
will keep you afloat even though it is filled 
with waterlogged food bags and duffel. 

My parting advice is to avoid all sched- 
ule-making, which is so necessary to civil- 
ized living. Don’t try to reach certain 
points on the map at given times. Go into 
the woods with a carefree attitude, ade- 
quate equipment and plenty of provisions ; 
then let the mood of the day determine 
where and how far you will travel. 

If a beautiful camp site entices you, 
spend another day there; if a rainy morn- 
ing suggests sleep, don’t get up; if a river 
or chain of lakes off your route invites you, 
spend time and explore them. Do the 
things you feel like doing as you go along. 
Make that northern canoe cruise this sum- 
mer the big adventure with no regrets. 


AFTER OVIS ARGALI 
(Continued from page 40) 


I waited another moment or two, get- 
ting my breath back after the steep climb. 
Then I raised my sight 16 minutes for 600 
yards, aimed carefully and fired at the 
left animal. The sheep disappeared behind 
the pinnacle. The other sheep raised his 
head and looked in our direction. 

“A little too low, I think,” said Latti- 
more, who was watching the sheep through 
his telescopic sight. 

I fired twice at the other sheep, which 
also disappeared. ‘‘Missed !” 

We lay there, hoping to get another shot. 
In a few minutes our guide pointed out 
two sheep about 1,200 yards away, bound- 
ing over the crest of the mountainside. 

“That’s funny,” said Liu. “There were 
three of them, and only two ran over the 
hill. Strange.” 

“T only saw two, and missed them both,” 
said I, mortified. 

The guides stated that there was ap- 


parently no game in Lama Kou, and start- 
ed down toward the bottom of the ravine, 
leading us along the tortuous bottom to a 
juncture with Hala Kou. After two and 
a half hours’ travel, we arrived at the 
base of the hillside where the sheep had 
been seen. The little guide started climb- 
ing the hillside while we rested, panting 
from our exertion, 

“We'll have to cross the mountain,” said 
Liu. “But there is another place farther on, 
not so steep. Strange about that other 
sheep I saw.” 

We watched the little blue-clad figure 
climb with effortless ease—a strong con- 
trast to our panting exertions. Suddenly 
Liu started jumping up and down in ex- 
citement, waving his arms. 

“Ta la mu-tse!” “Ta la mu-tze!” echoed 
the hills. 

I had killed a ewe! Fatigue left me. 
Lattimore and I proceeded down the val- 
ley, where the going appeared to be slight- 
ly easier. After about two hours of ex- 
hausting climbing over loose, snow-cover- 
ed boulders and shale, we arrived at the 
mountaintop, where the little guide met us. 
One of my bullets had struck a big ewe 
with a nice spread of horns, squarely be- 
hind the shoulder point, and she had fallen 
in back of the rock on which she stood. 

The guides looked admiringly at me, 
praising my lucky shot. I promptly ac- 
quired a great reputation. 

Though we hunted the rest of the day, 
there was no sign of more game. The rifle 
shots seemed to have driven the sheep 
away. On the way back, at the nearest 
hamlet the short guide was left behind 
to get help and bring in the sheep. We 
proceeded on to our own village. 

“Get anything?” asked Mac, looking up 
from the frying pan. 

“Arc got a ewe,” said Lattimore. 

“That’s too bad,” said Mac. “Anybody 
that would kill a hornless ewe would steal 
chickens.” 

“Oh, yeah?” said I. “Well, I can’t tell 
their sex at 600 yards. Wait until you see 
this sheep.” 

When the sheep finally arrived on a 
cart, Mac apologized, for our animals 
were almost alike, the ewe differing only 

(Continued on page 71) 
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For fresh water fishing. Easy to use. Won't 
snag—saves leaders. Scarcely visible, so fools fish. 
Weight easily varied. “Diagonally cut” for easy, 
neat winding. Comes in two sizes at some price. 











Small or Large Size 
25 Cents PER DOZEN 


At your dealer or Write direct to the 


SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE 
320 West 42nd St. New York City 


SUNSET LINES 


“MARINA” CUTTYHUNK 


De luxe Linen Line 


Made in U. S. A. of 
Super Quality Irish 
Linen with a firm twist 
and a hard lay. All 
sizes from 6 to 72. 
Strongest line for its 
size made. Tests over 
three pound per thread, 
wet. Perfectly balanced 
—will not kink. Send 
for Circular 27. 























SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 


564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 


FLY FISHERMEN 


A_greaseless, LIQUID FLY AND LINE 
DRESSING. Dries in ten seconds. Brightens 
dirty flies. Lasts for hours. Leaves no rings on 
water. Money back guarantee. Sold only in U. 
S. A. $1.00 prepaid, 


THE mia PRODUCTS COMPANY 


, Michigan 





















































**See the Ribs”’ 


mendousl: 


No. 02XS—White-and-Red Shore 
No. 9XBW—Black-and-White Shore No. 9XRS—Silver Shore 


Ask your Dealer . . . Order direct if Dealer will not supply. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. F-71, 
ed Bamboo Rods and “PAL” Steel Rods 


minnow 


tackle box. All c incl 





like bait with attractive 
% oz. $1.00 each. 


weedy or 
soiaet - Floating ( 





Also Makers of Heddon Temp 





1-Piece Sinking (9110 Series) . .- A slow-sinking, life- 


2 
Jointed-Sinking (9330 Series) ...A natural swimmer, L 
with lively side kick to tail. Sinks slowly—travels 
deep. 2-% in.; % oz. $1.25 each. 
1-Piece Floating (9400 Series) ... Floats when at 
rest, dives on retrieve, and swims lively. Ideal for 
snaggy a. 3-% in.; 3/5 oz. $1.00 each. 
430 Series)... 
wims with natural tail-action. Excellent over weed- 
or snags. 4 in.; 34 oz. $1.25 each. 


6 “Shore-Minnow” Colors 


Obtainable only on Heddon Baits, they are the greatest improvement im years — add tre- 
ae luring power. Look just like those tiny Shore-Minnows, you can see their 

ribs and backbone when held to light—obtainable on all “SPOOK”’ Baits. 

No. 9XSK—Gold-fish Shore No. 9XRG—Green Shore 


Bass,- Pike,- Pickerel Can’t Resist 
Heddon “RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK”’ 


A MILLION anglers just can’t be wrong! aes 
East, West, North, South,—Fresh-water or Salt,—fishermen 4 
report “the limit’’ with the “‘River-Runt” when other baits 
fail. Here’s the reason—the transparent body of this fae” 
‘A indestructible little bait looks and acts just like a plump 4. 

i imming for its life. Try a ‘‘Runt” and you’ll 
soon find out why it’s the “wonder-bait’’ of recent years. 


4 MODELS tcc ind jomted 


If you want to bring in the “limit”, carry these four modelsin your 
luding “Sho i 





re-Minnow”’ colorations. 


motion. 2-% in.; 


Floats at rest. 


No. 9XRY—Yellow Shore 


DOWAGIAC, MICH. 








An hour’s easy drive from town, and a camp all your own for the night 
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TRAILERS 


Photo by Polace Fracel Coach Corp. 


Over-Night Trailer Vacations 


HE day Tom sold his cabin up on 

South Hill he darned near sold my 

friendship along with it. I had a 

personal interest in that shack. The 
only contribution I had made to it in a 
material way had been a rag rug, a moth- 
eaten deer head and ten feet of pipe for 
the spring. But I was wrapped up, body 
and soul, in its spiritual concessions. 

Tom and I had used that cabin as a 
retreat for five years. We're city slickers, 
but we love the outdoors, and the cabin 
was the answer. It was only ten miles 
from town; it had all the comforts a per- 
son could ask for in the woods, and it 
provided a handy outlet from the ties that 
bind. In the summer, particularly, it was 
a medium that kept our tempers down as 
the mercury went up. When the days got 
hot we would duck out to South Hill 
every night, spend a cool, restful evening 
in the woods and go back to work the 
next day fresh as new run salmon. Yes, 
I’d miss the shack. 

A month after Tom had let this Eden 
slip through his fingers for a few paltry 
dollars, I met him on the street. It was 
July—a blistering hot day—and Tom 
looked as though he felt it as much as 
I did. 

“T oughta be hung,” he said sadly, mop- 
ping his soggy brow with a soggier hand- 
kerchief. “Truth, I oughta be hung for 
selling that cabin.” 

I agreed with him. 

Things got tougher in the weeks that 
followed. Some folks said it was the hot- 
test summer on record. I tried all sorts 
of weather-defeating stimulants and seda- 
tives that didn’t defeat, and dreamed long 





By WALLACE WESTON 


dreams of the cabin, tucked away in the 
cool of the pines—that is, on nights when 


I could sleep. Then, one day, I had a 
sudden inspiration. I got Tom on the 
"phone. 


“Listen, mister,” I said, “the cabin may 
be gone, but I’ve got an idea. Let’s buy 
a trailer.” 

“What 
with a trailer?” 
the point. 

“The same thing we did with the cabin.” 

“Whatya mean,” he replied dismally, 
“sell it?” 

“No. Use it. Make it take the place of 
the cabin. Listen, we can divvy up to- 
gether. It shouldn’t cost much. And when 
we want to get out in the open all we have 
to do is tie her on the back of the car and 
beat it. We'll spend the nights out and 
come back in the morning, and we can go 
anywhere we want.” 

“It sounds reasonable, 
think it over.” 

The net result of his thinking it over 
was that the partnership bought a trailer. 
Our bonus money paid for it. We'd been 
buddies over across, and we thought it 
would be a swell idea to go halves on the 
trailer. We wanted to invest in health and 
happiness with the money we'd been given 
for undergoing things that had been a 
little different. 

Our purchase was an 18-foot job with a 
stove, a fairly sizeable bathroom, sleeping 
room for four, and an ice-box. It had a 
booster power plant, a water tank and a 
few other handy conveniences. 

“There,” says I to Tom the day we 
bought it, “is our cabin—on wheels.” 


in saint’s name would we do 
he asked. He didn’t get 


” said Tom, “I'll 


We took our initial trip in it with as 
much enthusiasm as a couple of kids on 
their first over-night hike. The wives 
wanted to go along too, to try it out; but 
we passed them up. This was our baby, and 
we wanted the first crack at it. But we 
did (solicitously enough) allow them to 
get our stuff in shape. When we started 
out that August Friday afternoon our 
beds were already made, there was water 
in the tank, food in the ice-box and every- 
thing else to help make us comfortable. 

The dirt road up to Stoke’s Ridge is 
rough, but we made it. Once on top we 
ran the car into the field of.an abandoned 
farm, jockeyed the trailer into position 
next to the woods, and piled out to survey 
our new camp. I won't offend you with 
details of that first stand. Suffice it to say 
that after a hasty meal we tossed aside 
our city clothes, took a long hike in the 


woods, and at dark piled into bed’ for our 7 


first real rest in a month. 


E liked the spot so much that we © 
stayed the next day, while Tom 
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busied himself with his camera, and I took % 


~ shots at crows and fence posts with my | 


2. But in the main we just lolled around. 


~ Since then our mobile cabin has been © 


carrying us on such over-night vacations 


on the average of twice a week, with the = 
weekends thrown in for good measure. ~ 


We have a dozen camps within a radius 
of 20 miles from home, and we arrange 
our schedules in such a manner that we 
never get tired of any one of them. 
Mountain Lake is one of our pet spots. 
There’s an old lumber road leading into 
(Continued on page 70) 
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“And it’s Such 


a Good-Looking Car, Too!...” 
adds Mrs. Conlin. “We used to have a 
mistaken idea that it was profitable to 
buy the same make car every time 
we were ready to trade in, We 
switched to Dodge and it was the 
smartest move we ever made!” 


wlth 


DELIVERS NOW FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE LOWES 





.../magine a Car as Big— and 
With All the Quality Dodge Is so 
Famous For—Giving 22 Miles to 
the Gallon of Gasoline!” say 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. Conlin, Jr., 
of New York City 


ROM every part of America come 

glowing reports from owners of 
the new 1937 Dodge—reports that 
are unmatched in their enthusiasm 
for this brilliantnew car...its thrilling 
new beauty...its outstanding perform- 
ance...its perfection of riding comfort 
.-..its roomy, luxurious interiors... 
and, above all, its amazing all-around 
economy! 

Many who thoughtit good business 
to stick consistently to the same make 
car state that they switched to Dodge 
and found themselves money ahead 
right from the start. And they say 
that Dodge is saving them additional 


WME DODGE cand Save Money 


-PRICED OneYy, 


money—plenty of it—every mile 
they drive! 

Scores of others, like Mr. and Mrs. 
Conlin, pictured here, tell of gasoline 
savings so substantial that they are 
using the difference to invest in 
other things! 

Yet what amazes them most, new 
Dodge owners -contend,:. is to find 
such a phenomenal money-saving 
car—with so many extra-value fea- 
tures!...New “Silenced. Ride!”... 
New ‘“‘high-safety”’ interiors!... 
Chair-Height seats!... Low,level floor! 

. Even stronger safety all-steel 
body!...Genuine hydraulic brakes, 
the world’s finest brakes! 

See this greatest of all money- 
saving Dodge cars today! Drive it! 
And‘remember, Dodge now delivers 
for just a‘few dollars more than the 
lowest-priced cars! ~* 


DODGE 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 


Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, 
. every Thursday, sa baie d P.M, E.D.$.T. 
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Photo by Kozy Coach 
Talking things over in comfort after a hard day afield 





























Trailer camps are clean, orderly. This is Bell Haven, near Miami, Fla. 
A trailer caravan stops for lunch on the Mohave Desert 







































Photo courtesy Auto Cruiser Co. 
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HOT WEATHER HINTS 


By Jim Emmett 


ROPER refrigeration of food out-of- 

doors during the summer months has 
long been a vexing problem for sportsmen. 
There’s nothing that can take the edge 
off an enjoyable outing quicker than to 
have the eatables go bad in some out-of- 
the-way place for lack of facilities that 
will keep them fresh. The problem is one 
shared alike by the pack-basket camper 
and the growing army of trailer owning 
sportsmen, but the trailer owner is in more 
fortunate circumstances, and is finding his 
work made easier as trailer manufacture 
progresses. 

The majority of trailers turned out today 
by standardized builders come equipped 
with efficient refrigerators. Keeping per- 
ishable foods in good condition with 
these is no trick at all when cruising the 
highways where ice is obtainable in towns, 
but it becomes a problem when one travels 
isolated country, stopping for any length 
of time on back roads. 

Before starting on such a trip chill the 

ice box by icing it in advance; even a 
pail of cubes from the kitchen refrigerator 
will do. The fresh piece of ice put in when 
you start will then last longer, especially 
if you keep it covered with newspapers, 
paper towels or a regular ice blanket. 
Of course, avoid opening the refrigerator 
door more than is necessary, and park the 
trailer in as shady a spot as possible. 
. A well designed ice box will naturally 
perform more efficiently than one built 
without a working knowledge of refrigera- 
tion rights and wrongs. Whenever space is 
at a premium insulation may be skimped. 
Check this point: the thickness should be 
up to three inches, the thicker the better, 
and may be cork or glass wool. Also note 
the arrangement made for circulation with- 
in the box. A center flue is best and the ice 
rack should be raised to insure a rapid 
flow of cold, dry air. 

With the ice melted, but running water 
nearby, perishables keep well in fruit 
jars with a string tied to their tops and 
sunk to the bottom. A spring will keep 
things as well as a refrigerator if warm 
top water is baled out of the barrel or 
container about it several times a day. 

Another stunt when you have stopped 
for some time in one spot is to use a large 
dishpan half full of water, placing food jars 
in its center. Erect four ‘sticks tepee fash- 
ion over these, then drape a burlap bag 
or towel about them so its edges will drop 
down into the water. Place the outfit in the 
shade. The cloth will suck up water, con- 
densation will set in, and food will keep 
reasonably cool if fresh water is added. 


HERE is a small auxiliary ice chest on 
the market, built on the same principle 
as the thermos jar. Then there is another 
18-inch by 14-inch which takes dry ice in 
its lid. Dry ice has opened up interesting 
possibilities because it not only outlasts 
regular ice but occupies much less space. 
Trailerites will find it can be bought at 
dairies in towns throughout the country 
where it is used for packing ice cream. 

One firm is working on an arrangement 
whereby dry ice can be used inside a regu- 
lar refrigerator, permitting a two-or-three- 
pound piece to last several weeks. The big 
problem seems to be to keep dry ice from 
being too cold; it will easily freeze every- 
thing in the box if it cannot be controlled 
in some way. 

For large trailers there is the ice ball 
type refrigerator, those fired by gas and 
the electric models. The former consists of 
a cabinet, stove, ball unit, stabilizer and 
tub, complete outside dimensions being 
28 inches high, 41 inches wide and 24 
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inches deep. The outfit is ideal for isolated 
locations because it requires no gas or 
electricity. It has no moving parts, requires 
no oiling and is free from odor. There is 
no noise in connection with its operation, 
no chemicals to be added, and its upkeep 
amounts to the cost of a pint of kerosene 
a day. : : j 

The freezing unit consists of two metal 
balls joined together by a strong metal 
tube. These balls contain a harmless liquid 
refrigerant hermetically sealed. The cold 
ball is submerged in a tub of water, and 
the hot ball is placed over the little stove 
provided. There it is “cooked” for an hour 
and a half to force the refrigerant into the 
cold ball, which is then placed inside the 
cabinet. The refrigerant gradually vapor- 
izes and returns to the hot ball, the action 
keeping the refrigerator uniformly cold at 
a 40-degree temperature differential be- 
tween the trailer and the inside of the cab- 
inet. The shelf area is four square feet 
and the freezing tray will make fourteen 
cubes. The only drawback to its use is the 
amount of space it takes up—if you can 
spare the room it is well worth the price. 


IR-COOLED marine and trailer mod- 
els of refrigerators fired by commer- 
cial tanked gas are practical aboard large 
trailers where weight is not much of a 
consideration. The overall dimensions of a 
typical refrigerator of this type are 39 
inches high, 26 inches wide and 27 inches 
deep, with a shelf area of five square feet 
and dessert and ice cube shelves. Tanks 
containing gas for such an installation can 
be housed in a remote compartment and 
the same fuel used for the cooking stove. 
A typical tank installation would cost $65 
for two small tanks, or $80 for a larger 
pair, both complete with piping and con- 
trols. The smaller cylinders, 12 inches by 
16 inches, weigh about 64 pounds each 
when charged with gas to give a burning 
capacity of 290 hours, and the larger ones, 
12 inches by 37 inches, weigh 140 pounds 
each with gas to burn approximately 600 
hours. Refills can be obtained from dealers 
throughout the country on a cylinder ex- 
change basis, the smaller tanks priced at 
$6 and the larger at $10.50. There is also a 
gas fired model with stove and oven 
mounted atop the refrigerator, which 
would seem ideal where space and first 
cost are not important considerations. 
Marine and trailer model electric re- 
frigerators cost about $250 and operate 
from a regular 32- or 110-volt system. The 
outside dimensions of such a box are 37 
inches high, 25 inches wide and 20 inches 
deep, with a shelf area of six square feet. 
The motor usually supplied is % h.p. and 
the operating wattage 180 watts an hour. 
In buying a refrigerator for trailer use 
one should keep in mind the number of 
hours it is apt to be used in a season. Low 
cost units taking up little space would 
seem best suited for weekend and occa- 
sional use, and more expensive types for 
trailers aboard which a family will be 
living for lengthy periods. Costly refriger- 
ators should be so installed that they can 
be removed for proper storage. 





A SERVICE 


Reasonable questions will be an- 
swered within forty-eight hours by 
the editor of this department. Ques- 
tions such as the names and ad- 
dresses of the leading trailer and 
accessory manufacturers, game and 
fish laws and regulations, ques- 
tions in regard to insurance on cars 
and trailers, etc. 

Address all questions with en- 
closed stamped envelope to Editor, 
Trailer Department. 
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IN MOBILGAS MAK 
MILES FLASH BY! 


F YOU’D rather tussle with bass 

than pull in meek perch—then 
you’re the kind of manwho’d pre- 
fer Mobilgas! 

It’sa‘‘he-man’s’ gasoline. Every 
dropcrammed with fast-firing pow- 
er. We make it that way. Use the 
best crudes. Scientific methods. 
Huge modern refineries. 

Because it makes cars run bet- 
ter...gives longer mifeage— 

1% million car owners in the 


U.S.A. buy Mobilgas every day! 





That’s mighty strong proof you 
can’t beat Mobilgas for perform- 
ance—and for economy, too! 

Stop today at the Flying Red 
Horse Sign for Mobilgas. You'll 
get new zest driving your car! 
SOcoNy-VACUUM OIL Co., INC. 





USE MOBILOIL,TOO! 
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COOLER! Tqvelcar 


EAUTY of interior is doubly appreciated when you step into the coolness of a 
Travelear. Travelear owners tell us that visiting trailerites ask constantly: ‘‘Why 
is your trailer so much cooler than mine?’ 

The answer is that Travelcar’s outer wall is 3-times the usuai trailer wall thickness ; 
its air-space is actually sealed in—genuine dead 
air space, in fact; and its inner wall is 2-times the 

thickness of the usual trailer lining. 

Naturally it is not only cooler; but 
in cold weather it is warmer; in 
damp weather dryer. 

Eight years trailer building ex- 
perience assure you that all other de- 
tails of Travelear construction are as 
carefully designed and built as this. 
Eleven fine interiors to choose from 
in a price range from $425 to $1850 
f.o.b. Detroit. 

Send 10c for 16 page illustrated 
catalogue and other literature. 


TRAVELCAR COMPANY 
19400 West 8 Mile Rd., Detroit 


CANADIAN TRAVELCAR 
(Made in Canada) 
45 E. Bloor St., Toronto, Ont. 
















Live with complete home comfort at trifling cost 
—in an ever-changing world of interest. lndepen- 
dent of time tables—free of staggering travel ex- 
pense. Get more enjoyment out of just living. 
Showrooms —1850 Bway at 61 S—N, Y. €. 


AUTOCRUISER 


COMPANY OF AMERICA INC. 
4408 YORK ROAD BALTIMORE, MD. 
























RAINBOW Trail coaen = 
ee trae Aires or. 


confused on strange 


Write country roads or city 

Today for streets. It always tells 

Descriptive | | your direction of travel, saving you miles, 
Folder money, worry and delays at a cost of only 


$2.95 at your dealer. Two-piece model $1.95. 
Write for circular. 


Hull Mfg. Co., P.O. Box246-L2, Warren, Ohio 


HULL AUTO COMPASS 








MOST BEAUTIFUL—LOWEST COST 

You'll be proud of its beauty, its construction, its 

equipment, its cozy comfort and convenience. 
Responsible Distributors Wanted 

Rainbow Trailer Co., 3120 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


















A7HE COMFORTAn0 LONVENIENLE 
OF HOME 


Complete Dining Room—Kitchen—2 Bed- 
rooms (bath and lavatory most models) 
—every convenience for happy, care- 
free living at finger tips are yours in 
an Elear Trailer. INVESTIGATE ! 


e 16 Foot Standard § uy, manic aoatn 
Elkhart 

e 18 Foot De Luxe ELCAR 

COACH CO. 


e 20 Foot Custombilt Dept. A-4, Elkhart, Ind. 
































—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 

be redeemed on first order. 


A ANDN SUPPLY CO: 4) 


Formerly Army & Navy Supply Co. ty 
4716 Lester St. Richmond, Va.© F355 amr-Ys3 






Over 100 pages! Beautifully Printed and Illustrated! 
Trailer ideas and su tions galore! Catalog shows 
America’s greatest line of Trailer Parts and Equipment at 
lowest prices. Send 25¢ today. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

SUPPLY CO., Box 438-E, Wausau, Wis. 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 


Jim Dandy Cabin Cruiser 
The Trailer that has everything! Classy! 
Roomy! Easy to build. A dollar bill brings 
i simplified Plans and Instructions. 


ler today! 
TRAILER SUPPLY CO., Box 125-E, Wausau, Wis. 




























Most compact foldin 
boat made 










Sturdy—compact—light. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick oat. 

woods—dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Ten minutes and you're 
» ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture-proof, stronger than wood. Used 
by Governments and noted explorers. Qars—motor—sail. All sizes. Catalog. 
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KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 49! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


OVER-NIGHT VACATIONS 
(Continued from page 66) 


it from the north, and we’re assured com. 
plete privacy, plus pretty fair bass fishing. 

Today our wives take the majority of 
these trips with us. They like to wander 
around the woods, picking a few flowers 
or ferns here and there, and “oh-ing” ang 
“ah-ing” at this and that while Tom and 
I engage in our camera work, rifle prac. 
tice and bird study. Or, if we’re at Moun- 
tain Lake, in teaching the smallmouths to 
have some respect for our floaters. 

Of course, there isn’t an awful lot of 
time to be had on these over-night hops, 
but we’ve worked out a schedule that saves 
precious minutes and gives us a full mea. 
sure of enjoyment for the few hours we 
do have away from the city. On a day that 
we decide to stray away the women spend 
the afternoon fixing up a_ ready-to-eat 
supper, making up the trailer beds, and 
loading in Tom’s and my duffle. By the 
time he and I get through work in the 
afternoon everything is ready, and we're 
off without delay. 

And there’s still another ace in the hole. 
When mgrning comes around we aren't 
faced with the frightful prospect of being 
late for work. The women-folk get up 
ahead of us (save on mornings when Tom 
and I go surveying with fly-rod or rifle); 
he and I take turns shaving in the trailer 
bathroom, and then we all sit down toa 
sociable breakfast. When we start out for 
the city we’re all dressed and set for the 
day’s work. Jean or Elizabeth drops us off 
at work and takes the car and trailer 
home, and there isn’t a minute lost any- 
where. 

And the next day we’re right back at it 
again. 


WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 


Ques. In your opinion, what is the best 
type fuel for use in an ordinary trailer 
stove—that is, one that isn’t built for gas 
or oil? Is there any danger of gas escaping 
from such a stove? C.G., Kenosha, Wise. 


Ans. Charcoal is probably the best fue 
to use in the type stove you mention. It is 
light, easily carried, provides uniform heat 
and leaves little ash deposit. There shouli 
be no danger from coal gas if your stove 
is in good mechanical condition and é 
provided with an outlet flue. 


Ques. Am remodeling my trailer avi 
am thinking of installing electrical servite 
Outside of the wiring and appliances, could 
you give me an approximate figure w 
power producing units? I understand then 
are many on the market. 


F. T., Portland, Ore 


Ans. Power units vary in price, but of 
the average such generators, available i 
six or 12 volt chargers, retail in the neigh 
borhood of $50. Combination alternating 
and direct current units range considerabl 
higher. 


Ques. I am trying to find out if dur 
luminum can be welded for trailer co 
struction. If you know how I could g 
dependable information on that subject) 
would surely appreciate it. 

D. M., Long Beach, G 


Ans. To the best of our knowledge ths 
material has not been found practical t 
use in the frame of trailers. There 1s 
question if it can be properly welded ti 
sustain the strain of road travel, and 
cost is more or less prohibitive. Steel! 
the popular material for construction ! 
trailers built with metal frame-work. 

(END OF TRAILER DEPARTMENT) 
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AFTER OVIS ARGALI 


(Continued from page 65) 


in the slightly narrower spread of horns | 
and correspondingly smaller circumference 
at the base. Each animal weighed about 
300 pounds dressed. _ 
The following morning, while we made | 
preparations for return to Peking, Latti- | 
more went out at dawn to hunt in a near- 
by valley and did not rejoin us until a 
few minutes before we left. He was much | 
chagrined. As he had come out of a gulley | 
he saw, fifty yards away, at the bottom of 
a ravine, a large ram. He fired. There was 
no report. He recocked the piece and 
squeezed _ trigger — regio oe | , . , 
! reloaded, thi ip, wl 
os Austrian avananition: taeeeed he | Joe E. Brown, starring in David L. Loew's production "When's 


every cartridge. By the time he reached; Your Birthday?", is still laughing about a recent picture in 
% 


for another clip, the ram was well on its 
way to Siberia. | which... 

Our time was up. Sadly we bade fare- | 

well to this interesting spot, and after a | 

short visit with Torgny Oeberg in Kweih- | 

wa we returned to Peking. 

| 

| 

| 


BY UNNAMED LAKES AND 
STREAMS 
(Continued from page 27) 


to be mixed German brown and Loch 
Leven, and a few had markings compara- 
ble to those of Kern River Gilberts. 
In all probability, various species had 
been planted in the lakes above. They | 
had gone down in flood time and mingled | 
in propagation. But regardless of their | 
nationality, those trout rose with spectac- : 
pe —— i “ fly, fought valiantly,; ... he did tricks with a Diesel-powered "Caterpillar" trac- 
excellent. ‘ P 
Te yeare aus I stood on the floor) tore For "Caterpillar" Diesels Sinclair has... 
of a valley and looked up at a stream | . 
pouring down the mountainside in a 
series of pools and cataracts. I wondered 
how far the trout had ascended; so I} 
started upward, casting as I went. Up, 
up, up, with strikes in every pool. At) 
last a midget lakelet appeared, with 
goldens as plentiful as wigglers in a rain- 
barrel. But the inlet stream came down a | 
fall impossible to climb. | 
Above lay a chain of four frigid, deep- 
water lakes in whose shallows the tad- 
poles and caddis grubs were teeming. | 
Here was abundant trout food without a 
fish to enjoy it. So for two days I caught 
little goldens and carried them over the | 
barrier to the land of plenty. They should | 3 
be lusty scrappers by now, and I am} 
oing to visit them this summer. 
OO other day I was struggling to| « * © developed an outstanding new lubricant, Sinclair "Ten- 
follow a knapsack route across virgin} 91" which enables a tractor-owner to operate his tractor 
country. I topped a mighty ridge and | i ' 
aE down. dows, down into a Bowe ot | ten times as many hours between overhauls! You also bene= 
green cut with a thread of silver stream,| fit by Sinclair research in lubrication when you... 
a tiny valley of solitude. But as I neared 
the bottom a bit of smoke started up| 
along the banks of the stream, and when | 
I entered the little meadow I was greet- | 
ed by two fine chaps of the Forest Ser- | 
vice. Their invitation to supper was back- | 
ed by a pot of beans that I couldn't re- 
sist; so we sat down to smoke and yarn 
until time to eat. 
Naturally, the talk veered to fishing, 
@nd at the mention of trout a hungry 
gleam came into the eyes of my hosts. 
While one explained that they were with- 
out tackle the other suggested wistfully 
that fish abounded in the yard-wide stream 
chuckling past camp. It looked mighty 
small to me, but its pool-dotted length : 
was full to the bank with surprise. It THEONION |; Simcassiitinuaisi - 
mig he gps with pe gee” * | emmemiedimenameenstn te ee 
nN rapid succession too astern 
native black-apotted, . and the | «e«-have your car lubricated by a Sinclair. dealer. Ask 
ubiquitous Loch Leven. I had never seen) him to show you the lubrication chart for your car which 


those three species together before, but! was prepared by Sinclair engineers. 








SHUT OUT THE HOT SUN 
BUT 


LET BREEZES IN 


EVANETIAN BLINDS 
FOR TRAILERS 


VEN on hot summer days a trailer can 

be really comfortable if it is equipped 
with Evanetian Blinds. Simply tilting these 
attractive blinds upward shuts out the 
sun's rays and vision from the outside—but 
permits cooling breezes to enter and cir- 
culate refreshingly throughout the trailer. 
Easy to install-inexpensive to buy-rattle- 
proof and durable, EVANETIAN BLINDS 
ARE A LIFETIME INVESTMENT FOR 
GREATER TRAILER ENJOYMENT. 


@ 
EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Trailer Specialties Section 
Union Guardian Blidg., Detroit, Mich. 








Select your trailer coach this way—Has it 
all of the practical innovations for livabili- 
ty? Is it modern (not freakish) in design? 
Is it sturdy and roadworthy ? Has the manu- 
facturer proved his reliability? For 5 years 
we have served sportsmen, salesmen, and 
year-around tourists who know coach value. 
Send 10c for interesting brochure that 
shows all models and tells why “You're 
Ahead with a Kozy Coach Behind”. 


KOZY COACH CO. 





711 E. Michigan Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


~ FISHERMEN 


Fiendoil | is is ithe perfect ru rust pre 
gi 


‘provides emoother notion < 
reel—facilitates a sure catch! At Sports 
Stores. 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
12 L Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 


alabyesis 





they all fell avidly for a mosquito fly and 
furnished an hour of rare sport in addi- 
tion to a fish dinner for the rangers. 
Mention of the mosquito fly reminds me 
that it has plenty of living counterparts 
in the Sierras. Bottles of citronella oil 
are a necessary part of the angler’s equip- 
ment if he wants to camp and fish with 
any degree of comfort. In spite of the 
hot glare of the sun and the blazing re- 
flection from barren granite which makes 
one wear smoked glasses and smear face 
and hands with zinc oxide to keep them 
from cracking open in the dry air, the 
mosquitoes thrive as though the high 
country were a marsh. Luckily for one’s 
sleep, they usually disappear at sunset. 
* Besides the mosquitoes swarming along 
the comb of the Sierras, the nights are 
bitter cold and the trails are hard and 
long. But surely, somewhere among the 
indigo lakes and snow-fed streams there 
are species of trout as yet unknown to 
man, Some day I'll find them. 


PUTTING THE TENT IN 
CONTENTMENT 
(Continued from page 33) 


from a fly, it is advisable to have it made 
sufficiently large to extend beyond the tent 
sides and at least 7 feet beyond the front. 
This makes a covered dining room and 
kitchen which may be used in all but the 
most inclement weather. 

A 7x7 wall tent, 7 feet high at the 
ridge and with 3-foot walls, combined with 
a fly 14 feet long, will provide two camp- 
ers with quarters almost as comfortable 
as a summer cottage, provided it has a 
sewed-in waterproof floor. As you may 
have noticed, I’m strong for that perma- 
nent floor cloth. With a front sill, three 
to four inches high, it is an insect-proof 
guarantee that one will not step into a 
puddle after a rainy night, and it is easier 
to keep clean than a patch of shop-worn 
grass, By having it sewed in, not only are 
intruders eliminated, but when stretched 
out and pegged down it guarantees a prop- 
erly setting tent. 

When breaking camp, fold the tent with 
floor outward. Thus the weight and bulk 
of a bag are obviated, and the bundle may 
contain not only the poles and pegs, but 
also the blankets, which if placed inside 
the tent before folding will insure dry 
bedding without the extra weight of 
blanket bags. 

In mentioning the stunt of packing the 
poles with the tent, I assume that the up- 
rights are ferrule-jointed and the ridge is 
hinged. Use a real man-sized 10-inch brass 
strap hinge, secured with brass stove 
bolts, nuts and washers countersunk to 
prevent wear of the canvas above them. 
And it’s a good idea to face each end of 
the ridge over the center of the hinge 
with leather caps, in order to compensate 
for the wood lost by sawing and to pre- 
vent sagging. 

Each section of the poles for a 7x7 wall 
tent will be but 3% feet long and conve- 
nient for packing. Remember that it isn’t 
necessary to utilize telegraph poles and 
floor beams for tent timber. Poles of 114- 
inch diameter and a ridge measuring 1% 
inches wide by 2 inches deep are sufficiently 
heavy for a 7x7 wall. 

As it is not always convenient to clean 
the tent pegs when shifting camp, the 
next best thing is a bag in which to segre- 
gate them. Steel pegs are light, compact 
and enduring, but they will not hold in 
sandy soil. Wooden ones, which occupy a 
lot of space, are splitable and weigh a ton, 
but will hold like an irritated bulldog. 

Most_tents were evolved back in the 
days when the camper did not have at his 
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COOL COMFORT 


for Trailer, Camp or Cabin 


L-B AERO FAN 


Amazingly efficient, com- 
pact, smooth-running. 8” 
propeller blade. Fur- 
nished with 110-volt A.C. 
motor or 6, 12 or 32 volt 
D.C. motor (battery op- 
eration). Specify voltage. 
110-volt A.C. or 6-volt 
D.C. = apes in neat 
cloth back, sent y 

postpaid for only $3 95 
12 or 32-volt D.C. 4.95 
Descriptive circular free. 





(Patent Applicd for.) 
kvtes- Bricher Mfg. Co. ie 
versity Ave., St. Paul 

















VAC-0-GRIP 
CAR TOP CARRIERS 


for Canoes, Boats 

Easily installed—single hose 

connection to vacuum system of 

car provides positive attach- 

ment. No need for expensive trailer. Carries safely on 
roughest roads, Canoe model $15. Boat model $16.50. At 
Toledo. Direct or thru dealer. eo" distributor, Peter- 
——- Canoe Co., Peterborough, 


AC- ~0-GRIP CO.. 2023-1 Detrort ‘Ave., Toledo, Ohio 





with a Trotwood 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Trailer! Light and roomy, 
Two bedrooms. Built-in trunk. Ample storage. All- 
steel chassis. 12” road clearance. Take a Trotw 
anywhere. New models, $420 to $910. 

Write for FREE Catalog and name of nearest Dealer, 


TROTWOOD TRAILERS, INC. 


207 Main St., Trotwood, Ohio 
(5 miles N. W. of Dayton) 


ROTWOOD 
- POWER TELESCOPE $2.29 


VARIABLE EYE 
1 Three 


FE tary 
20 power for ultra- bright images with 40 
we Power for 
Giaranteed to bring distant obinets people.” 

ports events, ships, moon. 
stare. etc.. 60 times 





Most 
made for anywhere near the m 
Can be collapsed to less than a foot in 
ultiple lens system, 30-mm. objective in heavy brass mount. 
Desens ineluded ae swine as a com end lens microscope, 
American made. We pay 


Brownscope Co., Dest. t 87, 234 Fifth Av Ave., New York, N. Y. 
CAMPING Ar 
= RE X eevee’ (= 
SP EO 9149 


REX makes ideal camp home. Handles easily on 
road, full vision behind car any speed. Opens to 
w eatherproof tent with spring beds and mattres- 
ses for 4. Includes all-steel Utility Trailer. Pri 

$149. f.0.b. factory. Write for details ‘oda 





—'a : 


— 





REX MFG. CO., Dept. K, Connersville, Ind. 





CAMERA BOOK 


weirs FOR FREE oR PREE BARGAIN aS free 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 2305. Wabash, Dept-FS-7 Chicago, USA 
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When it’s an early summer morning and you've 
just come in from whipping your favorite stream 
knee-deep in fighting game-fish water...that’s 
when a breakfast of “piping hots” hits the spot! 
Especially when those flapjacks are fairly drip- 
ping with melting golden butter and delicious, 
genuine Mapleine Syrup! There’s a real camp 
breakfast. And with Mapleine you can have all 
the syrup you want without carrying a jug. You 
carry ‘the makin‘s” in a 4-inch, 2-ounce bottle. 
To make syrup—in one minute—just add Mapleine 
to hot water and sugar! Quick, easy—and what 
swell syrup! Get a 35c bottle from your grocer. 
Crescent Mfg. Co., 657FS Dearborn St., Seattle. 
Write for free sample— 

e makes two pints syrup! 





United Charcoal Broiler 


-.- For tastier steaks 


Broils both sides of steak 
evenly by exposing it to 
glowing red hot coals. You 
can make your coffee and 
boil your vegetables on 
the top grid while your 
steak is cooking. Broiler 
designed for ‘‘out-of- 
doors” or may be used on 
basement floor or fireplace 
hearth. 

Price $4.50 complete 
Write for details on other 
“UNITED” equipment inelud- 
ing Camp Stoves, — Meat 
Broiler and Fry Pa 


UNS os. & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept. F.S. Battle Creek, Mich 
TAKEN 


PREVENT {a 
POISON IVY Go 


Aremarkable & preventive. Taken by mouth. 
“Vaccinates "for entire season. Startimmun- 
ization at least two weeks re exposure. 
Also e in srostmest of actual cases of 
Poison Ivy—usually quickly relieves itching 
and anchene. materially shortening duration 
of rash. Prevent Poison Oak = Cutter's 
POISONO OK— used by 9th 
Corps in C.C.C. camps and by power com- 
ues for line crews. Sold at drug stores on | 
t. East of Rockiesorder POISON- 
IVI na POISONOK direct, $1.00 postpaid. 
In severe cases see your physician for injec- 
tion and adjunctive treatment. 
CUTTER LABORATORIES U.S. Govt. 
keley, Calif. - 111 No. Canal St.,Chicago Lic. No. 8 


“De Shootinest Genl’man” 


I would like to secure a copy of “De Shoot- 
inest Gent’man” by Nash Buckingham and 
will pay $30.00 for it provided it is in first- 
class condition. 
Address communications to 
Box No. 50, Fiero & STREAM, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 


BEMIS HIKER’S TENT 


No poles required. Erect on 

















are ge rain-p 

tilated, light, convenient. 
Write ae Free Illustrated 
Catalog and dealer’s name. 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
401 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 





disposal the variety of waterproof light- 
weight fabrics which are on the market 
today and when the only method of cutting 
down on weight and bulk was to sacri- 
fice space. Now that both lightness and 
comfort may be combined, tents really 
produce contentment. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON THE 
GROWTH OF FISHES 
(Continued from page 31) 


That’s growin’ pretty fast, I'll tell you. 

“Course, you can’t talk fish to anybody 
from Wisconsin without gettin’ into 
muskies. And you can’t expect them to 
talk fish without mentionin’ the old tigers. 
They’ve got a size limit of 30 inches 
on those babies, and they’ve found out 
they can’t expect them to get up to legal 
length in less ’n five to six years. Like 
their bass, though, the oldest ain’t always 
the biggest. They got a muskie from Teal 
Lake, near Hayward, that had growed 
60%4 inches and weighed 42 pounds in 
nineteen years, but one caught in Papoose 
Lake, in Vilas County, had outgrowed 
him by a pound and a half in sixteen 
summers. 

“Walleyes take from three to five years 
to get up to the Wisconsin limit of 13 
inches, I found out, and out of a mess 
of 238 specimens of great northern pike 
it was figured that most of ’em took four 
summers of growth to get up to 16 inches, 
which is the smallest you can keep, ac- 
cordin’ to the law. 

“Now, boys,” he said “when you figure 
that it takes a fish from three to six years 
to get up to where fellers like I am will 
let you lug him home, it puts kind of a 
new slant on the problem of fish stockin’, 
don’t it? Think of all the food he’s goin’ 
to put down his gullet in that many months. 
Think of the predators he’s got to dodge. 
Think of the number of times he’s goin’ 
to get hooked and put back, if he happens 
to live in a lake that’s fished as hard as 
most of ours are today. My, oh, my! A 





HE last of the series of 

Australian big-game fishing 
stories by Zane Grey will appear 
in the next issue. We believe 
that “MARLIN AND MAN- 
EATERS” has more action, more 
thrills and more excitement than 
any big-game fishing story we 
have read for many a day. 











bass or a muskie’or a pike certainly has 
to survive a lot to make fellers like us 
happy. a 
“That’s why I’m so unanimous for you, 
Henry. One of the things, I mean. We 
don’t. know enough about these things to 
do a good job of plannin’ yet. But when 
I see a hand like you spendin’ more time 
releasin’ undersized fish than he does 
catchin’ ’°em, why, I can’t harbor many 
hard feelin’s, even if he does make a lot 
of foolish statements here and there and 
now and again.” 

“Well, but listen here!” began Henry, 
overlooking the old fellow’s ribbing. “If 
it takes that long for a fish to get to be 
legal size, why wouldn’t it be smart to 
hold ’em in rearing ponds longer, force 
’em along and when we turn them loose 
figure we could expect to find ’em legal 
size maybe a year sooner than—” 

The other sat up quickly, holding out 
his hand. 

“Rain?” he said. “Rain,” he affirmed, 
as scattered drops dimpled the flattening 
surface of the lake. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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COVERED WAGON 


1 Covered Wagon 

ies are built of 

Shermanite Steel—a 

material 50% lighter 

and 17 times more 

rigid than auto body 

steel—dent-proof, shock-proof and rust- 

proof—500 times more resistant to heat 

and cold—proof against sweating, 
swelling, bulging. 


2 Covered Wagon chassis frames are 
all steel, electrically welded with deep 
6” sections guaranteed against warping, 
misalignment or sagging. 


3 Covered Wagons offer internal drop 
type windows that are water-proof and 

ust-proof—a great improvement over 
the old fashioned, push-out type, eye- 
high windows that threaten the loss of 
an eye or a nasty cut. 


4 Covered Wagons, with exception of 
the Standard model, are equipped with 
Warner electric brakes, operated from 
power car for the last word in safety 
operation and control. 


§ Covered Wagon aclendite, peinnent 
design permits travel at high speeds 
(65 m. p. h.) without the slightest weave. 


6 The exclusive, patented spring steel 
drawbar absorbs road shock, insures 
smooth, vibrationless travel comfort—a 
double safety factor for dependability. 
7 The highest resale value in the indus- 
try because of larger public acceptance. 
ford 806 oe postage for 38-page, 4-color, illustrated 


Book with plans or obtain free copy ee 


your nearest time payment 


COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
587 Cass Ave., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Originators and World’s Largest 
Trailer Coach Builders 


COVERED WAGON fu" 


FOR BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 








IDEAL “Take-Along’” CHAIR 
FOR TRAILERS and CAMPING 

“It’s in the Bag’’—and 

out of the way! Requires 

incredibly small space, 4” 

x 5” x 30”—weighs 7 lbs. 

Takes 10 seconds ys un- 

fold seat and frame from 

clever BAG (adjustable 

back of Chair when as- 

sembled). Stands tough 

abuse — positivel: won't 

vu. s. Pat, tid. Perfect BACK com- 

oreign Sr fort! Fits rowboats, fine 

Pend.) for ach, Hunting or 

wherever you want to sit. Oil-rubbed OAK 

frames, Gay colored stri or mineral-dyed 

Khaki fabrics. Built for lon service! So new 

your dealer may not have “7ake-Alongs’’. Send 

$3 (postpaid) ($3.50 far West & Canada) to— 

TAKE-ALONG TRAVEL CHAIR CO. 

Thomasville, Georgia 
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Gangway for the Bull Cook! 


HEN do we eat?” 

There’s a man’s war cry for 
you! The answer is plain—we 
eat when chow is ready. 

Whether you are riding grub line on a 
Western range, are in camp under North- 
ern pines or in a fishing shack down near 
the Gulf, grub is a right primary ques- 
tion; and here are some stout dishes for 
camp consumption. 

By the way, before we start exchanging 
favorite recipes; do you do the cooking— 
not at home, but in camp? I’ve found most 
men take unreasonable pride in their abil- 
ity to hammer together a lusty camp dish. 
As for myself, the minute I hit camp, I 
make a running dive for the 
frying pan and hold tight. 

This is not so much incited 
by pride in my culinary jug- 
glery as by an acquired in- 
stinct of self defense. I keep 
the skillet under control at 
least until I scout the local 
situation regarding prepara- 
tion of victuals. If there is a 
self-proclaimed cook of the 
salt pork school around, I 

‘promptly shoulder him aside 
and insist on showing my 
ability as a food fabricator. 
Give a skillet artist a fire, a 
frying pan and some hot ba- 
con grease and he will turn 
out anything from Tripe a 
la Creole to Heavenly Hash, 
—all with their share of ba- 
con grease flavoring. 

My first pack trip, back in 
1919 when I traveled across 
the Flattops, one of our best 
horseback regions that re- 
main, initiated me into things 
a guide could, and could not, 
do with a frying pan. Ever 
since that time I have been 
skillet-shy. 

Today I have the typical 
male pride in being able to 
wrangle grub over a camp 
fire or on a sheet iron stove 
in some back country cabin. 
There is one glaring pitfall in 
this. My wife, hearing me 
tell how good I am, pulls a 
one-woman strike from the 
hour we hit camp, and I am 
chef until we get back to elec- 
tric refrigeration, gas ranges 
and modern percolators. 

But there are compensa- 
tions. It gives you a wide- 
open chance to cut loose with 


By 
ARTHUR H. CARHART 


a lot of conglomerations that list under 
the general heading of food. Things you’d 
never get a whack at while at home. Have 
you ever pushed a dish of Mulligan or 
piping hot Finlander Bouyah in front of 
the little woman and said, modestly, 
“There, dearest, that’s grub”? Then, darn 
it, after you’ve given her extra servings 
she remarks, “That’s delicious, darling !” 
Well, you never are sure whether you’re 

being given wreaths or raspberries— 


Photo: U. 8. Forest Service 


but if she means it, it makes you feel 
good all over, and independent as hell, 

Where she’s not along, and it’s a stag 
party, you can’t help but get a little chesty 
if the boys call for seconds and thirds. The 
gentle art of camp cookery is a challenge 
to any normal outdoorsman ; so let’s get to 
this serious business of trading recipes, 

Don’t get the idea, from what I have said, 
that I bar a frying pan from camp when 


W hat 

shall it 

be, pork and 

beans, or just beans? 


I elect myself bull of the grub 
line. The point is, you are 
forced to use a skillet so much 
anyway, you should try to 
dodge fat-soaked fried stuff 
as much as possible. Indiges- 
tion that may follow too much 
fried food has a direct rela- 
tionship to dispositions and 
the enjoyment of the party. 
The way to a man’s heart 
may be through his stomach, 
but it also is a direct high- 
way to his sourest grouch if 
the food is distressing. So 
boil and bake whenever you 
can; fry only as you must. 
Have a good cooking kit. 
My own is an aluminum nest- 
ing set. The largest pail, over 
which the frying pan fits as a 
lid, contains two nesting ket- 
tles, a coffee pot, can opener, 


Time out for a little serious 
work 
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tea ball and table equipment complete for 
four people. I’ve toted that sort of a kit 
through Western mountains, in the North 
Woods, and used it while stopping at cot- 
tage camps. Add to such a nesting set one 
reflector oven and you are ready for most 
anything in the way of wilderness cookery. 

Fires deserve more discussion than we 
can give them. Cooking over an open fire 
has its tricks; the main one being to build 
a small fire, let it burn down and cook 
over the coals. Where you can build it 
of dry and standing aspen wood you will 
have clear flame and the pots do not get 
so black. Pine is smoky. It is good kin- 
dling, and so is bark from paper birch. 
Here is one trick you should have ready 
when it rains: a small can of solid alcohol 
lighted and planted under a rack of sticks 
generates enough heat to start a fire and 
keep it going when shavings, matches and 
even pitch pine are hopeless. 

Grub lists are another thing that are 
worthy of considerable discussion, maybe 
at a later time. Aim to have things you 
can bail. Ham and bacon are staple camp 
meats and usually you will be frying them 
in spite of yourself. Also, if you are going 
light, wring out all the water. Rice is 3% 
times as high in food value, pound for 
pound, as spuds; you can get lemon pow- 
der, vacuum evaporated, that will make 
good lemonade; powdered milk or the 
evaporated sort in cans will be taken along 
for coffee and cooking; desiccated eggs 
serve adequately in mixed dishes; and 
where you are trimming to the last ounce 
you will leave prunes out, but take apri- 
cots, and if you get good ones, probably 
will find you like them better than prunes. 
Also there are dried peaches, apples, figs, 
pears, raisins—a decent selection of fruity 
dessert stuff—all without pits. Dried vege- 
tables have to be prepared with care if 
they are to be made palatable, but they are 
lightweight emergency rations. 

This drastic wringing is good policy 
only when you are out for a long time, 
moving every day. The amateur who wants 
to show how tough he is and the old, 
moneyless prospector, may adhere to the 
sowbelly-and-beans diet, but the fellow 
who has been there a couple of times 
would rather double pack some portages 
the first few camps in order to have a 
little variety of fresh grub and canned 
goods along. In pack-horse territory one 
extra horse means you can take a selec- 
tion of almost every sort of grub. If you 
have planned your back-country trip wise- 
ly, you do not expect to be up each dawn 
and on the move, but rather you plan tak- 
ing a bit of pleasure along with your 
inevitable hours of trail toil. If you can 
reach your cabin by a haywire auto high- 
way, you are unrestricted by grub-list re- 
quirements; so cut loose on anything. 

Now for grub. 

Sourdough biscuits! Hah! There’s man- 
stuffing. Good old camp stuff, but they 
are a sort of continuous performance. My 
brother author, who had his hero mix up 
a batch of sourdough biscuits within 
fifteen minutes after reaching an unoccu- 
pied prospector’s cabin, obviously forced 
his man into doing the impossible. 


HE first step is to mix flour and water, 

put it in a pail where it will keep 
warm, so that after a day or two it will be 
sour, A double fistful of the sourdough is 
left in the pail and more dough added 
cach time to keep the mess going. That 
part of the dough that is taken out is mixed 
with flour, salt, soda, and kneaded, formed 
and baked. And heaven help you; for here 
1S an art like unto sorcery. 

or ordinary camp use, take an ade- 
quate supply of the sure-fire prepared bis- 
cuit flours that also make dumplings, 
shortcake, muffins and a passable crust 


for pie. If you have to show how good 
you are by making your own, or if you 
have run out of the prepared flour and 
have common flour, shortening, canned 
milk and baking powder, this formula 
which I got from a ranger on the San 
Isabel Forest usually hits center : 


BakinG Powper Biscuits 


2 level cups flour 2 oe: ma tbsp. lard or 

4 level tsp. baking equivalent shorten- 
owder ing 

1 large pinch salt 


Mix thoroughly dry, then add 1 cup milk. 
Mix well again, cut and bake. Evaporated milk 
can te used if thinned. 


Eighteen days out and the author’s pack is 
getting light 


Most fellows gratefully take prepared 
pancake flour, but here is an ordinary 
flapjack recipe: 


FLAPJACKS 


1 cup sifted flour 1 

1 egg beaten 
\% tsp. salt 
4 cup milk 


. baking pow- 


er 
1¥% tsp. shortening 


Sift flour once, measure; add baking powder 
and salt, sift again. Combine milk and egg, add 
to flour, stir until smooth, add shortening. Bake 
on hot, greased grid. 


If you have cornmeal and nothing else, 
much, you can make “pone” by scalding 
1 cup of dry meal and adding salt to taste. 
Use only enough of the scalding water to 
make stiff batter, add butter or bacon 
grease for shortening, fry in hot skillet, 
or bake in shallow pan that is part of the 
reflector oven. 

If you are on a high-tear through far- 
away wilderness you may be forced to 
frying pan bread: 


Fryinc Pan Breap 


1 tbsp. sugar 


1 cup flour 
3 tsp. baking powder 


1 tsp. salt 


Stir in water to make thick dough, ag into 
hot, greased frying pan, place near fire, prop 
pan, open face to fire, brown, turn, brown other 
side; or bake in oven. This is best cold. 


My own selection of breadstuffs is 
bakers’ white bread for two days, rye 
after that as long as it holds up, Swedish 
rye wafers after that, and enough flour 
for several batches of the frying pan 
bread. With the reflector oven you can 
bake most anything. With 1 pint of flour, 
1 tsp. baking powder, % tsp. salt, 4 heap- 








EVERY COTTAGE 
NEEDS THIS ABURNER 


Sareleo Pa! 


Its 4 clean, intensely hot 
flames cook meals quicker, 
better— yet it costs no more 
than most 3 Burner oil stoves! 





COTTAGE AND HOME MODEL K-65 
Cooks, bakes and roasts. 4 Burners permit 
whole meal cooking. Compact, yet ample 
storage space for utensils. Easily stored and 
moved—(collapsible base and oven). Pat- 
ented carburetor on all SafeTcooK stoves 
insures even s on all burners. Makes 
own gas from cheapest gasoline. Lights in- 
stantly—no waiting. 


PORTABLE CAMP MODEL KX-10 


The most practical pote stove. Ri 
easy to carry. Can be tucked away in t 


oF Cae, ret seats i53 jiffy for passant 


HOUSE TRAILER MODEL KX-19 
Designed especially for trailers—standard 
s Pie coe, By can be carried out- 
See your local hardware, sportin; goods 
or trailer dealer ~ srect. 


—or write us 


The Midland Steel Products Co 
6664 Mt. Elliott Ave 


Detroit Michigan 








WATERPROOF 
FISHING JACKET 
AND BREECHES 


Absolutely water- 
proof. Ideal for 
musky fishing. 
Jacket has 12” x 
20” knapsac ik 
pocket in rear. 4 
large pockets in 
front. Outfit also 
perfect for hunt- 
ing. For Men and 
Women. Made to 
your individual 
measure. 


Men’s Leather Coats and Jackets in a variety of 
styles and leathers 


Ladies’ Leather ome —" 
Coats and Jackets ility B: 


If you’re going fishing ‘‘up North’”’ and you want 
to be set for what weather may come, equip your- 
self with a “‘Mid-Western’’ waterproof leather 
outfit. You can laugh at that early morning chill, 
that unexpected drizzle, or that wet boat seat. It’s 
the most practical equipment there is for the 
hunter, fisher, or woodsman. 


WRITE FOR THIS 
NEW CATALOG 


showing the complete Mid- 
Western Line which in- 
cludes Fishing Togs, Hunt- 
ing Garments, Riding 
Breeches, Golf Jackets, 
Trap and Skeet Coats, 
Gloves, Caps, Sheepskin 
Gun Cases, etc. Factory- 
direct price list comes with 
catalog. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 


602 Fox Avenue lin, Wisconsin 








GET SROLED 
meat, game, fish the easy way 
with E Elbert Charcoal Broiler. 

ils both sides at once. 

‘or picnics, duck camps, beach 

and home. Folds up into small, 

light case. Write for Catalog, 
end agency. 


GOK 
Dept. 8 


EY Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 








Soothing ... Stainless 


30c AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
CAMPHO-PHENIQUE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ing tbsp. lard, rolling it very thin, then 
lining the reflector pan, you can lay the 
foundation for a rather lusty pie and have 
enough dough left to button on a cover 
after adding cooked, dried fruit. 

Rice is an important element in the starch 
division of the camp diet. The trick in 
making it highly edible is to have washed 
the rice, then put it into water that is 
boiling and never lets up boiling, cook 
about 20 minutes (at sea-level, for water 
boils 1 degree lower for approximately 
every 550 feet of elevation), drain quickly 
when rice is done, allow to steam dry and 
get fluffy in warm kettle, off the fire. 

Spotted dog is made with rice; polite 
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oven, fat side up, and bake. First night, ~ 
second night, cold baked 


Virginia ham; 
ham; third night, baked ham in creamed 
sauce served on toast made from the last 
of the white bread; fourth night, boiled 
ham bone and lentils or beans. I like the 
lentils better ; more compact, just as tasty, 
less distress. 

A thick slice of ham can be handled the 
same way as the half or whole ham; 
rubbed with brown sugar and sprinkled 
with cloves. It is a little different, with 
that little touch of individuality, as the 
radio recipe gals would say. Isn’t that 
ducky? Is it? Or is it? 

You know how to make Mulligan, how 


U. S. Forest § 


There’s nothing like good grub to warm up the atmosphere 


people call it rice pudding. Add raisins 
to rice, thin out some evaporated milk 
a little, put in a baking dish and let it 
simmer, stirring only once; or simmer in 
a kettle, stirring frequently. You will like 
rice plain with butter melted over it; that 
is, if you take along that sweet, quality 
butter now available in vacuum-packed 
tins. Rice is a potato substitute. Besides 
being 314 times more nutritious than spuds, 
rice increases 3 times its original size, and 
a pint dry weight increases from 14 ounces 
to around 2 pounds when cooked. 
Spaghetti and its neighbors are good 
starch grub. You cook spaghetti, drain, 
blanch with a dash of cold water to wash 
off loose cooked starch, and it is ready 
to be made into the foundation of many a 
good dish. You pour a can of tomato 
soup over it, heat and mix; or use grated 
cheese instead of the soup; or do both. 
Here is a suggestion that is a full meal: 


SPAGHETTI AND Meat DisH 


14 Ib. beef 4 lb. pork 
1 small onion 2 green peppers 


Grind or cut up fine. Cook until done, then 
add 1 qt. of canned tomatoes, and mix this with 
a package of cooked, blanched spaghetti. .One 
ordinary package of spaghetti will serve five. 


And here is a one-dish meal in which 
rice figures: 


SpAnisH HAMBURGER BALLS 


chopped onion 
4 cup uncooked rice 
1 egg 


Mix and mold into balls. Put in kettle con- 
taining a can of hot tomato soup, simmer 
riod for 2 hours, or until rice is cooked, add- 

ins water if needed. Turn the balls occasion- 

y to keep them from sticking. It should 
serve four—if not too hungry. 


1 lb. hamburger 1 
Salt, pepper 


Take along a ham, some brown sugar 
and cloves. Boil ham, skin it, rub with 
brown sugar and peg with cloves, put in 


to braise or roast cuts of game, how to 
fry fish, and how to stuff a duck. But did 
you ever run across Finlander Bouyah? I 
collided with it up north of Lake Superior 
and since that time it has been one of 
my best single-dish meals. 

You'll be taking some onions and 
lemons along to help with the fish if that 
is to be steady fresh meat for most of 
the trip. For variety you can bake a good- 
sized trout or walleye or northern, or over 
baked trout you may pour a can of to- 
matoes as he simmers in the pan of the 
reflector oven. After you have gone all 
through those dishes, try this: wrap the 
fish in cheesecloth and boil it, serving 
with butter and lemon; or flake it and 
dish it up in cream sauce. Finally, you 
may split a slab of wood, dress the fish 
by splitting down the back, and with the 
belly as a hinge, spread it out on the 
“plank” that is sizzling hot, and baste it 
with bacon grease. If it still tastes like 
fish after all this, then it’s high time for 
Finlander Bouyah! 

It is a good dish any time there is not 
enough trout to go around if fried; or 
any cold, drizzly day is a Bouyah day. 

You will need spuds for this ; about one 
large spud for each serving. Peel and 
cube the potatoes in 1-inch chunks, put- 
ting them to boil in plenty of water. Cut 
up the trout in similar chunks. Set the 
fish aside. While the spuds boil, cut 
sliced bacon into squares, fry, and as soon 
as there is sufficient grease, cut in a dry 
onion or two, frying the onion in the fat. 
Dump entire contents of the frying pail 
into the spud kettle. Shortly before the 
spuds are done, put in the cubed fish. 
Finlanders usually put in the heads of 
large trout; the cheek steaks resemble 
lobster meat. They also add milk, a little 
flour to thicken, and allspice. I do all but 
the spice, and in polite company do not 
add the cleaned heads. : 

This is my pet camp recipe for fish, with 
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For Big Fish Use 
a Big-Fish Line 


THE 18-Ib. steelhead trout, 8-lb. brook trout, 
18-lb. large-mouth black bass and 65-Ib. salt- 
water strii bass that won First Prize in each 
class in Field & Stream’s 1936 Fishing Contest 
were ALL FOUR caught on Ashaway Lines. . 
And you will find that fishermen who win prizes 
and set world’s records with Ashaway Lines use 
them regularly, because they cast and last better 
and get the Big es. Get a famous Ashaway Line 
for your fishing. All styles, in a full price range. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask your dealer. 


For FREE Catalog No. 13 please address Box 701 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE 
MFG. CO. 


FISHING LINES ASHAWAY, RHODE ISLAND 














Is the Indispensable Companion of Explorers 
and Invaluable to Campers 
Wickless, burns . 
kerosene 
Smokeless—Reliable 
afe 
Send for complete cata- 
log of more than 60 
patterns of single- and 
double-burner stoves, 
ranges, heaters, lamps 
and lanterns for trail- 


ers. 
Sole U. S. Agents: 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL 


CORPORATION 
47 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 























GREATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE IN AMERICA. 
Highest Quality Gray Duck Down filled. Warm, waterproof, 
windproof. IMPROVED Sleeping bags, 100” Zipper with 
windflap, 72” x 84” when open for Robe. 36” x 84’’ when 
used for sleeping. Special features: air mattress pocket, side 
wall head flaps on shelter-half, compact. can be rolled in 30 
seconds. Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same bag with 
Warm Western Wool filling, regular $17.50 value, $10.95. Ship- 
ped C.0.D. Write for circular. ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 1410S.W.HARRISONST., PORTLAND, ORE 





COMPLETE CAMP OUTFITS AND TENTS 


4 < Cruiser 
5° x7 


$23.00 
. ; One Man 
$32.00 —— _ (for two) 
$40.00 y $18.00 
Light New style 


weight “ o 
Bus and Nomad 


Two Sizes 


Tw site| i 
6%’ x6’ ! 


David T 


311 Broadway 


FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from Fistula, Piles or any Rectal trouble 
Me urged to write for our FREE Book, describing the 
Cleary Treatment for these treacherous rectal troubles. 
of cCleary Treatment has been successful in thousands 
cases, Let us send you our reference list of former 
in every State in the Union. The MeCleary 

15 Elms Bivd. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Abercrombie Co. 
New York City 








lakers in the North, rainbow or cutthroat 
trout in the West. It is a whole meal, this 


| dish, a bull’s-eye on a raw night. 


That’s the kind of a night, too, for 
chili con carne. Here is my favorite “pep- 
pers with meat” recipe: 


Cutt Con CARNE 
1 Ib. round steak piece suet or fat pork 
1 large onion 


Chop this, or put through food grinder, large 
burr. Add three qts. water, 2 tbsp. prepared 
chili powder, and when this is cooked, add 1 qt. 
cooked Mexican beans, or 1 can kidney beans. 
Salt and “hot-up” with chili, to taste. 


The meat-spaghetti, Bouyah (if fresh 
trout are available), Spanish Hamburger 
Balls, and Chili,Con Carne, are creditable 
dishes for home use. 

Finally, if you want to make yourself 
an easy but glorious reputation as a fudge 
maker, take along some of that canned, 
sweetened evaporated milk used gener- 
ally for baby food, and some cakes of 
sweetened cooking chocolate. Melt 1% 
bars of chocolate in a double boiler. When 
melted, dump in full contents of one can 
of that thick, sweet milk, Mix thoroughly. 
Pour out in a greased pie tin. Add nut 
meats if you wish. That is all there is to 
it. No beating, only eating; a sure fire 
way to fame. 

In camp you can make Tamale Pie, 
bake pork chops in raw sliced potatoes 
(with milk to cover), make apple jelly 
from dried apples, and do.a lot of things 
with beans beside dumping them from a 
tin can you’ve just opened. Maybe your 
wife can give you the kitchen routine and 
you can dope out camp methods, for we 
have no more space here. 

The fellow who puts up with canned or 
boiled beans and fried pork as a steady 
camp diet is a bear for punishment. You 
may start cocking in camp in self defense 
as I did, but after about so long, you'll 
find that there is no more popular fellow 
than the bull cook when he steps to the 
shack door and yells: 

“Come an’ get it before I throw it 
away !” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


DUFFLE BAGS FROM OLD PANTS 


In the April issue of Fietp & STREAM, you 
ublished a tip from John Aures on using the 
»ottoms of old pants to make small duffle bags. 
By way of suggestion, these bags should not be 
too long; cut the leg below where the cloth has 
become worn much. If they aré too deep the thing 
you want is always on the bottom. Make the 


| corners round instead of square. Different color 


materials and draw-strings will serve as sort of 
an index system. These little bags are the thing 
for keeping loose shells from getting mixed. Use 
another for keeping toilet articles, another for 
smoking materials and a few penny boxes of 
safety matches. Another made long enough is fine 
for a pair of shoes and extra pair of sox. Their 
convenience is almost unlimited. How about pack- 
ing a pocket lunch in one? Short zippers from 
discarded articles such as a lady’s purse makes 
a dandy fastener instead of the draw-string and 
provides maximum capacity. 
Dr. V. L. Bruns. 


Ans.—Thank you very much for your letter in 
regard to using the bottoms of old pants to make 
small duffle bags. The suggestions you add to 
those already published will be very welcome by 
our readers. 

Campinc EpitTor. 


WHAT PRESSURE IN AIR MATTRESS? 


This year I purchased an air mattress for my 
annual camping trip. I have never had experience 
with one of these and I wish you would tell me 
approximately how much air to put in it for the 
greatest comfort. Carey. 


Ans.—The fault of most beginners is that they 
blow an air mattress too hard and spend a miser- 
able night rolling off first one side and then the 
other. Put just enough air into your mattress 
so that when you lie on your side your hip will 
just barely touch the ground. At this pressure 
you will have as comfortable a bed as you have 
ever slept on. Much more air than this is un- 
necessary and will tend to make it uncomfortable. 

CampinG EpitTor. 


(END OF CAMPING & WOODCRAFT) 
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AMPER’ 


Keep your best friend handy. Any- 
thing can happen in the camp that 
calls for good old Absorbine Jr., 
soothing, antiseptic, healing. Sun- 
burn, bug bites, poison ivy, sore 
muscles, cuts, blisters, bruises, 
burns—all these ailments gratefully 
respond to Absorbine Jr. relief. 
Toss a bottle into your camping 
kit. It'll come in mighty friendly. 
At all druggists’, $1.25 a bottle. 
W. F. Young, Inc., 317 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years a favorite remedy for relieving sore 
muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sprains, sunbura, 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 





MAKE YOUR OWN 


ELECTRICITY 
ANYWHERE 


~ lack of public power- 
line service keep from you the modern comforts and 
convenience of electricity. For as little ) as $265* you 
can install a rugged, yet self 
Kohler Electric Plant which has no superior asa aiiekio, 
economical source of power and light. Starts, stops, reg- 
ulates itself—supplies standard current as needed (no 
waste) for lights, radio, household appliances, smal! 
power tools. Just the thing for regular use in country 
home, cabin, camp, boat, store, filling station, etc. Or 
for auxiliary or emergency needs anywhere. U.S. Govt. 
uses thousands. Many modeis—600 watts up, A.C. or 
D.C. *F.0.B. Kohier. Send coupon, letter or post-card. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS, PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 


ee ee ee 





| KOHLER CO., Dept. FS-7-37, Kohler, Wisconsin 
Please send copy of ‘‘Kohler Electric Plants."’ 
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AIRO MATTRESS 


Supreme Comfort anywhere! 


On the ground, under —m. in cabin or cottage, 
trailer or boat — the famous double- : 
tufted air cells give full resilience 

without that trembling wobble. No 

springs needed. Light, tough, easy 

to inflate. Lasts for years. Moder- 

ately priced. We also make cushions 

Fed caeee, boats, camps, etc. Book- 

TRAILER OWNERS: Ask for special booklet de- 
scribing “Dual-AIRO” the marvelous new trailer 
mattress. Don’t wait; write TODAY. 


K& W RUBBER CORP., Dept. S79 Delaware, Ohio 
ee. 





BASS INDIAN 
TANS 


Here’s real Indian 

footwear for real In- 

dian pleasures. Bass 

Indian Tans are real 

moccasins. Just the 

thing for camping, 

canoeing, and all out- 

door wear. They’re as 

comfortable as bed- 
room slippers. They’re 

tough and long-lasting. 

Made by the largest 

manufacturer of out- 

door footwear. See the 

shoes, boots and moc- | 
casins for every sport- 

ing need. Write for a 

free catalog. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
17 Main St. Wilton, Me. 





NATURAL HISTORY 


THE WHITETAIL BUCK AND 
HIS ANTLERS 
By Walter J. Schoonmaker 


NE of two things usually makes a 
record buck—his weight or his ant- 
lers. In the deer worid the antlers rate 
higher because a fine set of these polished 
weapons means a strong, vigorous animal 


which might be champion of the forest. 
In his own mind, too, the antlers are his 
crowning glory and with due pride, the 
prime buck slashes the slender maples or 
challenges others of his race. Then comes 
the time when the season of combat, the 
mating period, has passed ; the forest mon- 
arch no longer needs his weapons and they 
are discarded. It may be December or it 
may be January when the antlers break off 
flush from their base and leave round, 
raw, sore-looking spots. Both antlers may 
be dropped at nearly the same time or the 
second antler may fall days after the first. 
The exact date, of course, varies with in- 
dividual bucks, but it is the rule that the 
weaker deer may drop their horns weeks 
before the stronger individuals. 

When the snow has melted and washed 
off the mountainsides ; when the buds have 


sprouted and the tender. plants appear, the 
whitetail is supplied with the food that 


| creates the energy necessary to grow his 


new set of antlers. Actually the growth 
begins in March but it may be in April 
or May when red bulbs of living, blood- 
filled skin appear. With surprising speed, 


these structures swell and lengthen, and 
are completely covered with a fuzzy sub- 
stance known as velvet. Then the growths 
branch out, and in June or July the pat- 
tern of the antlers is in the final stage, 
Each point is clumsy and club-like and 
has very little of the trim appearance of 
the final product. By August the antlers 
are complete, although still in the velvet, 
but the fuzzy covering soon dries, cracks 
and peels and the buck cleans and polishes 
them on young trees. 

In early October when the frost turns 
the leaves of the maples to vivid scarlet, 
the buck is fully armed with hard, gleam- 
ing spear-tipped antlers. He glories in 
these weapons and in his strength, and 
eagerly ranges through the forest, thrash- 
ing the brush, pawing the ground and 
challenging other bucks to fight. 

Only once have I been fortunate enough 
to have a ringside seat when two bucks 
engaged in serious combat. I was well con- 


cealed at the edge of the arena—a rather 
open beech forest—when a six-point buck 
entered the glade and began to paw through 
the loose yellow leaves in search of beech- 
nuts. For fully ten minutes he worked from 
tree to tree, then a larger buck, an eight- 
pointer, slowly approached. With head 
thrown well back he advanced to within 
ten feet of the waiting foe. Suddenly he 
lowered his head and rushed furiously 
forward with a speed that’ was amazing. 
The six-pointer leaped nimbly aside, 
wheeled and was ready for the second 
charge. This was made from closer quar- 
ters and although it was not so swift it 
was just as determined. The shock must 
have been great when the antlers clashed 
for the smaller deer was thrown back upon 
his haunches. 

What followed was really a pushing 
match and each deer tried mightily to force 
his opponent backward. Their tails were 
down ; their feet dragged stiffly and strong- 
ly, and first one then the other lost ground. 
Although their neck and shoulder muscles 
bulged and at times their front feet slanted 
sharply backward, most of the pushing 
seemed to be done with their hind legs. 

Fiercely and steadily for fully twenty 
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minutes they struggled with open mouths 
and heaving sides that told of labored 
breathing. Occasionally they snorted. To- 
ward the end of the battle, the struggle 
was not so intense and frequently the deer 
stood for minutes, motionless or shaking 
their heads feebly so that I feared their 
antlers were locked. 

At the end of forty minutes both bucks 
were quite exhausted, and well they might 
be, for great strength had been exerted in 
their lunges and not once did their antlers 
separate as they fought over an area which 
I later found to be sixteen by forty paces. 

Approximately three-quarters of an 
hour after the first charge, the battle ended 
when the six-pointer suddenly wheeled and 
ran. The victor followed, not rapidly 
though, for about fifty feet, then stopped 
and sank to the ground as though exhaust- 
ed. For possibly fifteen minutes he lay, 
then arose and walked slowly away. 

Not all battles have a like ending. Oc- 
casionally the body of a buck is pierced 
by the bony daggers of his opponent and 
frequently the antlers become so firmly en- 
tangled or locked that they cannot be 
drawn apart. The victims then are doomed 
to starve amid plenty. 

It is generally believed that the age of 
a buck can be determined by the number 
of points on his antlers and that each point 
represents one year. An eight-pointer for 


example is eight years old. This belief has 
no foundation. The age cannot be deter- 
mined by the number of points on the head. 

The young of the year have no antlers. 
During their first autumn, the bony nubs 
from which the antlers will grow, are short 
and do not pierce the scalp. The yearling 
grows his first set—two spikes several 
inches long—in his second summer. The 
next set is usually prongs and thereafter 
the age, strength and vigor ‘of the buck 
determine more or less the size and num- 

t of points which he shall bear. Full de- 
velopment and the finest crown is usually 
attained about the seventh or eighth year ; 
then a period of little change is followed 
by a decline which comes with old age. 


A very old buck may have only spikes, for 
he cannot develop the energy necessary to 
produce a strong, many-pointed head set. 
However, these spikes will be longer and 
thicker than those of a yearling. Indeed 
the diameter near the base of the antler of 
a spike-horn in his second autumn is about 
three-quarters of an inch, while the same 
measurement of one in his sixth autumn 
is about an inch and one-half. 

An accident or an alteration of the sex 
organs of a buck directly affects the ant- 
ler growth. A castrated deer may produce 
a very imperfect set, or one which is al- 
ways in the velvet. Also a weakness, an 
illness or a wound which saps the energy 
of the victim results in poor antlers and an 
eight-pointer may from any of the above 
causes produce only spikes. The following 
year, though, when his strength has been 
regained, he will have a normal head. 

‘When we look at that trophy with its 
clean, polished points we can only surmise 
to what purpose those antlers have served 


the crafty old buck as he grew and how he 
favored them during the period of tender 
growth. Surely they are wonderful struc- 
tures and the rapid growth—from blood- 
gorged bulbs to the finished product in six 
months—is nothing short of. marvelous. 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 


RATTLESNAKE’S METHOD OF ATTACK 


Do rattlesnakes inject their venom into the 
small animals that they swaJlow for food? In 
other words, do they first strike their prey, inject 
venom into it and then use it for food? 

James A. KNIGHT. 


Ans.—The rattlesnake doesn’t possess any 
constrictive power, therefore it relies on its venom 
to kill small animals before it eats them, Possibly 
at times it does eat a few animals without inject- 
ing any poison into them, but its usual method 
of attack is to strike the animal first. 

Most authorities hold that snakes are not sus- 
ceptible to the poison of other snakes or to their 
own poison, and even if they were, the poison in 
the alimentary tract would be of no harm because 
it has effect on the blood tissue only. 

As you have heard, the kingsnake often eats 
rattlesnakes, and in the course of the battle it is 
apt to be bitten several times by the rattlesnake. 

Naturat History Epiror. 


PENNSYLVANIA WILDCATS 


Can you tell me if any wildcats in Pennsyl- 
vania have long tails? Also, are the bobcat, lynx 
and wildcat the same animal? 

ALBERT P. GRAYBILL. 


Ans.—There are two animals which come un- 
der these names. One is the common bobcat, or 
bay lynx; the other is the Canada lynx, which 
is somewhat larger than the bobcat and which 
has tufted ears. There are a number of sub- 
species to these two groups in various sections of 
the continent. There are some Canada lynx to 
be found in Pennsylvania, but the majority of 
cats are the common bobcat or wildcat. Pennsyl- 
vania-is the southern limit of the range of the 
Canada lynx. Both of these animals have short 
tails. There are no wildcats in Pennsylvania 
which have long tails. 

NaturaL History Epitor. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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FRESH-AIR 
SLEEPING 


JPEAL for camping, 

trailer-touring, hunt- 
ing and fishing trips and 
all fresh-air sleeping. 
@ Made of the famous 
Denton soft-knit hygie- 
nic fabric of unbleached 
cotton with some very 
fine, soft wool. Denton 
fabric is very warm; 
knit in an open stitch 
it provides the ventilation so essential for 
healthful sleep . . . Extra-heavy feet, of special 
Denton fabric, attached firmly to the garment, 
are exactly shaped, very warm and durable. 
Flexible rubber buttons do not break in use or 
laundering. Finely tailored throughout .. . 
Adult Dentons for men and women are made 
alike, opening down front, with patented extra- 
full drop seat, in four sizes. 
@ All dimensions are liberal, for the loose fit 
needed in a sleeping garment . . . Dentons are 
known for comfort, health-protection and long 
wear. Ask your dealer, or 

MAIL THE COUPON 
Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 
Centreville, Mich. 

Please send folder with prices and full infor- 
mation on Adult Dentons. 
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Mud Hooks and Gibbet Twine 


XPERIENCE may be the best 
teacher, but I admit no craving for 
such instruction when the experi- 
ence includes disaster to me or 
mine. I refer specifically to the experience 
many new skippers need before they will 
learn the importance of carrying proper 
ground tackle aboard when they go cruis- 
ing. Some of them are so leery of having 
much rope aboard you would think they 
feared a neck-tie party. But, this is no 
dissertation on undetected horse thieves 
who may still cherish their fear of rope. 

The question of proper anchors and an- 
chor lines is as important as having a good 
bottom to keep the water out. A boat must 
first float, then—when desired—stand 
hitched. Now this hitching process is one 
which motorists ashore do not have to 
consider. We water motorists should—but 
do we? My guess is 
we don’t, or we 
barely do, and until 
we encounter really 
hazardous condi- 
tions, we go blythe- 

- ly ahead trusting to 
Providence. 

Imagine having a 
high wind and a lee 
shore. Whether that 
lee shore is rocky 
or sandy, it is a 
hazard as long as 
the wind whistles 
about your ears, un- 
less you have the 
right ground tackle 
to use. Even then, —— 
the wise skipper 
will take bearings 
every little while to 
make certain the 
hook is not drag- 
ging. If he does not 
have a good enough 
anchor out—heavy 
enough I mean—or 
if his anchor lines 
are old, too short or 
too light, he is in a tough spot. He may 
have to get away from shore and shoals 
and ride out the blow under power. 

I find that many boat owners simply do 
not know, or care to find out, the right 
tackle for their boats until the inadequacy 
of what they carry is demonstrated to them 
in some situation resembling the one out- 
lined above. There is, of course, a differ- 
ence of opinion as to how wide a margin 
of safety one should include in his selection 


Ground tackle should equal 
the demands made on it 


of ground tackle. Personally, I am always 
in favor of making the safety margin good 
and wide, and I never had a well perform- 
ing boat until I insisted on such a margin 
in everything pertaining to it. Estimates 
of what will hold are usually from ten to 
fifty per cent short, I have found. Optimism 
simply will enter into it. 

In the first place, a single anchor is not 
enough for a boat of any size, for several 
reasons. One heavy enough to hold the 
boat safely in fair weather is too light for 
a blow. If you have it heavy enough to hold 
safely in a blow, it is too heavy to handle 
conveniently on all other occasions. There- 





fore, a minimum of two anchors, a fair- 
weather anchor and a heavy-weather an- 
chor, should be on every boat of over 20 
feet in length. 

The type of anchor you choose has a lot 
to do with its holding power. Personally I 
wouldn’t give stowage space to the folding 
type. Maybe I haven't seen every kind of 
anchor that folds up, but those I have seen 
—and some of them I have used—cannot 
be depended upon as can some other models 


Photo by Johnson Motor Company 
Into favorite fishing water with the help of an outboard 


of the same weight. The Navy type, too, 
holds poorly except upon a rocky bottom. 
It is compact, neat in appearance and nests 
well into blocks on the deck, and although 
it may be satisfactory as a fair-weather 
anchor (if somewhat heavier than a 
kedge) it is not the anchor to use for 
stormy weather. 

The sand anchor with thin palms is a 
good one for hard sand and the kedge with 
wider palms holds best in soft mud. These 
two anchors are much the same in form, 
consisting of a double hook, shank and 
loose stock which is keyed into its posi-+ 
tion at right angles to the shank, when the 
anchor is in use. The new yachtsman’s 
anchor, a modification of this general type, 
is now being recommended by many boat- 
ing experts who have made definite tests 
of comparative holding power. 

It is not usually 
necessary to carry 
the storm anchor on 
deck as a_ squall 
generally gives suf- 
ficient warning for 
one to haul out the 
storm anchor and 
extra lines in time 
for use. The fair- 
weather anchor 
should be lashed to 
the forward deck, 
if the boat is a 
cruiser. In a runa- 
bout or utility boat, 
it should be within 
easy reach, with 
line attached in ei- 
ther case. 


ORE than a 

single length 
of line for each an- 
chor should be car- 
ried at all times. No, 
the bow and stern 
lines, if pressed in- 
to service, are not 
enough. Of course, 
sooner or later the skipper comes to learn 
the depths of water he cruises. All he needs 
is a glance at his charts and he can then 
determine his line lengths in accordance 
with these figures. In water of from 15 to 
30 feet in depth, the line length should be 
not less than 75 feet, preferably 100. And 
in any kind of weather this proportion of 
line length to water depth will not be 
enough by any means. However, it is well 
to establish a line length as a unit, and 
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have all lines of the same measurement. 
Then when you use two 100-foot lines you 
know, without much brain work, your 
total line out. 2 : 

The wide variety in boat hulls, their 
weight and superstructure, makes it ob- 
yiously impossible to give a rigid set of 
figures as to the correct anchor weights 
and line sizes, You will find that light 
anchors—for fair weather in waters usual- 
ly calm—run from % to 1 pound per foot 
of boat length. Personally, I believe in 1 
pound per boat-foot on water likely to 
kick up in a brisk breeze. Maybe I’m just 
an old sissy, but I’ve been out on big water 
in some blows where I’d have liked to 
borrow an anchor from the “Queen Mary.” 
And if you haven't, then “ye ain’t been no- 
where and ye ain’t seen nuttin’ ”. 

For medium-service anchors, that is, an- 
chors for waters where the blows are not 
really violent, the weight runs from 1% to 
2 pounds per boat-foot. Really heavy-duty 
anchors, for use in heavy seas, should 
weigh 3 or 4 pounds per boat-foot. To ap- 
ply these figures: A boat of 20 feet or less 
would need only a 20-pound anchor. So 
small a hull should not be out in weather 
heavy enough to require more weight in 
the anchor. Such a boat should use a line %4 
inch in diameter. Any lighter line is not 
convenient to handle. 

A boat of 25 feet in length could use 
a 20-pound anchor for fair weather, but 
should carry one of 35 pounds for heavy 
weather. Her lines should be % inch in 
size. A 35-foot boat should have a fair 
weather anchor of not less than 40 pounds, 
and a heavy duty anchor of about 70 
pounds, using 34 inch line. If the boat is a 
cruiser with a high superstructure, the 
line should be 1 inch in thickness. And for 
a 45-foot boat, which would surely be a 
cruiser, she should carry a fair-weather 
mud hook of about 50 pounds and a heavy- 
weather anchor of 90 to 100 pounds. Her 
lines could well be 134 inch in thickness, 
although she probably will carry only one- 
inch line, unless she is going cn an ocean 
cruise along the shore. Then she needs 
heavy lines, longer than 100 feet in unit 
lengths. I would suggest 200-foot unit 
lengths for such a voyage, and plenty of 
them, although she will find places off 
shore where she could not find bottom 
with any reasonable supply of line. 


HESE figures are for motor boats. If 

yours is a sailing craft, add approxi- 
mately 10 pounds to each of the above 
figures. And you may find that the next 
heavier line is better, too. 
_Some skippers advocate the use of two 
line sizes, a lighter line for fair weather, 
and in shorter lengths. I don’t agree with 
this. I like to standardize my equipment 
as to size and length in the lines. Then I 
can tie any line to any mud hook and it is 
all right. I don’t have to differentiate at a 
time when every minute counts. I make up 
for this by having my lines the size of 
those used only on heavy-duty anchors, so 

have even a wider margin of safety in 

that way. The reason I advocate 100-foot 
line lengths is that I find huge coils of line 
are awkward to handle, difficult to store, 
and heavy to carry about the boat. The 
100-foot length is a good unit for use and 
measurement, and a coil of that length is 
not difficult to handle. 
_ But whatever you do, carry plenty of 
line aboard at ali times. Nobody will try 
to hang you with it. Hanging the skipper 
to the yard arm is, I assure you, definitely 
obsolete, As for going overboard when 
throwing the anchor because a coil of the 
me is about your ankle—well, one just 
has to learn by experience. The proper 
Way to go overboard, according to my ex- 
perience, is in a bathing suit. 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 





THE OLD WARDEN ON THE 
GROWTH OF FISHES 


(Continued from page 73) 


“Debate is called off, Henry. Wet 
grounds!” he said, opening the petcock in 
his motor’s feed pipe. “This’ll put a lot 
of folks ashore. If I’m goin’ to make sure 
that nobody’s cheatin’ on juvenile fish, I’ve 
got to be on my way.” 

“But just a minute!” protested Henry. 
“T just wanted to ask one—” 

“Not one, Henry’—coiling his starting 
cord, “Not even one more question or one 
more alibi for your ignorance. But I’m 
strongly in favor of you”—he called out 
as his motor caught—‘“and another day 
we'll resume.” 

Pulling down his hat and reaching for- 
ward for his slicker, he swung away from 
us, heading across the lake to where other 
boats were moving shoreward. 


STEVE AND THE PLATEYE 
BUCK 


(Continued from page 25) 


these banks, for they supply an abundance 
of succulent food, warm shelter, dry beds. 

Indicating on what bank I would stand, 
I sent good old Steve to its distant head; 
and let me say that there is no human loy- 
alty so utter as that which will take a negro 
into what he dreads is plateye country. I 
located myself in such a way that if a deer 
did come down the bank I could shoot it. 
And that little matter of looking over the 
situation at a deer crossing seems to me 
very vital to success. A hunter should pic- 
ture to himself a deer coming to him at 
that very place, and might even tentatively 
eg exactly where he intended to throw 

im. 

Many a man on a good deer crossing sits 
down in a position from which he cannot 
shoot, fondly imagining that a wily old 
buck is going to come up to him, stamp, 
snort and otherwise awaken him, and then 
stand very still while he gets up, takes aim 
and lets drive. It’s bad business to let a 
buck catch you off guard; and unless a 
man is all alertness, a buck is the world’s 
greatest expert in this eerie business of 
suddenly appearing and more suddenly 
vanishing, Many a hunter, while offering 
noble alibis to his pals on a trive, is really 
saying to himself, “I shot where he had 
been, not where he was.” 

On the brow of a ridge I stood under 
a little live-oak about thirty yards from 
the end of the bank. Before me slept the 
marshy fields, now glimmering in water, 
the long banks, the great swamp beyond 
the creek. I thought of Steve, and wonder- 
ed how he was faring. Nearly a mile he 
had to go before he would turn back to- 
ward me. Mentally it would be an ordeal 
for him; but all, I thought, would soon be 
forgotten in triumph. The afternoon sun- 
light slept; blackbirds and cardinals sang ; 
marsh-hens cackled; and I watched the 
end of the bank as a wife watches her hus- 
band at a party when the other woman is 
present. 

After a while things began to come down 
the bank. I saw the snakelike head and 
neck of an old gobbler. Noiselessly he stole 
through the vines and bushes, the sun- 
light making his plumage glint. Naturally, 
he would be the first to detect any intruder 
into his domain. He had heard Steve on the 
bank. At any minute now the buck might 
come. I got my cocked rifle almost to my 
shoulder. It was going to be almost too 
easy, I dreamed. 








The stillness was so drowsy that the 
idle calls of the wild birds seemed but a 





For water play hours 


Among the small boats, the Sand- 
piper sailboat is very popular. It 
has a rigid frame construction 
with heavy oak stem. Length, 
12 ft. overall. Painted blue out- 
side, green inside. Rudder, center- 
board and trim of oak. Marconi 
rigged with 22 sq. ft. jib and 72 
sq. ft. mainsail, $140. 





**Indestructible” Flashlight 
2-cell, $6.50 3-cell, $7.50 
A focusing flashlight in an unbreak- 
able waterproof case. Uses standard 
batteries. 





A&F Yachtsman’s Repair 
Kit, $6.75 


Roll-up canvas case containing useful 
repair articles for boating and camping. 


ABERCROMBIE 
& Fitcu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE: 


Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 
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HAN DLE 





That’s one reason why you will want a 


THOMPSON BOAT 


designs insure light draft, and high speed. They 
are pny a built, yet carry no needless ht. Whether 
rowing, or out! motoring, =. ae “rocket-like”’ 
response to the power that drives them. 
Canoes 
$54 
and up 
All popular mode! 
strong and durable. 
Rowboats 

$42 
and up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 












canvas covered. ht, swift, safe, 
any color svn RS od 






BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 
SAILBOATS: Olympic, Snipe, Comet and Sea Gull 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
Two Large Factories —Write to Hither Place 
101 Elm St. 
CORTLAND, N.Y. 







kind of boat you 
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SLIP UP 
ON "EM" 


RO-PELLER provides 
the quietness, with ease 
of operation so neces- 
sary to good fishing. 
Makes fishing a pleasure. 
Increase your catch. Ab- 
solutely quiet. Propel 
and steer with one hand. 
Weight 11 Ibs. Inexpen- 
sive. 
MORE FISHING 
LESS ROWING 


Write for circular or see 
your dealer. 


RA-SCO MFG. CO. 
Shelbyville, indiana 

















MR.—YOU NEED 
AN AUTOPULSE 








Don’t lose another prize € catch when 
trolling because your outboard sputters 
and dies for want of gas. Install a large, 
permanent gas tank withan inexpensive 
Autopulse Electric Pump to automatically 
(gj __deliver fuel to the motor as needed. 





AUTOPULSE CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 





NEW HEADQUARTERS 


152 EAST 129" ST. Complete Cut-to-Fit 


Assembling Kits 








part of the silence. But what I now heard 
had nothing at all to do with silence. It 
was the voice of Steve. I had told him not 
to whoop, but simply to walk the bank. 
This thing he was doing now was rather 
more than whooping. He was calling all 
cars. Wildly, frantically across the gross 
delta country his agonized voice rang. He 
was giving a final S.O.S. 

Steve's cries, though incoherent, brought 
me a very definite impression : he was in 
mortal terror. Had he been struck by a 
diamondback, he probably would have 
ambled silently to me for aid; had he run 
foul of a grim old razorback boar, he 
would have wrestled him to a standstill 
in the bog. But now something had cer- 
tainly scared the daylights out of him. I 
must go to him. 

Toward the head of the bank I started on 
a run, suddenly feeling pretty guilty. Had 
I, after all, sent good old Steve into dan- 
ger? The painful uproar continued una- 
bated. In this broadcasting of his fright, 
Steve wasn’t aiming to reach local sta- 
tions; he was telling his troubles to the 
universe. 

Running through briers and mud and 
bog-holes rooted by hogs, when somebody 
is, yelling for immediate help, does not put 
a man into a mood to shoot accurately. A 
few moments before, I had been priding 
myself on how I would, with the utmost 
ease, grace and dexterity, lay an old stag 
low. Now I was wildly mashing through 
the mud and leaving most of my trousers 
on the briers, with all thoughts of deer 
gone out of my mind. Shockingly awak- 
ened to my duty as a friend and a rescuer, 
I forgot my duty as a hunter. In the mean- 
while, Steve’s vocal powers seemed to 
be improving in range and volume all 
the time. 

While half bogged and wholly tied up by 
some vines I was suddenly aware of a 
crashing just ahead of me. Whatever it 
was, it was almost upon me. In a moment 
it burst into view. 

I saw a snowy thing, unreal, ghostly. 
But then I made out craggy antlers. It 
was upon me, within a yard of me, des- 
perately running the bank. 

With the utmost awkwardness I got my 
rifle up. I know that my first two shots 
went far and wide of their mark. I shot 
again as my strange visitor vanished into 
the thicket. It could not have been any- 
thing but a deer, but it was an albino— 
certainly on the side that had been ex- 
posed to me. And, while I might have 
killed it with a club, I had apparently 
missed it three times. 

I was still trying to get loose from the 





VERY man who has owned 

bird dogs has one outstand- 
ing dog of dogs. Horace Lytle, 
Gun Dog Editor of Field & 
Stream, will take you back stage 
in August and give you the high 
lights in the life of “SMADA 
BYRD,” his famous red setter. 











briers and vines when I heard something 
else coming down the bank. And when I 
say coming, I mean coming—as earnest 
in purpose as the negro woman who, on 
being asked by her mistress why she felt 
she had to wear black lingerie after her 
husband’s death, answered, “When ah 
mou’ns, ah mou’ns!” 

What now? Steve’s cries had stopped. 
Was he dead? In any case, the thing seem- 
ed to be to shoot what was coming. I felt 
that I must get vengeance of some kind 
on something. On rushed this creature, 
and suddenly burst into view. 

It was Steve. In a second he had caught 
up with me. 
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' = you libin’, Cap’n?” he asked breath- 
ess 

—. think so,” I told him. “Are you? 
What on earth was all that racket and 
commotion about?” 

“You ain’t seen him? I hope you didn't 
done shoot at him. I seen him, Let’s we go 
home.” 

He was quite unnerved, as they say. 

“I shot at a buck with a white flank,” 
I told him. 

“A deer?” he asked inctedulousty, 











“Yes. You weren't yelling about thai 
were you?” ‘ Fine 
“T see de whiteness in de bushes, an’ J 
say he was a plateye.” HI 
Together we made our way down toward iat 
the end of the bank, Steve walking closer Fishin, 
to me than he ever had done before. Al- Casting 
most in the very spot where I had intended pe oh 
dropping the buck, there he lay—a regal mercies 
stag with huge palmated antlers. One ing tha 
flank was as white as the driven snow. Fly Lit 
“Well, Steve,” I told him, “you see I a? 


have killed a deer and a plateye. That’ s not 
a bad afternoon’s work.” 

For the first time in several strained 
hours Steve’s face relaxed into a grin, 

“If Amnesia ever gets uppish with me, 7 
dat’s what I’se gwine tell her; I gwine™ 
say, ‘Cap’n an’ me, we done kill a plateye’ 
An’ any man what can kill a plateye ain't” 
gwine to be bossed around any mo’ by no 
*oman—no, sir!” 





I’M ASKING YOU! 
(Continued from page 29) ide 
prohibition. The present _ restrictions, 


which a man must live up to if he is a law- 
abiding citizen and wishes to hunt ducks, 
have taken much of the thrill from the 











grandest sport of all. HOLD 
Now we can’t shoot until seven o’clock; Compact, 

we must quit at four. We can’t tie out the paid 

little gray hen that kept us company before Fish Hol 

the blind, and the old Canada geese we 

have owned for over twenty years no 

longer may dabble in the sand and honk at A 

every crow that flies by. We must con- 

fine ourselves to ten ducks for a days #ii—— 


limit; and if we hunt a week and have 
eleven ducks in possession, we are crooks, 
We are lawbreakers if we shoot wood 
ducks, ruddies, buffleheads, canvasback or 
redheads. 

We plug the old pump gun so that it 
holds only three shells. If we put a little 
grain out for hungry ducks, even though 
we put it two hundred yards from the 
point where we intend to shoot, we are 
criminals. We can no longer anchor a blind” 
off shore—that’s bad. ; 

So far it has not occurred to the Biologi# 
cal Survey that the kill could be lessené 
if all duck hunters were required to blo 
three toots on a tooter before rising t 
fire. I’m not trying to be funny. Some ¢ 
the provisions are almost as absurd. 

I have done considerable shooting if 
Virginia and the Carolinas. In the old 
days, everybody put out corn for ducks, 
When that was made illegal, most of the 
individuals and clubs stopped using grain; 
and brothers, where they didn’t stop, the 
slaughter was awful. As long as corn was” 
available everywhere there was no com 
centration. 

Last fall in South Carolina there was 
the greatest concentration of ducks on th 
rice beds that I have ever seen. Old-timers) 
said there were more ducks than had eve 
been there before. Did they kill them 
What do you think? 3 

The answer of the paid conservatid 
ists endorsing today’s program is that @ 
emergency existed and that stopping & 
gunner was the only thing that could 
done quickly. Just then I heard four shot§ 
and this is the month of March. 4 
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SURE 


It Pays 














Ito Use a 
at, 1 | Fine Fly Line 
YI 


TH wi First prize 18 lb. steelhead trout taken 

Thoresen, California, that out- 
cand ali others in the 1936 Field & Stream 
Fishing Contest, was taken on an Ashaway FI: 
Casting ae So, too, was the 8 lb. broo 
trout taken by J. J. Downey, New York, that 
won First in its ivision. 

As we have said many times, the better cast- 
ing that is dependably yours with an Ashaway 
Fly Line, counts a lot in getting more strikes 
from bigger fish. Get an Ashaway Crandall’s 
American Finish, size to suit your rod. Guaran- 
teed to give full satisfaction. At your dealer’s. 


For FREE catalog No. 13 
please address Box 701. 














ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE 
MFG. CO. 


FISHING LINES ASHAWAY, RHODE ISLAND 


BUILD YOUR OWN 


Electric Outboard Motor 
from old auto generator. We show you 
how. Lightweight—Clean—Silent. Variable 
speed from standstill to maximum makes it 
ideal for trolling or casting. Operates 8 to 
12 hours on 6 volt battery. Many other 
important features. Dime brings com- 
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I wonder if all sections are as lawless as 
the one in which I live. Read this quota- 
tion from a newspaper of recent date: 


ViIoLators WarRNED Azsout Duck 
KILLING IN PLATTE VALLEY 


“Although the duck season closed in 
November, the killing of waterfowl 
throughout the Platte River Valley has 
continued, agents for the United States 
Biological Survey said Wednesday. 

“The out-of-season hunting has been 
carried on mostly by farmers and small- 
town hunters and has resulted in a tre- 
mendous wholesale destruction of pro- 
tected birds, the Bureau asserted. 

“To combat the situation, the Bureau 
has assigned more Federal wardens to the 
field than ever before at this time of year, 
and state game departments of Nebraska 
and Colorado also have placed wardens 
throughout the Platte Valley. 

“The Bureau warned that unless the 
wanton destruction of ducks is abated, 
many hunters will be arrested and Federal 
charges of violating the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act will be filed against the vio- 
lators.” 

Friends tell me that conditions are no 
different elsewhere. I have no use for a 
game-law breaker, yet I sympathize with 
these fellows. They like to hunt ducks. 
Only a few birds came through this area 
when the season was opened last year, and 
without the use of live decoys and possibly 
a little grain the boys weren’t able to get 
close enough to the occasional passing 
flock to get a shot. 

Years ago someone said that game laws 
must be observed, because it was impossi- 
ble to enforce them. That is certainly true. 
I am of the opinion that the present re- 
strictions have driven most duck shooters 
to the point where they have lost faith in 





[ts not difficult to get a back- 
lash—just ask any fisherman. 
Hart Stillwell claims that they 
taught him how to catch fish. 
Read what he says in “BACK- 
LASHES” in the next issue. 











the professional conservationists who 
make the rules under which they are sup- 
posed to play. 

It is my personal opinion, for what- 
ever it is worth, that more ducks have 
been killed by the enactment of trifling 
thou-shalt-nots in the last several years 
than by the legitimate gunners. Until re- 
cently duck shooters have felt that the 
national duck laws were enacted for their 
benefit, and they have obeyed the mandates 
for the most part. Now they feel that they 
are being persecuted, and many of them 
are disregarding all game laws. The fel- 
low who, a few years ago, would have 
gone out of his way to help the law- 
enforcement officers apprehend a market 
shooter is apt now to shrug his shoulders 
and forget it. 

There go five shots in a string. Sounds 
like some fellow who had forgotten to 
put a plug in the magazine of his auto- 
matic shotgun. 

For over twenty years we have been re- 
stricting the gun and losing entire sight of 
the fundamentals necessary to perpetuate 
the sport of wildfowling. Perhaps I don’t 
know as much as I should, but it seems to 
me that the duck situation should be han- 
dled like any successful business. As 
Frecp & STREAM has pointed out time and 
again, our breeding grounds are our fac- 
tories. There the product must be made, 
or all else stops. Then we must have our 

(Continued on page 94) 
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HE 
New Elto 
Palcuts the 
cost of outboard 
motoring to the lowest price 
in history! Never before has 
there been a motor so inex- 
pensive to buy or to operate 
e+ - never one so light, handy 
and easy to start. Runs 
hours on a single gallon of 
fuel; drives onepe boats at 
twice the speed of oars, 
Write today for free 
of 6 Elto models og 1937. 
The 22) lb. Ace, only $47.50. 
The popular Handitwin, onl 
$67.50. Address, EVINRUD) 
MOTORS, 5223 N. 27th St, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Prices subject to change 
without notice, 
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Weighs 
only 20 Ibs. 
Carry It On Bike _ By Hand. 
BOYS—see how easil; 
Fhege as carries his 

U have with one—. 
vernbio. vod YOURSE: LP at | at Peay pine ng ey? hours 


fro eut-to-fit 
Kit—and ‘SAVE ALE the factory-built 
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$6 PADDLE cost. Tell DAD about this educational project 
—and the FUN it will_br you during 
VACATION! RUSH 10c NOW for Circulars 
showing 57 beautiful phope of Mand Rb Yoke 
a = patna. with otor— 


y= your CK-Ki- 


ae Gift Paddle Offer. 
ak—if you hurry! Market, 


Liat pedal ssen 'S, 15 S. 
UNFOLD SOUR 





Built by experts since 1890 . for fishermen . tourists 
. . cottage owners and general usage. Portable folding 
canvas or plyw models. Light, safe, durable, snagproof 
and leakproof. Carry on shoulder or running board. Set up 
ready for use in five minutes or less. Suitable for outboard 
motors, Used by government engineers on T. V. A. work, 
Write for FREE literature and MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. 
THE ACME BOAT COMPANY 
17 Pine Street Miamisburg, Ohio 
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Town Boats, illus- 
trated in a 
catalog. ty 
seaworthy models 
for the family. 
Open-deck boats 

Old Town Boat is tough 
uilt to last for 








. Frow- 
. Old Town 
Town, Me. 
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Middle St., 
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AMMUNITION 


Accuracy Life at 4140 Foot-Seconds 


UDGING by letters coming in over 
the Gun Editor’s desk, there’s a lot 
of highfalutin conjecturing being 
done by the rifled-bore fans through- 
out the country today in reference to the 
probable effect of maximum-velocity rifle 
bullets on the accuracy life of the barrel. 
And by maximum yelocity we refer 
specifically to the .220 Swift at 4140 ft. 
seconds muzzle speed with the original 
factory 46- and 48-grain-bullet loads. 

Shooters’ opinions vary widely on the 
subject—which is to be expected, because 
for the most part they seem to be based 
on nothing more substantial than hearsay, 
gossip, or pure “guessology.” 

For instance, here’s a letter from R. C., 
of Indiana: 

“We have quite a group of fellows in 
town here who are keenly interested in 
rifle shooting,” he writes. “Although we 
have no organized club, strictly speaking, 
you can always find at least a half-dozen 
of the crowd in ——’s hardware store 
*most any evening in the week. Last night 
a stranger dropped in. None of us knew 
him. But he appeared to know a lot about 
rifles and he gave us an earful on the 
.220 Swift that I’d like to check up with 
you. He said a friend of his had bought 
an M54 Winchester in the .220 Swift 
calibre and that the rifling was entirely 
shot out to smooth bore after only 250 
shots. Is that straight goods—or was he 
talking through his hat?” 

As an instance of the opposite extreme, 
here’s a letter from J. H., from Missouri, 
who writes: 

“One of my buddies out here says he 
has a friend over in the eastern part of 














True size: 
group, 
yards; fired in the Winchester 

testing laboratory with Editor’s M70 

heavy target model .220 Swift No. 3089. The 

shot at ten o’clock spread the group to 1.3 inch; 
nine shots in 1.16 inch; using 48-grain bullet standard 
factory full-load. Telescope, Lyman 8-power Targetspot 


The piper must be.paid 
but the cost is low 


the state who claims to have fired 7300 
factory full-loads through his Model 54 
Winchester in the .220 Swift calibre— 
and that the accuracy of the barrel is 
still plenty good for up to 200-yard shoot- 
ing on woodchuck, crows and vermin. If 
this is true, it looks like the super-fast 
.220 Swift bullet causes not much more 
wear in the bore than any other high- 
power calibre—the .30-06 for instance. 
But is it true?” 


True size: 5-shot group from M54 Swift 
that has fired just over 1000 rounds of 
factory full loads; range, 107 measured 
yards; shot from prone (using 4-power 
*scope) by Bill Coleman of Washington 


10-shot 
machine-rest, 100 


In getting to the middle-ground of fact 
between these two widely-divergent bits 
of gossip, just as in getting at the bottom 
of most other complications in this some- 
what complicated life, the usual modicum ef 
horse-sense ought to stand us in good stead. 

As regards the letter from R. C. of 
Indiana—that 250 rounds can literally 


True size: Another 5-shot group from the 

same rifle, same range, same ammunition 

(48-grain factory load); shot by Sheriff 
Don Cole of South Dakota 


gut the bore of the .220 Swift—this, we 
opine, is 99.44 per cent applesauce. How- 
ever, there is just a faint trace of plausi- 
bility in the report which might bear 
discussion; for it is conceivable that 250 
rounds fired through a .220 Swift barrel 
at rapid-fire, loading and firing as fast as 
possible, might completely exhaust the 


Tredwell 
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accuracy life of the barrel. But only one 
with less gumption than God normally gives 
a goose would subject his Swift barrel 
to the extreme ravages of such rapid-fire 
shooting. F Z 

Moreover, even in this extreme case 
the rifling would not be shot out of the 
barrel, although the breech-end or throat 
of the bore (ahead of the chamber) would 
certainly be seriously eroded by the effect 
of gas-cutting on metal already softened 
by excessively-high temperature; and 
this condition would of course cause a 
decided drop-off from original accuracy. 

In reference to the letter from J. H. of 
Missouri, telling of 7300 full-charge fac- 
tory loads being shoved through the .220 
Swift bore, and with the rifle at present 
retaining much of its original accuracy— 
this, we feel, is stretching the glad tid- 
ings a bit too far. The best answer to 
this (if full and not reduced hand-loads 
were used) is to challenge the statement 
with the Missourians’ own slogan: You’ll 
have to show me. 

Accuracy life in high-power rifle bar- 
rels is something not fully appreciated by 
the average shooter, mostly because the 
ballistic boys don’t have a great deal to 
say on the subject. And the one reason 
why not much is said or written on the 
subject is that those in the know definitely 
recognize that accuracy life in any good 
high-power rifle barrel is a variable, de- 
pending entirely on the manner in which 
the individual rifle is used and cared for 
by its owner. 

For instance, it may not be generally 
known that one of our large loading com- 
panies will not use a .30-06 barrel much 
beyond 5000 rounds in its ammunition 
testing department. But here again is a 
special case—for these .30-06 test barrels 
are subjected to rather severe usage in 
firing 10-shot groups. Test groups are 
fired with as little loss of time as possi- 
ble because time in a big factory is worth 
more money than an extra rifle barrel. 





A Service to Readers 


THs department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around. the world-wide circle of D 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











Thus the time element frequently pre- 
vents firing shots through a reasonably- 
cool barrel; hence barrel wear proceeds 
at a more rapid rate and accuracy life is 
shortened. 

Right here we must admit that we do 
not know from first-hand experience the 
approximate average accuracy life of the 
.220 Swift barrel. But from what reliable 
data we have been able to assemble, we 
believe the accuracy life of the Swift 
barrel will readily include the firing of 
2000 rounds of standard, full-charge fac- 
tory loads—provided the rifle is properly 
cared for and shot slowly enough to pre- 
vent undue heating in the barrel. 

But even this rate of fire is a variable, 
because atmospheric temperature is not 
constant, ie., shooting should be done 
more slowly in summer temperature than 
in winter. Firing at the rate of one shot 
every five minutes might be O.K. on a hot 
summer day, whereas the rate of fire could 
Possibly be speeded up to one shot every 
two minutes (or less) under conditions of 
winter temperature. 

Also, one can be reasonably certain 
that the accuracy life of the .220 Swift 
barrel will be increased where the barrel 





is a tight-chamber target model—because 
a tight chamber means less gas escape 


Prove Their Accuracy To You! 
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Riflemen Win With XPERT .22’s 
In Matches At Cleveland! 


The exceptional accuracy of XPERT : 
Long Rifle .22’s was coavianay 
demonstrated in competition recently, 
at the 4th Annual Civilian Marksmen’s 
Association Indoor Small Bore Tour- 

Cleveland, O. FOUR 
RTANT MATCHES WERE 
WON WITH XPERT! 






























RY Western XPERT Long Rifle .22’s and 
get first-hand proof of their accuracy! You'll 
find them more accurate than any ordinary 
.22’s you’ve ever used, and they cost no more! 


























Thousands are now shooting these new cartridges — 

getting a real thrill out of drilling the center of small 

objects at 100 yards and more with ’scope-sighted 

rifles. You'll find XPERT .22’s the greatest little 

cartridges you have ever tried for all-around use and ° 
target shooting. They shoot with precision in all 

modern rifles. 




















SuperX 


For Pests and Game 


Super-X Long 
Range .22’s provide 
performance on 














Smokeless and Non-Corrosive! The lead lubricated 

bullets insure longer barrel life! The .22 Short and .22 

Long give accuracy comparable to the .22 Long Rifle! 
The free, new, 72-page Western Ammunition Hand- 

pests and small book tells all about XPERTS. Send for it! 

game unequalled by 


any rim-fire car- ° 
tridge! They’re the 
world standard for 
this type of shooting! 
Smokeless! Non- 
Corrosive! Clean as 
the Cleanest! 





















































WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 




















WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. G-22, East Alton, Illinois 
Please mail, FREE, the new 72-page Western Ammunition Handbook, a complete 
guide to modern rifle and pistol shooting. Tells all about XPERT .22’s and the 
entire line of Western cartridges and shot shells. 
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and therefore less erosion from gas-cutting. 
Also, less wear in all probability will 
result at the breech-end or throat of the 
bore, just ahead of the chamber, where 
the bullet is dipped into some good lubri- 
cant immediately preceding placement of 
the cartridge in the chamber; because, 
while wear farther down the barrel toward 
the muzzle is relatively slight, it can 
readily be appreciated that the instan- 
taneous smashing of the bullet into the 
rifling and completely reshaping it under 
an initial shock of close to 50,000 pounds 
breech pressure, must introduce terrific 
stress and strain with resultant wear. 
And bear in mind, too, that this giant 
hammer-blow, reshaping the bullet to the 
grooved bore of the rifle, is struck at a 
point where the temperature of the ex- 
ploding powder charge is at maximum. 
The bore of the rifle is thus punished 
most severely at a weakened point—all 
the more reason for slow fire in any high- 
velocity calibre and particularly in an 
ultra-high-velocity calibre like the Swift. 
However, with regard to dipping 
bullets in lubricant before inserting the 
cartridge in the chamber, we do not con- 
sider this practice 100 per cent safe-and- 
sound for the average shooter. Where 
lubricant is carelessly introduced into the 
chamber itself, pressure on the bolt-head 
may be increased because of loss of 
frictional resistance between brass of 
cartridge case and steel of chamber wall. 


EGARDING this practice of outside 
bullet lubrication in high-power rifles, 
Winchester has the following to say: 

“So far as we know,” they write, 
“there is no danger in the use of lubricant 
on the bullet provided only a thin coat- 
ing is applied. When the operation is 
done carelessly, however, and the lubri- 
cant becomes smeared on the shell, either 
from continued firing or carelessness, 
then the breech pressures are materially 
increased and danger may arise. On this 
account we always recommend against 
the application of exterior lubrication to 
the bullet of a high-power cartridge.” 

To those readers of this Department 
who may feel that 2000 rounds out of 
the .220 Swift is an accuracy life of too- 
short duration to warrant investment in 
this particular ultra-high-velocity calibre, 
: let’s take the question apart for a moment 
and look at it from the practical dollars- 
and-cents standpoint. 

By the time the shooter has fired 2000 
rounds of factory loads through his .220 
Swift he will have piled up an ammuni- 
tion cost of a little over $154. at current 
cartridge prices—in other words, an am- 
munition cost that represents about twice 
the original cost of his rifle. 

Also, this amount of ammunition will 
probably ,average not less than about 
two years’ shooting. And if, at the end of 
two years, the shooter finds the tip-top 
accuracy life of his barrel just about used 
up—well, what’s the matter with putting 
on a new barrel? After all, we think 
nothing of putting a new set of tires on 
a car—and a modern motor car is hardly 
a moré specialized instrument than this 
new lightning-fast small-bore. 

The cost of such barrel replacement is 
low—note the following from Winchester : 

“In regard to the matter of a new bar- 
rel on a .220 Swift rifle,” they write, “the 
cost of this has been set at $10. on the 
Model 54 and $15. on the Model 70 rifle. 
This price in each case is complete for 
finishing and putting on the barrel of either 
of these rifles, assuming of course that 
the rifle is originally of .220 Swift cali- 
bre and doesn’t require any extra changes. 
There is no additional installation cost 
or factory handling charge.” 

Thus, the original accuracy life of your 





.220 Swift can be completely restored 
with a replacement investment that 
amounts to only 20 per cent (at most) 
of the original cost of your rifle, and less 
than 10 per cent of the cost of your two- 
year ammunition bill. Or, to put it an- 
other way—do with one less 15c cigar per 
week and you pay the bill. 

Personally, I can’t see where the some- 
what shorter accuracy life of the .220 
Swift barrel—even though it should be 
not more than 2000 rounds—is in any 
way an obstacle of sufficient proportion 
to keep one from enjoying the exciting 
sport of using this fast, flat-shooting target 
and vermin cartridge. 

Some there undoubtedly will be who 
will quibble with me on_my obstinate in- 
sistence that the .220 Swift is substan- 
tially a target and vermin calibre. How- 
ever, I do feel that common sense is more 
on my side. I don’t wish to appear old- 
fashioned, or impervious to new ideas and 
new developments, but until somebody 
can definitely prove to me otherwise, I 
will still hold to the 100-grain-or-heavier 
bullet (preferably heavier) for all-’round 
use on big game—including deer. 

The chief virtue of the ultra-fast small- 
bore, such as the .220 Swift, is the lessen- 
ed need for sight adjustment at extended 
unknown hunting ranges. But when. you 
consider that the 48-grain Swift factory 
load drops to approximate .22 Hornet 
muzzle velocity out a little beyond 200 
yards—who is willing to stand up in 
meeting and risk a deserved razzing by 
telling us that the .22 Hornet is a good 
all-’round big-game calibre—or even a 
good all-’round deer cartridge? 

I do believe that at 50 yards or there- 
abouts the .220 Swift 48-grain factory 
load would very probably kill anything 
on four legs in North America, short of 
our large bear. But our heavier high- 
power calibres have for years satisfactor- 
ily demonstrated that they are entirely 
adequate to do the business cleanly at 
this range—and on up to 200 yards—and 
without sight adjustment. So why go 
buckety-buckety haywire on an otherwise 
good high-velocity small-bore idea? 


HERE open-country shooting is not 

available and where shots must be 
taken through more or less foliage or 
brush, here of course a bullet like the 
Swift 48-grain factory load has its teeth 
completely drawn. 

For instance, testing my medium-heavy- 
barrel target model Swift recently, shoot- 
ing-in the ’scope with rifle rested on soft 
blanket support—without noticing it while 
aiming, the wind ruffled up a corner of the 
blanket in front of the muzzle. The rifle’s 
report came; my buddy down in the butt 
on the 100-yard target came up to have 
a look—and dismally signalled “nowhere 
on the paper.” 

A moment later I discovered a 10-inch 
slash through the blanket; and I don’t 
think it unreasonable to assume that at 
4140 ft. seconds, right off the muzzle, the 
48-grain bullet simply blew to smither- 
eens. At any rate it never reached the 
14-inch by 16-inch paper target only 100 
yards away, although for four shots pre- 
vious the rifle had been spitting its pellets 
cleanly into the 10-ring. 

As an instance of the close-range killing 
power of the .220 Swift, Captain Julian 
Feiss, well-known mining engineer and 
African hunter, dropped in at this office 
recently on his way up from Florida and 
told of an interesting experience he had in 
shooting four sharks with this cartridge 
while big-game fishing in the Gulf Stream. 
The shark shot in each instance had sliced 
up to the surface for the trolling bait, 
turned to strike, and was shot just back 
of the jaw; and in each case the shark 
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sank like a torpedoed trawler, apparently "4 


stone dead. Feiss reports that never be- 
fore has he got performance like this on 
shark, not even from the .30-06. The 4140- 
foot-second Swift projectile at close range, 
he says, appears to be as effective on these 
sea-wolves as a small charge of dynamite 
internally exploded. 

—Bos NIcHoLs 


SPLIT-VISION—A GIFT? 


By H. G. Moore, Jr. 


ITERALLY, I believe, there is no such 
thing as a natural-born shot. The 
term is such an easy, descriptive one, 
when applied to any graceful shooter, that 
we are all guilty of its use occasionally, 
In spite of the superior physical and tem- 
peramental endowments enjoyed by some, 
shooting, that is good shooting, calls for 
practice—and more practice. It is rather 
unfair to label a corking good shot a 
natural-born one. 

If, however, in the complicated require- 
ments of wing shooting, there is any one 
factor which goes further to make the 
so-called natural-born shot a reality, it is 
the gift of split-vision. 

In speaking of this unmixed blessing I 
say “gift” of split-vision, but to what ex- 
tent this gift is basically bestowed upon a 
person I haven’t the slightest idea. I would 
like to believe, however, that in any event 
this desirabie quality of perception must 
be developed by the individual. Of one 
thing I feel certain, that its useful devel- 
opment, or control, comes to us (if ever) 
through the medium of practice. 


UT to come down to earth and define 

split-vision in connection with wing 
shooting, it is simply the ability of the 
shooter to focus his eyes directly upon a 
target and yet be able to keep the sighting- 
plane of the gun within the same vision. 
Tell that to your friend who coaches foot- 
ball and he'll register disdain, as only a 
college football coach can. He’ll tell you 
that split-vision is that great asset which 
enables his candidate for All-America half- 
back to watch a pass receiver forty yards 
away and yet be aware of any opposing 
lineman who has broken through. 

I merely mention this to illustrate that 
we shotgun fans have no exclusive right 
to split-vision. In fact the motorist of 
today needs this faculty and the benefit of 
prayer besides. 

Now, in shotgun shooting, the beginner 
is urged in print and by word of mouth 
to watch the target, letting the pointin 
of the gun more or less take care of itself. 
But this splendid advice seems diametric- 
ally opposed to the instincts of the tyro. 
Thinks he to himself, how am I going to 
hit the target unless I aim the darn gun? 
So he aims the piece with great care and 
certainty. In this case, when target-con- 
sciousness is secondary to gun-conscious- 
ness, the target is apt to move elsewhere 
by the time the shot reach the exact spot 
where it was, but “ain’t.” A procedure 
which is very disconcerting. It is caused 
by the eyesight becoming focused on the 
gun rather than on the swiftly-moving 
target—the shooter is bearing-down on the 
gun. 

But the same erstwhile beginner, after 
sufficient practice, bears-down on the tar- 
get with hardly a thought as to the gun. 
He is aware of where it is pointing, but 
its alignment has become included only in 
his general vision while the eyes are 
focused elsewhere. There’s Split-vision ! 

The gentleman-of-color in the ,woodpile 
is that “after sufficient practice.” 

Individual eyesight and temperament 
are never identical. And again, some 0 
us may get off on the wrong foot. To illus- 
trate, our gun may be a misfit and a; 
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‘ r a close-shooting one that may 
are our early efforts and retard 
progress. However, we humans overcome 
some horrible handicaps in this particular 
respect. The greatest help is thoroughly 
to familiarize yourself with the gun. Con- 
stantly switching them is a decided hin- 
drance ; for confidence both in yourself and 
in the gun must be gained. Often con- 
fidence and split-vision are synonymous. 
While nothing can quite take the place of 
game-shooting, remember that there is no 
closed season on skeet, the hand-trap, or 
even “dry shooting” in your room. 

As this practice advances, the shooter 
possessing fairly normal eyesight is often 
unaware that he is beginning to shoot 
with both eyes open. Few are binocular 
shooters right from the start. 

After becoming a binocular shooter, you 
gain the greatest benefits from split-vision. 
With both eyes open, the gunner broadens 
his field of vision. The broader field is of 
great benefit in game-shooting where the 
direction of flight is uncertain and where 
natural obstacles must be contended with. 
I recall once asking a veteran hunter if he 
shot with both eyes open. His reply was, 
“Hell, yes! And if I had three to keep 
open, I’d be a better shot.” Yet there have 
been some performances extraordinary 
turned in on the skeet field by shooters 
who have the use of only one eye. 

For the veteran shooter, who is not 
satisfied with the extent of his mastery 
of split-vision, a change in the sighting- 
plane of the gun may prove very bene- 
ficial. The broad, easily-seen plane afford- 
ed by the conventional type double-gun 
undoubtedly would help speed up the shoot- 
ing of some. In this case that indirect 
awareness of the gun, which is so neces- 
sary for fast shooting, is encouraged by 
the prominence of the tubes. For a similar 
reason the Bev-L-Blok, the Muzzle Ban- 
dage, and the ponderous-looking but effec- 
tive muzzle attachments are often of valu- 
able aid—they loom into the secondary 


| part of the split-vision and encourage the 


desired target-consciousness. 
Think over the favorite shots you have 


| made and which stay fresh in your memory 


year after year. They are a precious few, 
numerically, in comparison with the total 
shots fired. As for mine, they have one 
thing in common—I have little, if any, 


| recollection of checking the gun’s align- 


ment or even of seeing it at all. Only last 
fall, while quail shooting, I made a shot 
that pleased me a great deal. 

The dog found a covey in some low 
grounds late in the afternoon; darkness 
was falling. Ordinarily I would have 
passed up shooting in such light as a 
poor sporting proposition. But one spot 
offered a good skyline, so I made the flush 
determined not to shoot unless a bird en- 
tered this particular zone. Just one bird 
arced through it in an effort to rejoin 
its mates. I don’t believe I ever felt more 
certain of a shot. 


"TEINKING of that shot later, I real- 
4 ized that I had been aware of only the 
dimmest outline of the barrels. Had I found 
it necessary consciously to check the sight- 
ing-plane, the shot would never have been 
fired. I wish that I could forever be so 
unconcerned about sighting. 

I have noticed that on the worst of my 
too-frequent “off days,” both afield and 
at skeet, the gift (?) of split-vision has 
temporarily departed. During such dis- 
tressing times, I revert to aiming. Some 
form of nervousness, or anxiety, causes me 
to press too hard. In shooting, at least, 
split-vision can often be controlled. It calls 
Or a certain amount of calmness, con- 
fidence, and I-don’t-give-a-damness ; so let 
your practice include nerve control, too. 

€ mention of practice brings us back 





‘With a Colt 
Woodsman 


-22 Long Rifle Sport Model 
Automatic Pistol in their pack 
Extra thrills are ahead for these two 
campers because they have taken along 
a Colt Woodsman ... king of all outdoor 
hand guns. A Woodsman is barrels of 
fun—and mighty handy in thebig woods. 


Plenty of power, Safely carried. Can’t be 


ion. Write for full details. 








be reprinted. Nearly 100 pages in color, beautifully 
illustrated. In 4 big sections. 1. History of Colt fire- 
arms from earliest experimental models. Over 70 
old guns shown, 2. Entire present line of Colt guns. 
3. Describes step by step the making of a Colt. Like 
oing through the factory yourself. 4. “(How to 
hoot”’ by Charles Askins, Jr. 
An amazing ik ...areal firearms manual. Post- 
paid 25c. De luxe edition $1.00. Get your copy now. 








Absolutely dependable, accurate, rugged, compact, strong. 
Costs little to feed. Uses both regular and high-speed .22 Long 
Rifle Ammunition. Clip holds 10 shots. Lightning-fast action. 
fired when slide 
lock is in place, Precision built, handsomely finished. Star .22 
performer at Camp Perry. Thousands say it’s the finest out- 
door pistol made. Choice of two models, Sport or Target. 
Sport Model shown above. Make a Colt Woodsman your 1937 







COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 






































SPECIFICATIONS 


SPORT MODEL 
WITH 414” BARREL 










pen ote rr h of barrel 

, 4". Length 
Don’t Delay Any Longer ovaries over all 814" 
A D j i - 

“A Century of Achievement’’ SOLD i Geseg canes 
Better hurry. Present edition going fast . . . will not 7%". Ram p 
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fixed front sight. 
Rear sight adjustable for wind- 
age. Blued finish. Checked Wal- 
nut stocks. Wt. 27 ozs. $32.50. 
TARGET MODEL WITH 614” BARREL 
Same as Sport Model except: 
Lgth. of barrel 614”. Adjustable 
Bead or Patridge sights. Lgth. 
over all 1014". Distance between 
sights 9”. Wt. 29 ozs. $32.50. 











. Restyled Win. 





M70 rifle. 


Model 70 Rifle “= 
Restyled by GRIFFIN & 


E* us restyle and individualize, to your specifications, 
the new Model 70 Winchester riflep adding improve- 
ments which put your rifle in the custom-built class. Safety 
lever replaced by one of our own special design which per- 
mits mounting quick-detachable telescope sight down close 
to receiver, as illustrated. Best metallic sights for use in- 
terchangeably with ’scope. G & H sporting design stock as 
shown, of imported walnut, Or your rifle’s stock reworked 


Hunting ‘scopes mounted on 
both lever-action and_bolt- 


action rifles, Folder FREE. 






HOWE 


in similar style, with buffalo horn fore- 
arm tip, steel pistol gripeap, inset mono- 
gram shield, and, if desired, an inlet cheek 
piece, carefully matched. Any Model 70 caliber. Write to- 
day, saying whether you have a Model 70 and we will quote 
— “GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 

Makers of Fine Rifles, 202-F East 44th St., New York 











the quarry sides with 





The Finest Shooting 22 Revolver 


Find out about the 
H&R SPORTSMAN, 
it is the only 22 revolver 
built to make better 
shooting easy! Send for folder SA 
—TODAY. 





men? Over 40,000: rounds shot and the gun is still going strong. 
“Who ever saw a broken Lefever?” Catalog shows Skeet, Trap, 
and Game guns—6c in stamps. 





Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
Dept. #10 Worcester, Mass. 













Did You Know That— 
in a slate quarry at Argyle, 
Pa., they shoot icicles from 
a Lefever Gun so they won’t fall on the 

















U ALL PURPOSES 
New 320 PAGE STOEGER CATALOG 
& HANDBOOK No. 28. A priceless manual. 


13,250 items, 4,100 illus. Latest prices. 
All Guns & Ammunitions. Parts, Ballistics, etc. 





A.F. 
507 FIFTH 
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to its necessity, whether a performer be a 
“natural-born” one or not. History, from 
Demosthenes to Bobby Jones, records the 
deeds of many who couldn’t be termed a 
natural-born this, that, or another thing. 


MODERN ACTIONS 


Part II 
By Monroe H. Goode 


HE public has gone ’scope-minded in 

a big way and any action that inter- 
feres with the use of hunting ‘scopes is 
obsolete and should not be tolerated by 
enlightened shooters. The U. S. M/1903 
Springfield action distinctly is not suitable 
for use with hunting-’scope sight, a most 
serious objection. 

Three features of the Springfield action 
combine to prevent the use of correctly- 
mounted hunting ’scopes such as Zeiss and 
Hensoldt. These are: (1) a poorly-shaped 
bolt-handle set at too high an angle; (2) 
a safety lever that is too long; and finally 
(3) a receiver bridge that is much too high. 
Neither the bolt handle nor the safety 
lever will clear the ordinary hunting 
‘scope, without radical alterations, when 
mounted in the low position required for 
best work. Radical and expensive altera- 
tions necessitate cutting off the bolt han- 
dle and brazing it back at a different 
angle, and the substitution of a crescent- 
shaped safety lever (in lieu of the regular 
safety) placed on the under side of the 
*scope tube. When so altered, manipulation 
of the safety is slow and tedious. And even 
with these alterations the ’scope will still 
be too high due to the unusual height of 
the receiver bridge. 

A magazine cut-off such as that of the 
Springfield is a mistake. Certainly there 
is no valid reason for a magazine cut-off 
on any sporting rifle; and its value even 
on a military arm is "extremely doubtful. 
On more than one occasion hunters have 
tried in vain to fire additional shots at big 
game only to discover after the disap- 
pearance of the animal that the thumb 
piece of the magazine cut-off was in the 
“off” position, thereby unwittingly pre- 
venting additional shots and temporarily 
converting a repeater into a single-shot 
weapon. 


HIS fault can be corrected by having 

a small pin inserted in the outside of 
the body of the cut-off and letting the end 
of the pin extend %-inch beyond the sur- 
face of the body of the cut-off. This enables 
the thumb piece to be turned to the inter- 
mediate position, which permits the bolt 
to be withdrawn from the receiver, but 
does not permit the thumb piece to be 
rotated into the “off” position. Such a 
simple alteration sometimes pays hand- 
some dividends. 

When this alteration is made, the rear 
edge of the magazine follower: and rib 
should be bevelled so that the bolt will 
glide over the follower and permit the 
closing of the bolt when the magazine is 
empty without depressing the follower with 
the hand. This greatly facilitates manipu- 
lation of the bolt when magazine is empty. 

There is a question in the minds of some 
persons whether the two small vents in the 
bolt of the U. S. M/1903 Springfield, in 
conjunction with the larger one in the 
receiver ring, are adequate to take care of 
escaping gas in the event of a punctured 
primer or a ruptured cartridge case. Ap- 
proved methods of manufacture provide 
two fairly large holes, or vents, reaching 
to the firing-pin on the left side of the bolt 
and one still larger in the right side of 
the receiver ring. Not only should there 
be at least three vents, but they must be 
of adequate size to provide complete safety. 





Vents are probably unnecessary when 
rifles are chambered for: cartridges of low 
power. But such cartridges as the .220 
Swift, .250-3000, .257 Roberts, .270, 7 mm., 
.280 Dubiel, 30- 06, .300 Magnum, and 
other high-intensity cartridges, require 
two vents of adequate size in the bolt 
and a larger one in the receiver ring in 
order to be safe in the event something 
goes wrong with the cartridge case. 

We appreciate the fact that new car- 
tridge cases rarely go wrong. We have 
fired thousands of high-pressure cartridges 
and have never had a case to rupture; 
nevertheless, any rifle chambered for ultra- 
high-pressure cartridges should have ade- 
quate vents. They are safety valves—there 
if you need them! Any shooter owning a 
rifle chambered for high-pressure car- 
tridges without adequate vents should make 
arrangements to return the arm to the 
factory for alterations. The chances are 
that no trouble may ever be encountered; 
but it pays to play 100 per cent safe. 

The firing-pin of the U. S. M/1903 rifle 
was unwisely inserted from the rear of the 
bolt sleeve instead of from the front, as 
in the case of the Mauser, Remington 
M/30-S and other rifles. As a result, the 
firing-pin could, in event of a punctured 
primer or ruptured cartridge case, be 
blown back into the face of the shooter, 
perhaps with serious results. 


LL Mauser and Remington M/30 rifles 
have always afforded complete pro- 
tection in this respect, and even Winchester 
M/54’s of recent issue are safe. The new 
Winchester M/70 has the same ample vents 
for emergency and the same transverse 
pin as used in the late M/54’s. Only the 
earliest M/54’s were unsafe and these were 
the ones without adequate vents and with- 
out the transverse pin which reaches 
through the bolt sleeve into a recess in the 
firing-pin. 

It is a simple matter for an expert gun- 
smith to insert the same kind of transverse 
pin in the Springfield as Winchester in- 
serted in the M/54 and M/70, and thereby 
avoid all danger on this score. 

The reader will understand, of course, 
that in the cases we have in mind the bolt 
lugs of the early M/54’s and Springfields 
remain intact in event of a ruptured case, 
but sufficient gas can be forced back 
through the firing-pin hole in the head of 
the bolt to drive the firing-pin back against 
the tension of the mainspring with enough 
force to cause injury to the face of the 
shooter who leans far forward. 

Sedgley describes his new patented 
safety firing-pin for the Springfield as 
follows : 

“As to the new safety firing-pin for the 
Springfield, you will note that at the rear 
of the firing-pin cut on the rod, we have 
milled two flats and over this we fit the 
slotted washer which is 3/16-inch thick 
which holds the spring in its place, but 
at the same time allow pressure against 
the firing-pin connecting sleeve. This 
means that we can remove the firing-pin 
and sleeve without taking off the spring; 
the washer just fits the inside of the bolt, 
so that should the rod or the firing-pin 
break it can only compress the spring, but 
cannot blow the cocking-piece completely 
out. In addition to this we put a large hole 
in the bottom of the bolt which allows 
gases a quick avenue of escape.” 

All U. S. Model 1903 rifles made at 
Springfield Arsenal with serial numbers 
under 800,000 and U. S. Model 1903 rifies 
made at Rock Island Arsenal with serial 
numbers under 200,000 have the old-type 
case-hardened receivers and bolts and are 
often referred to as the “old brittle” re- 
ceivers and bolts. 

They -were entirely safe under normal 
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conditions ; that is, where the pressure was 


normal and the strength of the cartridge 
case was up to par. If the brass in the 
cartridge case had deteriorated or the brags 
had been improperly annealed, causing case 
to rupture, the old-type bolts and receivers 
would let go more quickly than those of 
later manufacture. They did not always 
fullfil the requirements of safety. 

In 1918 the old case-hardened receiver 
was changed to a stronger, tougher, dou- 
ble heat-treated receiver and all U. §, 
Model 1903 rifles made at the Springfield 
Arsenal with serial numbers above about 
800,000 and all U. S. Model 1903 rifles 
made at Rock Island Arsenal with serial 
numbers above about 200,000 have these 
double heat-treated receivers, which are 
much stronger than the earlier type. 

In 1927 the Springfield Arsenal decided 
to follow the plan Rock Island Arsenal had 
previously adopted, of making receivers 
and bolts of U. S. Model 1903 rifles of 
the best grade of nickel steel, which offered 
greater strength than any steel previously 
used. 

The nickel-steel bolts and receivers came 
in with rifle No. 1,275,786 at Springfield 
Arsenal and with rifle No. 285,507 at the 
Rock Island Arsenal, and _ henceforth 
nickel-steel receivers and bolts have been 
used exclusively. 

We urge all owners of U. S. Model 1903 


rifles made at Springfield Arsenal with 


serial numbers below 800,000 and all own- 
ers of Model 1903 rifles made at Rock 


Island Arsenal with serial numbers below 


200,000 to secure new nickel steel receivers 
and bolts from the Government through 
the process of ordering a new barrel or 
by sending the arm to a competent rifle 
maker for re-heat treatment. 

When for some personal reason the 
Springfield action is wanted, it is much 
better to order one of the standard arms 
built on this action by Sedgley or Griffin 
& Howe than to entrust a difficult re- 
modeling job to the ordinary gunsmith. 
In ordering such a rifle, the speed ignition 
should always be specified. Likewise, insist 
upon alteration to insure complete firing- 
pin safety. Magazine cut-off should also be 
altered. 


S a general proposition we do not rec- 
ommend the purchase of military 
arms such as U. S. Models 1892, 1896, 1898, 
and 1899 (Krags), U.S. M/1903 (Spring- 
field), and M/1917 (Enfield) for the pur- 
pose of having nondescript gunsmiths re- 
model them into target or hunting arms. 
The money spent in the process is fre- 
quently wasted. At best, made-over mili- 
tary arms are inferior to such commercial 
bolt rifles as the M/70, the latest Mausers, 
and the Remington M/30-S. 

Before the introduction of modern com- 
mercial bolt rifles, we were more or less 
dependent upon remodeled Army rifles. 
This condition no longer prevails. The re- 
sale value of remodeled military rifles is 
extremely low. Why bother with a re- 
modeled rifle when the same amount of 
money, or less, will purchase a modern 
commercial arm? 

In event one of the “as issued” military 
rifles has already been acquired, the arm 
had best be altered by a competent crafts- 
man so as to afford faster ignition and bet- 
ter safety features. Otherwise it should 
be given a good trading off and replaced 
with a modern commercial rifle. The ex- 
penditure necessary for a properly remod- 
eled military rifle will be perhaps double 
the cost of an M/70 Winchester or at 
M/30-S Remington; and even when you 
get through with the remodeling job, so 
often you have only a mediocre rifle and 
little to show for your money. The modern 
commercial rifle is the logical choice. 
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NEW WEAVER M329 


HIS man Weaver, the rifle-’scope 
T hhiider down in Texas, is not only a 
genius in his line but is something near a 
public benefactor as far as the shooting 
fraternity is concerned. When you think 
back, it was hardly more than five years 
ago (if memory serves me right) that, if 
a sportsman wanted a hunting-type ’scope 
put on a rifle, it meant he had to make up 
his mind first of all to lay at least fifty 
bucks on the line. 

Then W. R. Weaver came along and 
proceeded to make what is probably a 
world-wide name for himself in good rifle- 
*scope design and_construction—at the 
same time making it possible for the less- 
moneyed brethren to hold their shots in 
closer groups with the assistance of rifle- 
’scope magnification, : 

Weaver started off with his Model 330 
’scope priced complete with mounts at $25. 
Since then, other models have followed 
each other in fast succession and steadily 
the price has dropped. Just last week the 
latest achievement came through for test 
—this time an improved Model 329, com- 





Internal adjustment—and excellent 


monly referred to as the Wee-Weaver, 
which has internal adjustment for both 
windage and elevation, and which is priced 
at exactly $4.75. 

We had Griffin & Howe put this new 
Weaver 329 (with extremely-low S-Type 
mount) on a friend’s Savage 23-D Hornet 
—with the result that you wouldn’t want a 
sweeter medium-price combination. The 
little ’scope’s internal adjustments are very 


fine—no crudely-wide variation when turn- | 


ing the adjustment screws, which 
equipped with lock-nuts. The 329 ’scope 
has thus far held its zero perfectly. 


Also, be it said, the Savage 23-D Hornet | 
with its low bolt-handle position with | 


action open, permits mounting the ’scope 
extremely low, very close to top of receiver. 
B. N. 


CRACK TRAP-SHOT 


HE Editor of this Department has 

never been any great shakes at straight 
trapshooting—a fact that only serves to 
increase his admiration (not to mention 
envy !) for those machine-like marvels who 
can stand up to the traps, apparently any- 
where from the 16- to the 25-yard line, 
and grind up the clays with unfaltering 
precision. And when a member of the 
Frey & STREAM editorial staff steps out 


and does a real job on clay targets, we| 


feel the least this Department can do is 
serve him up a well-deserved dish of kudos. 

We refer specifically to Tracy Lewis, 
associate editor of Fretp & STREAM, who 
has been up among the top-notchers of 
Straight-Trapdom for some years. Tracy 
won the New York Athletic Club Cham- 
pionship of America 200-target race back 
in 1931, and has been runner-up three 
times. The last runner-up occasion came on 
May 8th when he cracked out 197 x 200 
in 16-yard competition—only to be nosed 
out by that well-known target-buster, Wal- 
ter Beaver, with 198 x 200—a tough break, 
maybe, but grand shooting just the same. 
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AND YOU'LL WANT 


THE BAUSCH & LOMB BINOCULAR 


Writing on “How to Choose a Binocular,” 
Monroe H. Goode states, ‘“‘No item of hunting 
equipment deserves more careful consideration 
than the binocular—Irrespective of price or 
make, I doubt if any glass can quite equal the 
high standard of mechanical excellence achieved 
by Bausch & Lomb glasses and their optics at 
least equal those of the finest foreign instru- 


Try this remarkable binocular yourself. 40-page 
catalog of useful binocular information, 6c in 
stamps. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 548 Lomb 


| Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


MONROE H. GOODE, gun author- 


ity, hunter, writer; Arms and Ammunition 
Editor, Sports Afield 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


THE WORLD'S BEST = 


Kenoouless 


BY ANY TES? 

















BUT EVERY SKEET AND TRAP SHOOTER DOES AGREE ON: 


SHUR SHOT SHELLS 


T doesn’t matter what type of no holes for the bird to get 
I shotgun shooting is your hob- through. Shur Shot, the choice of 
by, Shur Shot shells will add to champions, isa Remington prod- 
your enjoyment because they uct, and 
eliminate gun cleaning. Kleanbore «|F IT’S REMINGTON, IT’S RIGHT!’’ 


priming does the trick! It’s 100% 
non-corrosive, non-pitting and 
non-fouling. 

Shur Shot helps your scores, 
too. These shells are light on your 
shoulder and tough on the target. 
They throw a balanced pattern... 


Remington, 


KLEANBORE and SHUR SHOT are registered trade marks of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 












Browning Guns have long been recognized 
throughout the world as the FINEST in 
} nena Workmanship and Performance. 

rowning Guns are distinctive—contain many 
— exclusive features of Strength, Safe- 
ty and Performance. See your Dealer and 
write us. Browning Arms Co., St. Louis, Mo. 












Get HOPPE’S| 
No. 9 & Patches 
For Your GUNS 


0. 9 removes leading, 
metal fouling, cleans 
bore spotless, prevents RUST 
and pitting. Use with 
Hoppe’s Cleaning Patches. 
Clean canton flannel, cut to 
properly fit all firearms. In- 
dividual sizes in dustproof 
cartons. And ge 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 
to keep working parts limb- 
er. Light, penetrating, pure, 
won't gum. Fine for fishing 






HEISER’S 


Custom-Made 


HOLSTERS 
Gun & Rod Cases 
Sporting Goods 


Write for No. 30E 
FREE CATALOG 


If your dealer does not stock Heiser 
anne Bees tape eeees 2 as. If 























SAMPLES: Send us 
10e for No. 9, 15e 










oil, 
Potehes—state bore Feels, all fine mechanisms. _———- 
size for them. Buy all three at your Dealer's. 
teaning 


Write to us today for Gun Ci 
Guide—FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., 2310 No. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


H. H. Heiser Saddlery Co. 
1705 15th St. 










Denver, Colo. 
























You’ll Hunt Like a Hound 
After a Night In Your 


WOODS sccieR 
Sleeping Robe 
IVE yourself the same camp bedding which the 
men of the North swear by—a famous Woods 
“eiderdown’’, The 3-Star for nights below freezing. 
The 2-Star for milder climate or better shelter. In- 
sulated with thick, soft, unbelievably light Woods 
Everlive down from Northern waterfowl. Warm, cozy, 
durable pure wool lining. Water-repellent windbreaker 
cover. Choice of Talon hookless or Lift-the-dot fasten- 
ing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Get your choice now. 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 3701 Lake St., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


will hold a WINCHESTER CARBINE 
nore 


Until Sept. |, | Either 30/30 or .32 Special... $27, 50 | 
Protect yourself against a price | 
advance in the Fall on all guns. | 
A $5.00 deposit will hold until | 
Sept. Ist one of these brand new latest model 94 Winchester Carbines, 
with streamlined ramp front sight and hood; proof steel 20” barrels for 
all aw cartridges as well as standard loads. . .. Packed in original factory sealed 
cartons. Your choice, 30/30 or .32 Special calibers. Special price while they last... . $27.50 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. (Free—tLatest Catalog) C-52 Warren St., New York 


wrence The WEBLEY SERVICE AIR RIFLE wxut_ 
a Steer Hide o License Required to Purchase 


SHELL CASES 
No. 20 Case holds y= box of 20 
rifle cartridges. Loop for be 








At Your Dealer’s or Direc 
Large and Medium sizes—3- Star. $63. = 
and $55.50; 2-Star, $55. and $46. } 

shipping charge in U. S. Catalog FREE. 


$00 


DEPOSIT 




























Rooks, Rab- 
bits, Rats, Sparrows 
nd similar vermin can 

troyed by this extremely 

















Give caliber. * $2.50 PSs 
Ask yourdealer or send 3c for catalog Ideal for Target Practice 
CALIBRE 22 or 177 With Leafesight and P. ight 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, OREGON | weetey a scott itd.,171 Weaman St.. Birmim 


















Marble’s famous waterproof eee accurate com are now oy cfend in 
At most good dealers, or se r pent post 
or sen’ 
PMARBLE ARW ota, MFG. CO 
das Sankouan Gladstone, Mich. 














INLETTED GUN STOCKS 


$ ont DAY Spay TO Orinish an Wa 
=——— $5 for — Postion oe Stock for Enfield. 


BULL’S-EYE AND 
SHARPSHOOTER PISTOLS 


for practice. Insure good scores when you go 
on the range by preliminary practice with a 
Bull’s-Eye, Used by many of the best army, 
police and G Men. Will hit a housefly at 
Stock $12, | [ten feet. Satisfaction guaranteed. $1.60 to 
Freach Walnut $2.50 crs, Quali and fe Fobra “Immediate delivery. | |§2.75. Circular sent on request. 


Stocks of other popular otras eratabie. BULL’S-EYE PISTOL MFG. CO | 
A.B. STOEGERS Yu y5 . > SERED Rawlins, Wyoming 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
.219 ZIPPER—A DEER RIFLE? 


Forty years I have been a guide hunting ay 
fishing on the Ausable. In my opinion YOU ar 
wrong when you say the new .219 Zipper jy 
not a good deer rifle. 1 think it should be x 
good or better than the .22 Hornet. We have; 
a) Hornet that -has killed six big bucks wig 
seven shots, only one pacts 2 to be shot , 
second time because it wasn’t hit right the ie 
shot. One of the bucks was extra large yj 
heavy, with 8-point antlers. This buck was lying 
down at about 60 paces. The little 4 
Hornet bullet hit him in the point of 
shoulder and ranged crosswise to the hip i 
pieces. The deer never got up out of his bed 
merely dropped his head, killed instantly, 

We have killed deer with guns from the » 
long-rifle all the way up to the .30-06 and fix 
that all will kill deer if properly held. By 
none will kill clean if not properly held. 

I shot another buck one time with a .50.7), 
This deer ran some ten rods, stopped ay 
walked another rod or two, then laid down an 
died. On dressing this buck I found the 4% 
grain bullet had passed through the heart, almoy 
cutting it in two. 

On another occasion with the same rifle | 
shot another buck lengthwise through the hear 
—and this buck made about ten jumps and fel 
down, but kept his head up for a full minut 
before dying. I believe the same shot with 2 
Hornet or .219 Zipper bullet would have show 
much quicker results. 

D. S. (Micuicax) 


Ans.—When you take issue with me on th 
question of whether or not the new .22 high 
speed calibres like the Hornet .22 and .2}§ 
Zipper are suitable for deer killing, you entirely 
overlook my point. You and two other fellow 


Hornet in the woods after deer—and I’d bank 
on every one of the three of you to finish you 
deer cleanly with this cartridge. But for th 
other 97 out of a hundred, the .22 Hornet. woul 
be totally unadapted and the wrong rifle p 
use for a number of reasons. 

Think it over fer a moment. You are a s@- 
soned hunter, forty years a guide in the woods- 
a man who knows all the little niceties of stil 
hunting. As a result, you get a standing shot # 





close range, occasionally even killing your buck 
in his bed before he is aware of your presence, 
But the less expert hunter stumbling awkward} 
through the woods will more likely get nothing 
but a tough, fast-running shot—and in this m 
jority case, either the Hornet or Zipper is nota 
fair cartridge. I believe on second thought yo 
will take this more conservative view. 

B. N, 


GOOD HOLSTERS MOISTURE-PROOF 


I have a Colt .38 Super Automatic and whea 





inquiring about leather holsters, was informed 
same would ruin the gun 
length of time. They say leather draws moisture 
A sheepskin-lined holster was recommended, but 
this doesn’t quite fill the bill. It is too bu 

for anything other than a storage place. Wi 


| appreciate your comment on this phase of gur 


nery. 
E. N. B. (WasH1NcGTON) 


Ans.—It is true that untreated or poorly 
treated raw leather draws moisture. But a goo 
holster maker doesn’t put out his finished product 


in this condition. He thoroughly impregnates his 


| holsters with oil and wax so that they are 
practically proof against moisture absorption, & 
cept under unusual conditions. 

Have carried guns for years, and left guns im 
such holsters, and no harm has ever come # 
them. However, just to make sure the oil-and- 
wax content of my leather holsters has not 
diminished, I sometimes brush the interior of 2 
holster with Riel & Fuller’s Anti-Rust. This 


| leaves a waxy interior finish. 


But beware of holsters that have been rait- 
or sweat-soaked. These should be dried 
retreated with oil and wax. And don’t let a 
un hang in its holster so long that it 
set” in the leather. Lift it out a 


“ 


HOLDING “ON” TOO LONG 


Last jyear, after writing you, I had a Hensoldt 
Zielyt ’scope mounted by Griffin & Howe on my 
54 Winchester. I am very much pleased with 
outfit. Last fall, at night, with very little moon 
light, I blasted a fox away from the hen-coop, 
and before squeezing-off could almost count his 
whiskers. 

The only fault I seem to find seems to be 
principally with myself. Shooting at 200 yards at 
an 8-inch bull I find my shots frequently going 
to right and left. Do you suppose I see to ont 
side or the other of the aiming post? The post 
reticule in this ’scope, as you know, has the tay 
ered flat-top point. Will appreciate any suggestion 


ou might make. 
ie E. S. De L. (New York) 


Ans.—In telescope shooting, I am inclined ® 
believe that the flat-top post with vertical sides 
is a little bit the best—although the wider 
with tapered flat-top point is easier to catch in the 
woods, particularly on running game. Believe 










might be entitled to carry a rifle like the 2% 












if left in it for a} 
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rouble in throwing shots to right 

Aw oer st a matter of poor holding—or of 
holding too . You probably dwell too long on 
he aim after the flat-top picket has reached the 
bet — of the bull’s-eye. It’s a common fault to 
oy too long with a rifle telescope. Try the fol- 


a you settle into an easy shooting position 
and let your rifle find its center in comfortably- 
adjusted hands, start below the bull’s-eye, say 
about a foot below; then slowly come up to the 
bull—and train your trigger-finger to let off the 
shot the instaat the picket touches the bottom of 
ll, 5 
“> ‘other words, your trigger fags 
ing up nearer and nearer to let-o 
top picket rises to the 6 o’clock hold. : 
here the rifleman delays starting his trigger 
squeeze until after the picket has risen to correct 
position—and only then sets about the business 
of trigger let-off—it is common habit to waver 
off the bull, either to left or right. — 

Cultivate a better oe of coordination, as sug- 
gested. Let off the shot the instant the picket 
touches the bottom of the bull’s-eye. A little 
practice at this should improve your enorent, 


r is tighten- 
as the flat- 


SHOOTING WITH SLING-STRAP 


ntly I bought a Remington autoloading .22 
cine rifle Model 241 whch I intend using 
primarily on squirrel in the Mississippi bottoms, 
and secondarily as a target gun. I have shot it on 
an indoor range using a Mossberg ’scope and got 
several good groups; but I was bothered by the 
excessive moving of the mae Would like 

dvice on using a sling-strap. : 
yoy ‘scope is mounted on the barrel instead of 
the receiver, so any springing in the take-down 
would not, in my opinion, affect the alignment of 
the ’scope or barrel. Would the varying pressure 
on the fore-arm, due to using the sling, diminish 
the accuracy of the gun? Would you recommend 
the use of a sling for the types of shooting out- 


. ? 
lined above? J. E. B. (Colorado) 


Ans.—There is no question but that the shoot- 
ing gun-sling does steady one’s hold and improve 
accuracy. The sling should always be used on the 
target range. But I must confess I never use the 
shooting-strap on a_ telescope-mounted hunting 
weapon under hunting conditions. Tightening up 
into a gun-sling in the shooting position will 
usually lower your point of impact, emg you 
have shot the rifle in previously without the use 
of a sling. Or, conversely, if you shot the rifle in 
when tightened up into a gun-sling, if you get 
to a spot where you cannot use the strap (as so 
frequently happens under hunting conditions) 
then your gun will shoot higher than its targeted 
point of impact. : 

find the Pachmayr non-slip butt-plate—or 
one of the standard soft-rubber recoil-pads on 
a big-bore rifle—gives about as good accuracy 
as a sling-strap. This helps hold the rifle firmly 
without much muscular effort, and point of im- 
pact is constant. ‘ j 

A cross-hair reticule in a telescope is rather 
a difficult thing to handle in squirrel shooting in 
the woods, I have found. I have a little Model 61 
Winchester mounted with a Weaver 330 ’scope 
with flat-top tapered post reticule. This is much 
easier to see in woods light and against woods 
backgrounds—and_ therefore improves coordina- 
tion, Believe the Mossbergs supply the post reti- 
cule on order and you can have your ’scope 
changed for a dollar or so by sending it back to 
the factory in New Haven, Conn. BN 


RECOIL IN .300 H & H MAGNUM 


Can you give me the following information? 
Does the new Winchester Model 70 in the .300 
Magnum calibre have as much recoil as the .270 
calibre in the same model? i 

R. W. K. (Pennsylvania) 


Ans.—Yes, the recoil of the .300 H & H Mag- 
num cartridge in the Winchester Model 70 is 
appreciably greater than the .270—also greater 
than the .30-06. The .270 Winchester with 130- 
grain bullet registers 14.8 ft. pounds of free 
recoil; the .30 Government cartridge with 180- 
grain bullet has 17.5 ft. pounds; while the .300 
H Magnum with oe in bullet develops 
25.1 ft. pounds of free recoil. aN 


THE .38 CALIBRE AUTOMATICS 


I am interested in unraveling some of the con- 
fusion surrounding the .38, .380, and .38 Super 
automatic Pe cartridges. Will you kindly ex- 
Plain the difference between the old .38 and the 
380—and between the old .38 and the new .38 


Super? 
W. H. (Texas) 


Ans,—Let’s dispose of the .380 cartridge first. 
This cartridge is loaded with a 95-grain metal- 
case bullet eet. 880 ft. seconds muzzle 
velocity with 334-inch barrel. It is adapted to the 
Colt .380 Pocket Model, Remington .380 and 
Savage 380. The barrel has a groove diameter of 
. inch, 


text 38 automatic cartridge was developed 
i in 1900 and is meant to be used only in the 
* military or pocket models, now obsolete. Both 
o models have hammers, whereas the .380 
1s a hammerless. The bullet for the old .38 Colt 
automatic is the same 130-grain projectile loaded 
into the new Super .38 automatic cartridge. Also, 





the length of the older cartridge is the same as 
the new Super .38. However, the Super .38 is 
loaded to higher velocity (130-grain bullet at 
1300 ft. seconds muzzle velocity with 5-inch bar- 
rel) whereas the old .38 automatic cartridge with 
same 130-grain metal-case bullet is loaded to 


only 1050 ft. seconds muzzle velocity. Groove | 


diameter of the old .38 Automatic same as Super 
.38—namely, .359 inch. 

Summing it up, the .380 cartridge is meant to 
be used only in one calibre of gun. And while 
the old .38 automatic cartridge can be fired in 
the new Super .38 pistol, the new Super .38 
cartridge at 1300 ft. seconds muzzle velocity must 
not be fired in the old .38 Automatic military 
and pocket models. ak 


WICKED LITTLE POCKET GUN 
I desire a pistol for personal protection that 


will be as unfelt and inconspicuous as a railroad 
watch in one’s pocket. Thus far the old Remington 


-41 rimfire double Derringer seems the only arm | 


suitable. No doubt you will suggest the stubby 
-38’s as made by Colt and Smith & Wesson. But 
believe me, Mr. Nichols, for a man who wishes 
to tote a weapon that will be unnoticeable under 
any condition i nakedness, these .38’s are 
too weighty and bulky. . 

Kindly help me, if, possible, in my search for 
a wicked little gun with a big, bad bite. 

A. D. (Ohio) 


Ans.—I believe the gun you are looking for is 
the Colt Bankers’ Special chambered for the .38 
Police Positive cartridge. This is an authoritative 
little gun with 2-inch barrel and only 19-ounce 
weight. The cartridge is a tough customer. After 
you handle the Bankers’ Special I believe you 
will agree that it is a lot o gun for its weight. 
It comes nearest your specification, all things 
considered. BN 


REMOVING OLD FINISH 


In the June issue of Fretp & Stream I note 

a query in reference to bleaching a gun-stock, 
have found, in buying some fine old British 
arms, that some of the stocks (usually of beau- 
tiful wood) are so dark and dirty with oil and 
other things that the fine grain is about lost. 
Best bet I have found, if one fy | wants to re- 
finish such stocks and bring out all the original 
grain, is to soak them overnight in carbon tetra- 
chloride, the same stuff many clothing cleaners 
now use for non-inflammable cleaning. This will 
remove everything down to and into the wood; 
then one must refill with some sort of filler be- 
fore going ahead with the refinishing. The old 
London oil finish will be fine, but a bit of filler 
makes this process a lot shorter and makes the 


job like new. 
Dr. G. R. H. (Indiana) 


Ans.—Many thanks for your kind suggestion. 
Other readers will undoubtedly profit by your 
experience. 

B. N. 


FACTORY-CYLINDER FOR SKEET 


For some time I have been considering buries 
a skeet gun, and now have reached a Maes where 
I am ready to “lay it on the line.” Having shot 
some 15 or 20 rounds of skeet with a friend’s 
Remington over-and-under skeet gun, I feel that 
this is the gun I am going to buy. Like it very 
much, But would like to have you settle the 
question of boring. Being of average height and 
weight, I find the standard stock dimensions O.K. 
My sole objective is to learn the correct choking 
for best scores at skeet with this gun. ‘ 

. D. A., Jr. (Ohio) 


Ans.—You say you want the best possible 
combination for the skeet field—but I suspect 
you also have in mind making your new Rem- 
ington over-and-under a game-gun, too. If you 
asked me what double-gun boring is best for the 
skeet field exclusively, I’d say unhesitatingly 
factory-cylinder in both barrels—that is, about 
45 per cent choke. However, the average man 
likes a little closer pattern in the upper barrel 
for field shooting. For quail shooting factory- 
cylinder in both barrels is just the ticket for the 
average fast shot—because here the two barrels 
are let off quickly on the rise, both birds being 
killed usually well within 30 to 35 yards. 

My way to do it, for my own personal use, 
would be to order the gun with two sets of 
barrels—the first pair of barrels both bored 
factory-cylinder for skeet, woodcock and quail 
shooting; the second pair of barrels bored im- 
proved —— right and modified choke left for 
general field shooting. And I suppose the ideal 
set-up would be to have still a third pair of 
barrels, both bored full choke for use on duck— 
and of course have all three pairs of barrels same 
26-inch length so that the gun always balances 
the same in your hands. : 

It is up to you to make your own choice. If 
forced to make a compromise, I’d say that factory- 
cylinder in the under barrel and modified choke 
in the upper barrel is probably the best bet. But 
there is no question at all (for skeet-field use ex- 
clusively and also for woodcock and quail shoot- 
ing) that factory-cylinder in both barrels is the 
smartest choice. 


B. N. 
(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Here, at last, are all the 
distinctive shooting qual- 
ities of the “vertical” 
double at extremely mod- 

















Consider these character- 


Single sighting plane to facili- 
tate fast, accurate pointing. 


Centered recoil . . . straight 
back. Barrels precisely in the 


Inthe Savage Over-and-Under, 
these advantages are intensi- 
ed, through fast action, con- 
tributed by accurately machin- 
fitted sears and ham- 
mers .. . and by excellent bal- 
ance, achieved by correct dis- 
tribution of weight. 


Much as you'll enjoy these fine 
shooting qualities, 
equally plod be a3 
pearance of the Savage Over- 
and-Under. Note the smooth, 
simple sweep of line . . . hand- 
some walnut stock and forearm 
blended perfectly into the trim 
receiver... creating true 
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Now’s a good time to study 
this newest product of Savage 
Master Gunmakers. Write for 
illustrated literature. 
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Give Yourself All the Breaks 


OU may regret it, you may view 

with alarm, or you may be down- 

right sore about it; whichever way 

you happen to look at it depends 
for the most part on your limitations 
as a skeet shooter. But the fact is—skeet 
today is not quite the fair-haired back- 
lots pastime which in its adolescence was 
idyllically referred to as an off-season gun 
game for the game-gun. 

As I say, whichever way you look at it 
makes a whale of a difference. If you are 
a crack shot and can score in the middle 
or high 90’s, then competitive match skeet 
is your oyster. On the other hand, if your 
target-busting ability 
doesn’t rate higher 
than 70 to 80 per cent 
of the targets you 
shoot at, then it is 
perfectly logical and 
justifiable for you to 
regard skeet as a:gen- 
tle pastime which af- 
fords excellent shotgun 
practice during those 
seasons of the year when 
. the law clamps down 
on grouse, quail, wood- 
cock, pheasant and rab- 
bit shooting. 

If you belong to this 
latter class of skeet 
shooters, the rule of the 
majority is on your 
side; because it is true 
that by far the larger 
percentage of the esti- 
mated 50,000 skeet 
gunners in this coun- 
try regard skeet pure- 
ly as a week-end di- 
version and as bully 
shotgun practice in the off-hunt- 
ing seasons. : 

But here’s the joker: Let any 
one among this large and demo- 
cratic majority of skeet shooters 
start cracking them in the high 
80’s or low 90’s and, bingo! it is 
like giving a lion cub a taste of 
blood. From then on you can bet the last 
sou in the old sock that our hero’s hopes 
and aspirations will be pointed definitely 
in the direction of competitive match 
skeet—and nothing but. 

To want to beat somebody—to want to 
excel in some particular line, whether 
sport or business—this is a very human 
trait, of which each of us has a plentiful 

supply. And when we can beat someone 


Match skeet today is a 
specialized game 


at doing a thing superlatively well—and 
also have an official record made of our 
triumph, as in a big-time registered skeet 
match—believe me, this is balm to the 
ego, stroking to the cat’s back and preen- 
ing to the peacock’s feathers, all rolled 
into one. 

What I mean is—as soon as a skeet 
shooter gets good enough, then he is al- 
most sure to discard the old idea upon 


Competent gunsmiths apply the Muzzle-Bandage 
idea to .410 pump and 28-ga. over-and-under 


which skeet was founded and 
jump with both feet into the pud- 
dle of match skeet—hoping to 
high heaven he can make a splash 
big enough to wet the panties of 
all fellow competitors. 
And as soon as this happy (or 
otherwise) ambition hits our ris- 
ing young skzet shooter, does he continue 
popping away with the old field gun? Not 
on your life. 

If he is a real smart guy—and invariably 
he is—he begins seriously to think of and use 
the “things” that give him all the breaks. 

For instance, if he has been shooting a 
20- or 16-gauge, and can possibly manage 
anything heavier, straightway he will go 
to a 12-gauge gun—simply because the 


12-gauge throws approximately 73 more 
No. 9 pellets than the 16-gauge and 146 
more pellets than the, 20-gauge—which of 
course permits our hero to widen his tar- 
get-busting shot-spread to cylinder pat- 
tern; whereas with the smaller-bore he 
was forced to throttle down his shot- 
spread to improved cylinder, or possibly 
narrower pattern, in order to get ample 
density with the lighter shot-load. 

Also, if our hero is a single-barrel re- 
peating-gun shooter, he will presumably 
go in for a muzzle attachment—because 
this schnozzle boopadoop not only permits 
the throwing of cylinder patterns, but also 

smooths up the fre- 
quently-ragged edge of 
the cylinder 
pattern. 
However, 
the two 
strongest ad- 
vantages he 
gets from said muzzle 
attachment are: (1) 
An easy eye-catcher, 
provided by the en- 
largement at the muz- 
zle, which aids in quick 
sighting and improved 
coordination; and (2) 
increased weight at the 
muzzle, which has a 
steadying effect and 
also helps counteract 
the tendency to over- 
shoot. 


HEN it comes 

to the  small- 
bore skeet matches, 
take a squint at the 
shotgun muzzle im- 
provements illustrated on this page. 

The chief drawback to the small-bore 
shotgun (particularly the over-and-under 
and single-tube repeater) is that the slim 
tubes are difficult to ‘see—unless a maf 
pays too much attention to his gun. 

The over-and-under shown is a 28 
gauge belonging to Gail Borden of New 
York; the single barrel an M42 Win- 
chester .410 with ribbed barrel belonging 
to Frank Kelly, captain of the 1936 All 
America. Work done by N. Y. gunsmiths 
Bob Jenkinson and Bob Sparr respectively. 

These Muzzle Bandage variations are 
exhibited here as evidence that the smart 
boys in the skeet game do everything they 
possibly can to give themselves all the 
breaks—because match skeet, like it of 
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ANY CHOKE YOU WANT 
—INSTANTLY! 


The NEW SUPER 
POLY CHOKE 
NOW $16! 







Ask For 
Folder FS 









Fit the 
pattern to 
your shooting 
with a POLY 
CHOKE! Instantly adjusted with the 
fingers to any choke wanted. No loose 
pieces, no change in center of impact. 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 
FRANKLIN AVE. HARTFORD, CONN. 


BM, (al x YOUR TARGET: 
a WPSWING WASTons FREE! 














NEW Featherweight Jacket 
for Summer=Now in COLORS 


Improve your score when temperatures soar—with the 
new extra-lightweight O. N. Ford Jacket with belted 
back, bellows sleeves, supported pockets and other special 
features. The very smartest for the sport! .. . Maroon or 
Green Featherweight Twill—$7.50. Reg. Model Tan— 
read od dealer can’t supply, 

Two order direct... . 
Eve, Shooter’s Vest, “* 
RR (, (ills.). Dealers: write promptly. 
THE ROEHM-ROEHM CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 




































FOR BETTER SHOOTING— 
EYE PROTECTION 
use the 

BELZ SKEET GLAS 
Trap, Skeet, Pistol, Rifle & Hunting 

For all-around outdoor use, 
BELZ] POLARIZED GLASSES 
eo Clear Underwater Vision 

5 Days’ 


5 s’ Trial Plano Glasses 
Write for booklet desired. 


. 
W. H. BELZ, INC., Opticians, 2A East 44 St., N. Y. C. 














m CUTTS 
73° COMPENSATOR 


od 
, pemceed 


Provides what the shooter 
has always wanted 


On every shot, the Compensator throws an 
even, uniform pellet pattern without breaks 
or blows—a pattern that kills to the out- 
side edge. It develops the most accurate 
skeet shooting, is deadly on game, and 
leaves no cripples. Read the illustrated book- 
let sent on request. For single barrel guns, 
single shot repeating and autoloading. 12, 
16, 20, 28, and 410 ga. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


















‘a Individually 
CUSTOM tailored for 
MADE comfort, ser- 
Gabardine back, funder-arts 
SKEET ther lined, ‘Send 


JACKET 
$14.50 plete outdoor line, 
\ 515-8 Madison Ave., Now York, N. Y. 


* 
ts Hew aud 
Glare ! 
s 
Nature, sport and hunting field glasses: 
all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 
Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 
croscopes and magnifiers $1 upward. Com- 


Passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. 
Catalog Free. Gums ] approval, Address 
ox C. 


LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 



























not, is a specialized game for special guns 
—to such an extent today that the aver- 
age game gun may no longer be regarded 
as the 100-per-cent-correct skeet gun. 

For instance—where is there any sound 
reason for having any difference at all 
between right and left barrel chokes in a 
double gun to be used on the skeet field? 
Yet we see so-called skeet guns of the 
double-barrel variety invariably choked 
with the No. 1 skeet boring on the right 
and the No. 2 skeet choke on the left— 
which in other words means nothing but 
improved-cylinder right and practically 
modified choke left. 

One of the amusing sights common on 
the average skeet field, even today, is to 
see an otherwise sensible shooter switch- 
ing over his selective single trigger to fire 
the left or narrower-pattern barrel on the 
more difficult outgoing target. 

If only he could get it through his kopf 
that the open-pattern barrel is the correct 
one to use here; because the more-open 
right barrel gives the shooter his best 
chance for scoring a hit. Moreover, the 
open No. 1 skeet choke barrel is entirely 
adequate (as far as pattern density is con- 
cefned) for taking the target cleanly as 
far out as 35 yards. 

In fact, if the double-gun shooter wishes 
to give himself all the breaks, he should 
specify to the factory that both barrels on 
his double skeet gun shall be bored fac- 
tory cylinder, or about 45 per cent choke. 
For after all, skeet targets are broken well 
within 25 yards, or should be—and at 25- 
yard range the 12-gauge factory-cylinder 
pattern is absolutely sure of 10,000 (or 
as many more as you like) kills in a 
row, provided only that the gun is pointed 
where it should be pointed. 

Where the shooter’s inescapable and 
unavoidable error does enter in—though 
perhaps no more frequently than two or 
three times in a 100-target match, that 
wide and welcome factory-cylinder pattern 
will have enough spread to catch the tar- 
get and clip it for a “dead’—and these 
two or three “shaky” targets in the 100- 
bird match are the saucers that usually 
decide Who’s Who in our big-time com- 
petitive skeet matches today, make no mis- 
take about that. 

— Bos NICHOLS 


THE 9TH LORDSHIP 


UNE 25th, 26th and 27th 

are the datgs set this year 
for the 9th annual Great East- 
ern and National Telegraphic 
Skeet Championship, usually 
referred to as the Lordship 
Shoot—the oldest classic in 
skeetdom. The club winning 
the shoulder-to-shoulder team 
championship at Lordship 
will gain possession, for a 
year, of the coveted Lordship 
Cup, put up by Eltinge War- 
ner, publisher of Fretp & 
StrREAM, back in 1933. The 
cup has been held one year 
each by the following clubs: 
Waltham Gun Club, Waban, Mass., 1933; 
Red Lion Team of Los Angeles, 1934; 
Roseland (N.J.) Skeet Club Team, 1935; 
and Loantaka Skeet Club Team No. 1 of 
Morristown, N. J., 1936.” 

Roy C. Swan, general chairman of the 
Lordship Shoot, 939 Barnum Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn., expects over three hun- 
dred shooters from all parts of the country 
to compete at this year’s Lordship—plus 
a gallery of possibly five thousand. 

Any team or individual shooter plan- 
ning to be in attendance at Lordship for 
the first time should communicate with 
Mr. Swan at the above address. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 














SKEET SHELLS 


pe af up your 12, 16, 20 or 28-gauge skeet 
shooting—or your practice at hand-trap 
clay birds, for coming hunting—with Win- 
chester Rangers. K. C. Miller, of Tyler, Texas, 
shot Rangers in setting his remarkable 1936 
world’s 12-gauge skeet record of 497 x 500. 

In .410 gauge, use Winchester Super Speeds. 
When the same K. C. Miller cracked out his 
phenomenal .410-gauge skeet record of 100 x 
100, winning the 1936 National Small-Gauge. 
Individual Championship, that’s what he used. 

Winchester shells are there with speed. 
Lightning quick ignition, and standard 
velocities accurately maintained. And they 
are dependable—have to be, to make such 
scores as Miller’s. 


SPEED CARTRIDGES 


INON-MERCURIC] 





N rifle cartridges, the world’s fastest, by long odds, 

is the Winchester Super Speed .220 Swift—the 
cartridge in the foreground of the group shown here- 
with. This hot baby steps along at 4,140 feet per 
second! More than % faster than most cartridges 
and at the same time it also is there with amazing 
accuracy. Shooters report 10-shot 100-yard groups 
of less than 2 inches. Another new fast stepper with 
fine accuracy is the Winchester Super Speed .219 
Zipper. Plenty of other fast ones, in popular modern 
calibers. Get yours and practice up for Fall big 
game hunting. 

For FREE Winchester Shot Shell folder and Pocket 
Catalog of Winchester Guns and Ammunition, please 
address Dept. 5-C. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO.. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
ee 
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PROTECT 





YOUR GUNS 


Since 1894 sportsmen have used 3-In-One Oil to clean 
gun barrels, inside and out, to prevent rust and pit- 
ting—tokeep working parts in tip-top shape—because 
3-In-One Oil resists gumming and does not evaporate. 


3-IN-QONE OIL 


LUBRICATES:CLEANS*PREVENTS RUST 











| WEAVER RIFLE SCOPES): 


$4.75 to $11.70 


A telescope sight for any purpose. In- 
dividual focus for any eyes. Micro- 
meter click internal adjustments. Alloy 
steel, rigid, one piece mount. TARGET 
doit Baa with hunting scope 
stren 










gth. 
Write Dept. 2 for free literature — 











and New 
HAWK CALL 





destructible 
oney back. 


Guaranteed World's Best 
Your money back if these calls don't do the business—if 
they aren’t the most effective calls you've ever used. Easy 

* to blow. Nati range. Non metal reed which absolutely 

can't stick. Stay in perfect tune. So er. =~ can write yourown guarantee 

if not aatiahed get m ‘ice $1 each, postpaid. Canada, $1.10. 


3 & M MBG. CO., 124 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 











Model B .22 long rifie. Model C .22 short 
—high speed and regular. 6%” or 4%” 
heavy barrel, small bore. Built by gun ex- 


perts. guaranteed. Send for folder. ' 
HIGH ST. MFG. CO., 165 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 








Improves your shooting! 







King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—Skeet, 
Trap. Rifle 
and Revolver. 
Send for cat- 


alog. 
F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





ONLY BENJAMIN HAS THE GENUINE SAFE 


COMPRESSED 
AIR PISTOL 


Ti l- 
+ Single Shot_with Bolt 
22 or BB Price $7.50. Holster $1.75. 177 
Single Shot Air Rifies $7. Shot BB Air 

Rifle $6.00— hot BB Repeater Air Ri 

~/- ul 

for 
N. 


is As art 


me 






Broadway, i. Levis, Mo,, U.S.A. 





I’M ASKING YOU! 
(Continued from page 83) 


storage warehouses throughout the lines 
of flight—not half a county here and there 
as a refuge, but small stopping places 
where there is natural food and where 
ducks can rest. 

Huge refuges may save a few ducks, 
but the idea behind duck conservation is 
duck shooting, and large refuges promote 
permanent boarders. Warehouses of com- 
paratively small acreages should dot the 
lines of migratory flight. 

The duck hunter is the consumer, and 
the amount of goods he may consume de- 
pends upon the factory production plus the 
care and distribution of the product, and 
don’t forget that word “distribution.” By 
artificial feeding, properly administered, 
wildfowl can be scattered. Without it, they 
are going to gang up where natural food 
exists ; and if you know your duck-hunting 
country, these spots are few and far be- 
tween after the birds leave the north. 
Concentration means slaughter, starvation 
or disease. 

I have before me a letter from a friend 
placing his estimate at 100,000 ducks 
which died on one shallow lake in Utah of 
the duck sickness last year. Can’t some- 
thing be done about this? 

Every year thousands of birds are sacri- 
ficed to floating oil along our coasts. Sure, 
there is a law against this pollution, but 
it happens year after year. If 100,000 
ducks died on one lake in Utah, how long 
will it take to re-establish that many birds 
by prohibiting shooting before seven o’clock 
in the morning? 

If the output of our factories is heavily 
curtailed by crows, shouldn’t something be 
done about it? If the drainage of marsh- 
land which has gone on, unabated, ever 
since the country was settled up is to be 
permitted from now on, can we expect to 
continue shooting ducks? If the Federal 
Government—Project No. 996402%4— 
turns loose an army of unemployed to 
drain marshes on the pretext of mosquito 
control, will that help the ducks? 

If clubs and hotels in San Francisco, 
New Orleans, Chicago, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York and elsewhere serve 
wild ducks to customers who are “right,” 
how does that make the law-abiding duck 
hunter feel? When it is a known and 
admitted fact that ducks are being trapped 
wholesale by market hunters in a great 
many sections of the United States, don’t 
you want to lower the legal bag limit 
from ten to, say, five? 


EAD the article by Nash Buckingham 
in the February issue of American 
Forests. He tells of commercial duck clubs 
that sell ducks on the wing to the highest 
bidder. Maybe we should cut the season 
down to fifteen days instead of thirty, so 
that the legitimate gunner—the fellow 
who likes a day in the field better than 
anything else in the world—will have to 
bear the brunt of our so-called duck-con- 
servation measures. 

A lot of fellows may read this article 
and disagree with me, but I am not wor- 
ried in the slightest. I’ll place my case 
with the real duck hunter—the man who 
knows his waterfowl and would lay aside 
his gun and never shoot another shell if 
he felt it was necessary in order to save 
the ducks. 

The only man who will cheer for the 
present restrictions is the honest begin- 
ner who hasn’t traveled along far enough 
to know what it is all about, or who has 
never had the opportunity. I have con- 
fidence in this man. If he weighs the evi- 
dence, he’ll vote right. 

Then there is the selfish fellow who is 
not a hunter and who perhaps never will 
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be. He may not even live in a duck coun. 
try, but he doesn’t want anyone to 
more ducks than he can in his own beat 
yard. The most he ever killed in one 
day was two. He feels sure that if the 
bag limit were cut down to four maybe 
sometime he will be lucky enough to get 
three. 

What are we going to do about it? J 
don’t know. I’m asking you. 

This morning I read about the great 
Wildlife Conference, held in St. Louis 
According to the papers, a thousand dele. 
gates gathered to wave the flag and cheer, 
This thousand were supposed to represent 
several million. They elected Mr. Darling 
president. Not only sportsmen joined in 
this meeting to save wildlife, but all types 
and kinds of organizations. According to 
the press, it was proposed that the Presj- 
dent set aside Restoration Week, during 
which dinners would be given in all parts 
of the nation and fund-raising drives 
would gather together much coin of the 
realm. One speaker predicted that the 
women’s organizations would be the lead- 
ing factor in the drives. 

Some way, somehow, I am just a little 
apprehensive when I read about the active 
part the ladies are going to take in restor- 
ing duck shooting. Wildfowling has al- 
ways been a man’s game, and some of the 
ladies may become overexercised concern- 
ing the fate of the dear little ducks and 
demand a completely closed season. I sin- 
cerely pray that this new organization 
will not get out of hand and that Mr. 
Darling will be able to control its activities 
in the interest of legitimate field sports, 


IHE newspaper reports from the St. 

Louis meeting sound fine, but I have 
lived a long time and read about many 
conservation meetings. There was the big 
Recreation Conference called by President 
Coolidge, and there have been dozens of 
National Game Conferences, Izaak Walton 
League Conventions, wildfowl dinners 
and similar shindigs. Unless my memory 
plays me tricks, at each and ewery one of 
these auspicious occasions the ducks have 
been saved. Resolutions have been passed, 
plans have been made and the flag has 
been waved. 

With the blaring of the trumpets still 
in their ears, the boys start for home, 
satisfied they have done a good job. Once 
back in the old home town, they get busy 
at their respective jobs, and away down in 
Washington some man appointed by some 
Secretary of Agriculture adds a few more 
restrictions to the code of ethics under 
which the duck hunter must operate if he 
is a law-abiding citizen. 

No foolin’, fellows! It’s just as bad as 
that. Don’t take my word for it. Look 
into things yourself and find out just how 
the regulations are made and who makes 
them. There used to be an Advisory Board 
with which the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey consulted before laws were changed. 
This Board was made up of game commis- 
sioners and sportsmen from all sections of 
the country. But bureaucratic Washington 
abolished the Board a few years ago. 

What are we going to do about it? I 
don’t know. Maybe we might insist that 
the Advisory Board be reestablished in- 
stead of having one bureau or one mam 
cram down our throats laws that don't 
save ducks. 

Every duck law should have a sound 
conservation basis. Every sportsman 
should obey all game laws. Every mam- 
jack should put his shoulder to the wheel 
and help this new Wildlife Federation, 
And he should help guide the activities of 
the organization toward more ducks 
more duck shooting. The last two breed- 
ing seasons have been favorable, and ducks 
are on the increase in spite of wholesale 
violations. Let’s take care of them! 
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N a case recently decided in a Penn- 

sylvania court it has once more been 

made very clear that dogs have cer- 

tain definite rights, just as have their 
owners, that must be respected. Even when 
a dog is trespassing, while following game, 
no property owner may set himseif up as 
judge and jury on the spot and arbitrarily 
hand out a death sentence to the offending 
canine. If he does so he will find himself 
in a tangle with the law, subject to a fine 
and the necessity of recompensing the 
owner of the dog he has killed—if any 
money payment can be considered recom- 
pense for the loss of such a friend. 

The latest word on this subject is from 
the little town of Media where P. C. Bel- 
field, Jr. won a suit against a George 
Lister as a result of the latter’s killing 
Belfield’s setter. We'll let Mr. Belfield 
tell the story himself: 

“The upland game 
season opened on Friday, 
November first in Penn- 
sylvania in 1935. My 
brother John and I were 
very anxious to get out 
and try my English set- 
ter bitch, ‘Lucky Lady’ 
that I had just gotten 
back from two months’ 
training in Virginia. On 
the afternoon of the first 
day we took her out on 
my father’s property, 
which consists of about 
twenty acres of ground 
with some very good 
cover, where she found 
and pointed two pheas- 
ants and a woodcock for 
us. 

“Monday morning the 
fourth, John and I were 
out about seven o'clock 
for an hour’s hunt before 
going to work. We start- 

out on a neighbor’s 
farm and ‘Lucky Lady’ 
found two woodcock in 
about fifteen minutes. We then cut back to 
my Dad’s property to work out our re- 
Maining time. ‘Lucky’ who was a wide- 
Tanging dog was out in front about one 
undred yards working nicely. She left our 
property and headed into a strip of stand- 
ing corn belonging to one George Lister. 
Although the ground was not posted I 
didn’t want ‘Lucky’ in there so I whistled 
her back. She circled through the corn and 
Tan right through a flock of Lister’s chick- 
ens that were feeding in the field. 


“Stop Kicking My Dog Around” 


Dogs have real rights 
according to the law 


“Chickens flew in every direction 
squawking and hopping up in the air. I 
whistled to ‘Lucky’ again and she headed 
back toward us. Just then Lister hearing 
the commotion rushed out of his house 
with a shotgun and blazed away at ‘Lucky’ 
who was then well on her way back to me. 
The minute he shot she cried out and fell 
and then turned and crawled toward him. 
My brother and I were unaware of his in- 
tentions until he had shot and hit the dog. 

“We then shouted at him not to kill the 
dog and started over. He cursed us and 
threatened to give us the same thing if we 
came on his property. By then ‘Lucky’ had 


“I don’t think he’ll ever be much of a bird dog.” 


crawled all the way back to him and he 
beat her over the head with the barrel of 
his gun. Why we didn’t fill him full of 
lead, I don’t know, but I’m glad now we 
didn’t as that would have made things 
worse. 

“We returned to the house and I called 
the police and had him arrested. Before a 
magistrate’s hearing that night he claimed 
that my dog had been killing his chickens 
but at the time of his arrest he was unable 
to produce any wounded or dead chickens. 
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The magistrate fined him $100 for illegally 
killing the dog. He appealed the case at 
once, but before Judge Fronefield in the 
Media, Penna., courthouse, he was found 
guilty as charged. 

“I then brought civil action, suing him 
for $500. The jury deliberated some six or 
seven hours after which it finally awarded 
me $200 

“The man is a laborer in a factory ina 
nearby town and has not very much money 
so I will probably be a long while collect- 
ing my judgment, but the important thing 
is that he was found guilty of illegally kill- 
ing the dog and fined.” 

Lister appealed the verdict and we are 
happy to say that he lost again. The judge 
in the Court of Common Pleas of Dela- 
ware County, Penna., ruled out the techni- 
cality on which a new trial was asked. It 
is difficult to believe that 
a human being could 
treat a dog as inhumanly 
as was done_jn this case 
but at least a satis- - 
faction to know that 
such actions are punish- 
ed by the courts. 


HE Lister decision 

only makes more 
binding the legal prece- 
dent which was set in 
the famous E. J. Fenton 
case back in 1897, in 
Missouri. Here the Judge 
ruled that a dog in the 
pursuit of game has the 
right of way. And it 
doesn’t require him to 
be able to read “No 
Trespassing” signs. 

The complainant in 
this case, E. J. Fenton, 
of Rushville, Mo., was 
out hunting one January 
day with a pack of hounds 
owned by himself and 
his brother, N. R. Fen- 
ton. The dogs picked up 
the trail of a fox and in following it crossed 
the land of J. M. Bisel. Bisel’s son William, 
a worthy lad of 22, chose this as an excuse 
to kill two of the dogs with a rifle. Bisel 
claimed that the two dogs shot had been 
killing his sheep, although it was known 
that cur dogs had been responsible. The 
remainder of Fenton’s pack continued the 
chase and caught the fox in a quarry on 
Bisel’s property. 

Mr. Fenton brought a suit against Bisel 
for $200 for the loss of his hounds. The 
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When you feed TI-O-GA you’re sure your dog gets 
every mineral, vitamin, enzyme, amino acid, and 
nutrient required to maintain organs, bones, nerves, 
teeth, coat, muscles and energy. TI-O-GA contains 
12 ingredients, each selected as a known, rich source 
of some vitally important elements. You can depend 
on the knowledge back of TI-O-GA. Itis the result 
of genuine biological research, long experience at 
our own large kennels, and contacts with leading 
breeders. You can be sure to avoid deficiencies in 
your dog’s ration when you feed TI-O-GA. 4 


en Inc., Division of Tioga Mills, Inc. 7 
Waver rly, N. 
booklet ‘‘Tests and Testimo- 2 
nials’”’ which gives informative ry on the feed- ’ 
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JOYEUSE JOE 


Premier—pointer sire 
at the Bates Kennels. 
In six generations his 
ancestors have won in 
field trials 156 times, 
and have produced 602 
winners which have 
been placed 1750 times, 
thefinding, pointingand 
handling of upland game birds won those places. 
* We have two litters of puppies by him out of bitches 
equally well bred, at $20. each. 
M. BATES 

Ellensburg, Washington 
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{1 and Maple Street 











POINTER PUPS 


Outstanding ane pups; whelped January 2, 1937. 
Sire JAKE’S STYLISH DOCTOR, he a producing son 
< MUSCLE SHOALS JAKE. Pups’ dam daughter of 

CH, as FERRIS and granddaughter of CH. 
DAPPLE JOE, she high-class bitch. Pups marked 
white, liver and ticked, some white and orange, good 
pointer type and field qualities and extra good pointer 
pups in excellent health. Write for picture and _ five 
generations breeding. $25.00 each, real bargains. Pups 


snicged and sold on approval. 
HOWARD W. HALL MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 











German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported. 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler, The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder, 


OR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 














FOR SALE 


German Shorthair Pointer Puppies 
Registered. Whelped May 22, 1937 
Matron Wanda Gale Wyn. F. D. S. B. and A. 
K. C. Sire—Kronos Von Habichtshof, import- 
ed prize yee, registered Germany, Switzer- 
land, U. S. Dd. B. and A. K. C. Ask for 

prices for hier at weaning time. 
Dr. Dean W. Myers Ann Arbor, Mich. 











defendant obtained a change of venue to 
the DeKalb Bloomington — before 
Justice of the Peace, J. E. Horn. 

When Fenton won the judgment for the 
entire amount claimed Bisel appealed to 
the Circuit Court of Buchanan County be- 
fore A. M. Woodson but lost again. Bisel 
still wasn’t willing to give up. Following 
another appeal the verdict was finally con- 
firmed and $20.16 interest was added to 
the sum. Altogether it cost Bisel $1000 to 
defend himself, in addition to the judg- 
ment assessed, and to learn that the courts 
do not favor those who indiscriminately 
murder dogs. Tracy Lewis 





Rowan A. Greer, Jr.’s setter, Rebel, shows 
plenty of style at an early age. 


THE BROWN DOG.TICK 


HERE’ S nothing new under the 

sun,” they say—but that isn’t always 
true. The brown dog-tick is a case in 
point. I’ve just heard of it for the first 
time in a letter from the well-known au- 
thority, William G. Davis of Washington, 
D. C., who says: 

“Your good article in the June issue says 
that pine oil dip will kill ‘persistent ticks.’ 
That should be sufficient, but I would like 
to be sure whether it covers the brown 
dog-tick, since I have been investigating 
this species recently for a trainer friend 
in Georgia. The very troublesome brown 
dog-tick is found in Florida and Texas, 
but is being spread, as in the case of my 
friend whose kennels are now infested 
through dogs shipped him from Florida. 

“The brown dog-tick is not usually 
picked up in the woods and fields—as most 
ticks are—and so is not referred to as wild; 
but it frequents buildings such as kennels, 
also the house. A party living in Texas 
and who had pet dogs in the house told me 
of his experience, after his dogs had in- 
fested the house. It was some job to get 
rid of them. Fortunately, the brown dog- 
tick—so far as known at present—is not a 
carrier of Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 
But the wild ticks one picks up around 
Washington do, and there have been sev- 
eral deaths here from spotted fever follow- 
ing tick bites. Was out in the country 
today and picked off a tick. When it warms 
up there will be more picking. To do their 
work they have to get a hold of from four 
to six hours. Not all of these ticks, you 
understand, are carriers; they have to bite 
an infected person. 

“My trainer friend who appealed to me 
reported that coal oil would not kill these 
ticks, which I had identified through speci- 
mens I had him send me. Coal oil will kill 
them, however; but it takes more coal oil 
than is safe to associate with a dog. The 
Bureau of Entomology says that the an- 
swer to the brown dog-tick is a coal-tar 
creosote dip, which can be purchased com- 
mercially. If the pine oil dip you mention 
is effective, I feel sure there are many 
who will be glad to know of it.” 

Any information on this subject will be 
welcomed. Horace Lyte 
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AT HOME 


EASY HOME With the “No Guess” Pulvex 


sules, you need know nothing 
about worms, yet you can 
our dog at home... 


METHOD 


RIDS DOGS tively free him of tape, round anj 


hook worms . . . without gassing 
gagging or harmful effects. 
’ Protect your dog aaninds low in 
ROUND worming or your unfamiliar 


AND HOOK worms; use Pulvex Capeulea, a 


= complete treatment inal 
ge that expels all three 

of worms. In Popry or adult 

75c. Atall pet, drug wad dept. steal 
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WANTED 





Shooting Dogs 


Give your dogs a square deal. Finest 
food, individual attention, personal train- 
ing. Pay when satisfied. 

E. G. CURTIS 


R. I. Box 212 Princess Anne, Md. 








Force Retrieving 


Specializing on Spaniels and all breeds of 
retrievers. Land and water training. All 
faults corrected, Also have good grounds 
and plenty of Quail for training Pointers 
and Setters. I have had years of experience. 
Know how and will take good care of your dog. 


JACK GORDON, Levy, Ark. 








DOG TRAINER 


Have your youngsters here early for work on Cock. 
Setters, Pointers, Retrievers and Spaniels carefully 
handled for close brush shooting. Three Trainers. 30 
years experience as Trainer, Hunter & Guide. Patrons 
Thos. A. Yawkey, Senator Frederick Hale, Rex Beach, 


Address E. N. Atherton, New Gloucester, Me. 
Ship to Danville Junction, Me. 
Tel. No. New Gloucester, 19-2-1. 








Have us force break your pointers, setters 
and retrievers and correct their faults during 
the summer and condition them for your 
early fali shooting by the 

Grady W. Smith System 

The Most Complete Course Known 
GRADY W. SMITH TRAINING KENNELS 

Holly Springs, Miss. 





TRAINER WANTED 


Man who can really train close work- 
ing Gun Dogs—Not Field Trial Dogs. 
Permanent position for man who can 
produce results. 


ELIAS (ELCOVA) VAIL 
Freedom Plains Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











A MATTER 
OF DIVIDENDS 


Edwin Knapp, who raises fine setters in 
Waverly, N. Y., writes: “Your magazine 
has certainly paid me great dividends. 
From the last month’s ad, my first this year, 
I closed eight sales and received many 
good inquiries. I have advertised in many 
magazines, and have received many in- 
uiries, but find that I close the most sales 
rom my Field & Stream inquiries. I am 
enclosing a change of Lm 4 for the May 
issue, as some litters are © eaned out, and 
others are coming along.” 


If you have good dogs to sell you can 
obtain as excellent results from FIELD & 
STREAM as did Mr. Knapp. 
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BREAKING SHOT 


SOMETIMES wish I didn’t take quite 
I so much interest in the dog work when | 
hunting; I know I have been out with fel- | 
lows who have had a wonderful time— | 
when I haven’t. The reason is that if these | 
fellows have shot well and have found | 
enough game, they’re made happy. On | 
many an occasion I’ve actually envied them 
—hecause sloppy dog work can utterly ruin 
a day for me, regardless of the game found, 
or the shooting. 

I expect that for the few of us who are 
that foolish over perfect performance, there 
is nothing that can come closer to making 
or marring a hunt than whether or not a 


Helps Save Your Puppies 


A new scientific development! A liquid 

food made like bitches’ milk in balance of 

food elements. New findings of science 

show that many foods do not contain 

enough vitamins. WEEN liberally pro- 

vides the vitamins and minerals needed 
for sturdy normal growth and health. Prepared 
by scientists with years of experience making 
milk products, 


SEND 25c FOR TRIAL SHIPMENT 


EASY TO USE. No bothersome mixing. Just pour it out. 
Puppies go for it. Keeps indefinitely. e FOR ORPHAN 
PUPPIES. Feed WEEN frequently from nursing bottle or 
dish. e FOR WEANED PUPPIES. Puppies never lose a 
day when removed from the mother if WEEN is used. Pour 
over solid food as dog gets older. e FOR LARGE LITTERS. 
Supplement mother’s milk with WEEN. e FOR NURSING 
BITCHES. Feed WEEN with her other food. It will stimu- 
AND YOUNG ate milk flow. ¢ Get our trial offer of 2 cans for 25 cents. 
DOGS Shipped postpaid— try it— convince yourself. Satisfaction 

sf guaranteed or money refunded. Free literature, write today. 


LIFE PRODUCTS, INC., 4612 PROSPECT AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 





A LIQUID FOOD 
TO REPLACE 
BITCHES’ MILK 
FOR PUPPIES 








: nglish Setters GLOVER’S 
CERTAINLY 
DOES THE 


TRICK 


of Debonair 


Partridges choose strange places. D. FE. 
Belcher’s Feelcrest Lady Muddy on point 
in the yard of Maine lumber mill 


dog is steady to shot and wing. And, boys, 
it’s a problem, sure enough! It’s easy 
enough to steady a dog to shot and wing in 
workouts. It’s still simple when you shoot | 
over them, if you don’t aim to kill—and 
where you’re watching the dog as you 
shoot in the air. But when you walk up be- 
hind a point and then go in to flush game, 
with your mind centered on shooting and 
making feathers fly, then you are inviting 
trouble unless you adhere rigidly to the 
utmost precautions. 

When birds begin to fall in front of a 
dog, his every inclination is to get to them. 
I have seen many a dog which would re- 
main beautifully steady if you just killed 
one bird at a time—but which simply 


Beautiful youngsters and puppies sired the Great 
Show Champion Hepler’s i, F of Debonair and Pa- 
tron of Debonair, out of select Brood Matrons sired by 
Champions, Perfect development, condition and deli 
Oe as id . Service to J. F. 


rices $40 an 
to 5. 
E. B. McINTYRE, Silver Porieg, 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W. 


English Setters 
SIRES—CHAMPION 
Buddy D, and_ other 
famous Show and Field 
Winners. DAMS—My 
Bench and Field Win- 
pas Matrons. RESULT 


Glover’s Worm Medicines have been used by 
leading Dog Fanciers for over 60 years. Theyare 
safe, sure. In capsule form for Round Worms, 
Hook Worms and Tape Worms. Also Vermi- 
fuge in liquid form. Insist on GLOVER’S. 


GLOVER’S GZ) \oulle Ulin 


Positively KILLS FLEAS and LICE 
Guaranteed to rid your pet of Fleas and Lice. Special 
parchment-lined sifter to rotects against atmos- 
phere. No talcum filler added. 35¢ can. 

GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA SOAP contains 
special medication. It also kills fleas and lice. Removes 


Maryland 





this fall. Priced at $25 
and up. 
EDWIN KNAPP, STONEWAY, WAVERLY, N. Y. 








couldn’t stand it if you would make a dou- 
ble—or if two partners would shoot to- 
gether and drop three or four. It seems to 
be a case of enough’s enough, but they can’t 
stand more than that. These are some sug- 
gestions if steadiness to shot and wing 
mean enough to you to stick to them: 

Never break shot yourself without ex- 
pecting the dog to follow your bad exam- 
ple. Never allow your shooting partner 
to break shot—and don’t hunt with one who 
can’t control himself. Never hunt your 
steady dog with one which isn’t equally 
steady—whether it’s yours or someone 
else’s. Never rush up to a point ; and do not 
put up birds and shoot without first quietly 
but firmly cautioning the dog with the 
command, “Whoa.” Never let the dog go 
forward after you have shot, until you have 
given him the command. 

A rigid following of these suggestions 
without fear or favor will be helpful. The 
result of complete steadiness will still be 
difficult enough to have and to hold when 
youre hunting, But the greater satisfac- 
tion of shooting over an absolutely steady 
dog will make all the pains in the world 
worth while. There is ‘nothing else to 
match it in performance perfection—be- 
cause there is nothing else in dog perform- 
ance so difficult to maintain at a perma- 
nently high standard. If it doesn’t mean 
enough to you, don’t bother. But if it does 
mean enough, don’t permit any careless- 
ness either on your part, or that of your 
Partner, to spoil your dog. Hols 








English Setter Puppies 


Whelped April 12, 1937, sired by Ted’s Blue Ghost; 
dam, Knighthoed Joy, she by Roy Kelley X Vie's 
Flapper. Three males and three females,stwo white and 
orange, four white and black. They are real field type 
and in perfect condition. Will ship for approval, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Price: $15.00 each. All papers’ 
furnished for registration, 


Cc. W. TUTTLE 


Ina, Illinois 











English Setter Puppies 


Bred from prize-winning stock, com- 
bining beauty, type, intelligence and 
hunting ability. Will make dogs you 
will be proud to own. Send for photos 
and full particulars. 


H. J. HENDERSON 





Aqueduct Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 


doggy odor. 
FREE! 48-page DOG BOOK complete with Symptom 
Chart, Also by our Veterinarian. Write for 
your free copy today to 


GLOVERS 


Dept. 2—462 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 








High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are carefully trained 
and thoroughly experienced in the field, have dogs 
trained to hunt both close and wide, with and without 
papers. Price very reasonable, shipped for trial, see 
one, try it before you buy. Also sold on time payment. 
esis 8 delay, send for our prices and other information 
to-day. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN. 








NEW! 
“TRAINO’' 


The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
’ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 


Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
cible to make. I get better results with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever apr W. Suita 


used, 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 


Worn reversed, it acts as 


guard against bites, etc. A 


leader and check collar in one. By MAIL PosTPaID, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 


FREEMAN LLOYD 


515 Madison Ave., New York City 





$27.50 


s ; 
Give your dog a break! “= 
Your dog gives you his best—- VW 
J him the protection of a roomy 
uffalo’’ Portable Yard, Write for 
descriptive Booklet 85-G. 
f BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. Sotraco ny 





OAK GROVE KENNELS 
Ina, Illinois 
Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained Pointers 
and Setters. Young dogs and puppies. Also high 
class coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox 
hounds. Rabbit hounds and Beagles. Prices rea- 
sonable. All dogs shipped for trial, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Descriptive lists and prices on re- 
quest. Please state kind of dog interested in. 








FALL PROSPECTS 


A few English Setters and Pointers—Nicely 
Started—A dog to play with this Summer and 
then have a bird dog for the Shooting Season. 


ELIAS (ELCOVA) VAIL 
Freedom Plains Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Keep your dog in 
Show-Ring form with 


MILK-BONE 


Take a tip from the owners of prize-win- 
ning dogs. Keep your dog in “show-ring” 
condition all the time. Milk-Bone can make 
it easy for you. It includes beef, cereals, 
milk, essential food minerals, irradiated 
yeast and cod liver oil—vitamins neces- 
sary for energy and glossy coats. Get a 
package of Milk-Bone from your dealer 
today, or send a post-card for a free sample, 
to Milk-Bone Bakery, Dept. D737, National 
Biscuit Company, 449 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 


MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COMPANY'S 
MILK-BONE BAKERY 






a-) 
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Two great books! 


“*ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


**ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 
The training chapters in the setter book are by 
Merwyn Lloyd, experienced trainer of sheoting dogs. 

“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great . and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 
August when we can get into the fields again. 
A. E. DICKSON.” 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR 
$2.00—post prepaid 


TRAINING— 


Or: 
1 year’s su sub, to FIELD & STREAM $1.50 
ALL nee ANIELS AND THEIR Both 
a _2.00 $275 
$3.50 i 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 
Or: 
; s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $1.50 
Alt SETTERS AND THEIR — 
EEE entre en _2.00 $2.75 
$3.50 e 


FIELD & STREAM 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


te Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 
in Season 


e@ Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off Before Mat- 
ing. Satisfaction or Money Refunded. Helps Breeders 
Sell Females. Ask Your Dealer, or Send $1 for Bottle, 
Postpaid. 

PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. F 
312 Stuart St. Boston, Massachusetts 








Join the 


SQUARE 
CIRCLE! 


Six cents in stamps bring you 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
and membership certificate. Sign the coupon 
pledge attached herewith. Address: 


squans 9 a 2 & STREAM 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


: whee myself is: the bid Commandments of SQUARE 
CIRCLE. 


(Print name) 





(Street) .. 














GUN SHYNESS 


N connection either with avoiding gun 

shyness at the start—or bringing a dog 
slightly afflicted out of it—two angles in 
particular arise for important considera- 
tion. The first is to be sure of the con- 
fidence of the pupil in you as his master ; 
and the second is that under no circum- 
stances is there any occasion for shooting 
too close to the dog. The latter is of spe- 
cial importance and is brought to mind in 
the present instance by a communication 
from John M. Corey, one of our readers, 
who says: 

“I think gun shyness is often a matter 
of ear nerves. Even some people are rather 
gun shy. With a good crowd of people 
close to heavy shooting, you would see 
some apparently not even noticing that a 
gun was being fired, while others would 
be gritting their teeth, have their hands 
cupped over their ears, and in every way 
showing signs of nervousness.” 

I think there is something in that—that 
in addition to a naturally nervous tempera- 
ment, the ears of some dogs may be more 
sensitive than others—hence at least more 
susceptible to gun shyness unless it is 
avoided by extreme care. 

There is slight excuse for gun shyness 
—or other failings, for that matter—if 
proper precautions are taken in the be- 
ginning to avoid it. Of course, the safest 
plan always is to use a light revolver as a 
“dinner bell” to announce feeding time to 
a litter of puppies while still very young 
—say, six or seven weeks of age when they 
are just being weaned. Make a regular 
practice of this and there should never be 
a single gun-shy pup in the litter—unless 
one is made so later by gross carelessness 
on the part of his owner. 


R. COREY mentions the idea of us- 

ing small paper bags, which can be 
blown up and burst to make a report suffi- 
ciently similar to the noise of a gun. He 
suggests carrying a dozen or so such bags 
when taking dogs for a walk. Even in this 
case he very properly cautions against 
bursting the bag too close to the dog. 

The idea is all right, although I do per- 
sonally prefer the use of an actual fire- 
arm—a light one to start with. Some deli- 
cately tuned dogs might differentiate be- 
tween a mere bag and the real thing. 
In saying this I am not meaning to infer 
anything against the idea of using a paper 
bag for a noise. I merely mean to infer 
that while you're at it, you might as well 
accomplish the same purpose with the 
real thing—using, say, only .22 ammuni- 
tion to start with. 

Mr. Corey makes another important 
point in his letter. In addition to not being 
too close to the dog, he says the animal’s 
attention should be diverted from the re- 
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port of the gun when it is fired. That 

very true. If the young pupil is chasing 
a rabbit, or flushing birds, and you do your 
shooting at such time, there is very little 
danger of gun shyness. Then, too, as Mr, 
Corey points out, it is important to shoot 
away from the pupil and not toward him, 


DEGREES OF ABILITY 


HAVE always known that dogs differ 

in ability—the same as do those of ys 
who are their masters, But I have never 
had that fact more strongly driven home 
than on my hunting trip to Mississippi last 
January. For various reasons we were 
badly “under dogged”—both as to quantity 
and quality. One was too young. One lack- 
ed experience in hunting Southern country 
—a Northern pheasant dog. One proved 
deaf (or hard headed) and difficult to 
handle. And another was, I think, just no 
count anyhow. But there was one little 
setter bitch that saved the hunt—and she 
did it day after day. We always hunted 
her alone. As she always found all the 
birds anyhow, a brace mate would have 
been but an unnecessary nuisance. 

It would go about like this: We’d hunt 
her a couple of hours and she’d always 
find birds—from three to five coveys 
(they’re scarcer since 1930 than they used 
to be). Then we'd put down anywhere 
from two to three fresh dogs for a similar 
length of time, and they’d find, say, one 
covey—or none. But I don’t recall a single 
instance where the little bitch, working all: 
alone, ever failed us. And we weren't pick- 
ing the best courses for her. 

The answer? Well, various factors. Of 
course, she’s had lots of experience in 
Mississippi. Besides that, she has a nose. 
More important still, she knows how to 
use it (and, boys, that’s mighty impor- 
tant!). And she’s always “running behind 
her nose”—I’ve never seen a dog while 
hunting give surer indication of that. She 
knows how and where to search—and 
wastes mighty few strides getting there” 
Her good judgment is backed by stamina, 
And her stamina is backed by a heart that. 
keeps urging her on. As field trial dogs” 
go, she isn’t fast—but she gets there and 
she’s a stayer. 

Yes, there’s a vast difference in dog 
ability—perhaps even a vaster difference” 
than we are apt to realize. Which states” 
ment takes my mind back to my frien : 
Whit Cook’s “Old Sport”—a pointer t 
always badly out-birded—in fact, simply 
smothered—any dog with which I ever saw 
him hunt. The abilities of all truly gre 
bird dogs are, I believe, led by these three” 
essentials: (1) Nose, rightly used; (2) 
Experience; (3) Heart and _ stamina. 

May more of them develop and reach 
the right hands! H. i 


Hey, you little feller on the right, lunch is being served! These four-weeks-old 
German shorthair puppies belong to Dr. Dean W. Myers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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@ Sergeant’s Improved Skip-Flea Powder 
now contains the most powerful flea-kill- 
ing agent known to science. Harmless to 
dogs. Just dust it on. Its action lasts. We 
guarantee not one flea will be left alive! 
Skip-Flea Powder and Soap are sold by drug 
and pet shops. Ask them for a free copy of 
Sergeant’s Dog Book, or write: 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 W. Broad Street e Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 


AKE BAYS 


fd 








CHESAPE 





DitwyNeE Montauk Piotr 
Acknowledged outstanding retriever, 1936. 
Puppies and trained dogs. 
DILWYNE KENNELS 


Box 14 Montchanin, Del. 
John J. Kelly, Mer. 








Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON you cannot afford to lose 
a single duck. 

A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple or dead bird. 


LAKE COMO KENNELS 
Communicate with 
CHARLES W. BERG 

29 N. Sth St. 











i ° 
Philadelphia 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions, useful and_ intelligent. 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


R i COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
“4 Box A, Galion, Ohio 


Makes or Bull Terriers 


also bull pups cheap. Grown dogs reasonable; 
ship anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 
Largest shippers in Dixie. Guaranteed healing 
agent for skin troubles $1. Dog collars and har- 
hess made to order. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 


501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 




















“America’s 
St™ Bernard 
Headquarters.” 


Bearlike puppies of this useful 
and intelligent breed ready for 
new homes. Dime brings you 
promptly an interesting photo- 
graphic prospectus with details. 
Write today : 


Royal Kennels, Reg’d 
Box 55 Napierville, Que. 


Just One of Many 


“I have always gotten good results from 
my ads in FIELD & STREAM, and can 
assure you that when my next litter is 
Teady for sale you can look for me back in 
your publication.” —Fred C. Fieker, Carlin- 
ville, Illinois, breeder of fine pointers. 




















FAULTS IN RETRIEVING 
WE often see advertisements of dogs 


for sale where the copy reads, “Does 
it all.” Of course, a good many dogs do 
it all. In the old days where everything 
was done under less pressure—when sea- 
sons were longer and game more plentiful 
—when owners themselves had fewer in- 
terests to distract them and spent more 
time with their dogs and in hunting—a 
fairly high percentage of pointers and set- 
ters did it all. A quail dog at other seasons 
of the year might be called upon to handle 





Six-months’ old Boy Village Girlie on 
point. Her old man, Ch. Village Boy, 
should be proud of her 


woodcock, snipe, possibly even grouse or 
other game birds. 

But times and conditions have changed 
and I sometimes think many of us today 
may expect too much without enough 
effort. I imagine that something like 85 
per cent of the letters I get from Fietp & 
STREAM readers asking questions about 
how to accomplish this or that, will frank- 
ly add somewhere in the letter a statement 
to the effect that they only have time to 
work with their dog about an hour a week, 
or something of that sort. On that basis I 
am of the opinion that fellows should not 
expect a finished performance with no 
faults. Now and then such a reader will 
report perfect performance from every 
standpoint except retrieving. 

Sometimes they say a dog will bring a 
bird so far and lay it down “as soon as he 
sees me.” The only thing to do is either 
force break the dog—or else be satisfied 
with him as he is. After all, if he surely 
brings the bird undamaged so far and then 





A Service to Our Readers 


IELD & STREAM readers are made up 
of real sportsmen, most of whom must 
necessarily possess good shooting dogs and 
hounds. This department is conducted for 
the purpose of exchanging information on 
dogs and dog breeding. Basetions for advice 


or information will be answered | when 


NEVER QUIT 


Energy with the 






EXCESS VITAMIN POTENCY 


sm: HUNT CLUB 


DOG FOOD 





Hunt Club’s high vitamin unitage, 
nutritive completeness and perfect balance 
fortify against the diseases, deformities 
and skin irritations that come from vita- 
min deficiency and improper, nutritive- 
lacking diets. It’s the food that givesa dog 
the pep to keep going right thru the hard- 


est day of hunting. 


Not only is Hunt Club the most nourish- 
ing, health-building food you can give 
your dog, but it also is the most appetizing 
and economical. Kennel owners tell us it’s 


the one food their dogs don’t tire of. 


Ask for Hunt Club at your grocer’s or feed store. 
If not carried there, send us your dealer’s name and 
address and we'll send you a 10-cent box free, 
postpaid. Or send $1.00 for a 10-lb, bag shipped 


prepaid east of Mississippi River. 


MARITIME MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
Labrador Retrievers at Stud 


Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Pons of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 
Imp. Banchory Night Light of Wingan 


DAVID D. ELLIOT 
Manager 


Box 4 East Islip New York 








stamped, addressed envelope is 











lays it down where he knows you can see 
it to pick up for yourself, he has accom- 
plished a good deal from a practical stand- 
point, and we can’t blame him if he doesn’t 
come in and sit up to deliver—if we haven’t 
put in the time on him to that end. 

Dogs sometimes get funny ideas, how- 
ever, and here is a case in point, 

An Iowa reader says his setter has re- 
cently started very suddenly to bury birds 
rather than retrieve them if it is necessary 
for him to carry the birds uphill. He will 
pick up the dead bird and shortly deposit 
it near some bush and start scraping leaves 
over it. Where the ground is level, how- 
ever, he retrieves perfectly. 

How can any man know what has gotten 
into that setter’s head about hillside re- 
trieving! Perhaps something happened— 
but from a distance we can’t tell what it 
might have been. The dog’s handler has 
either one of only two courses to pursue. 
He may put the dog through a complete 
course in force retrieving ; or he may just 
go along as is and pick up his own dead 
birds on hillsides. He L. 








Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle, Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’’. All the ‘‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 








Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are natural re- 
trievers on upland game and waterfowl; excellent 
grouse and pheasant hunters; swift, silent trailing, 
tree-barkers on squirrel, raccoon and big game; per- 
fect guards and companions for adults and children. 
Trained dogs and registered puppies, shipped on trial 
and sold by mail only. Also Cocker Spaniels, Springer 
Spaniels, Irish Setters, Pointers, Coonhounds, Beagles. 


SPORTSMEN’S SERVICE, Dept. A, LA RUE, OHIO 











PLUCKRITE (Stripping) KNIFE 









COMB-BRUSH 


ton 
isfaction or money-back. Deal 


WARNER’S DOG PRODUCTS co. (Dept. F), Norwich, Conn. 








The Stripping Knife is indispensable to the Pro, and very 
dog can be plucked, shaped 
be. crite” —3 3; Coarse, me- 


w Se, Anti-Bark Bridie 
barking. Price $1. All sent postpaid on receipt of price. Sat- 
jers wanted. 
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wz Instead, of Mersly 


TO COMPLETELY RID your dog or cat of fleas 
and lice and to prevent reinfestation for days, use 
Pulvex Flea Powder. Odorless; non-irritating; 


Attached toevery 
can of Pulvex is 
a valuable book 
on raising, train- 
ing, feeding dogs. 
Itsmoney-saving 
suggestions on 
government-a p- 
proved diet may 
save you many 
times the cost of 





a@ can of Pulvex. 





made by experts with 93 years’ experience. 

Fleas are worse than tormenting; they’re actually 
dangerous, frequentl i : 
For your dog’s health and comfort, rid him of all 
(not just some) of his fleas. Take no chances— 


carrying tapeworm larvae. 


ALWAYS DUST YOUR 
DOG ALL OVER 


While a spot of Pulvex on dog's 
neck may kill the fleas 30% of the 
time (no flea powder tested does 
better) only a thorough dusting 
can possibly insure complete erad- 
ication of fleasand maximum pro- 
tection for your dog against fresh 
attacks. At all leading drug, pet 
and department stores, 50 cents. 


LVEX 





FLEA POWDER 





$ 


25 ib: 








50 Sos, 


LBS 


-- 91 








CLASSY COCKER PUPS 


Blacks, Reds and Parties. World’s best breeding 
Ch. Windsweep Ladysman, Ch. The Great My 
Own and Sandspring Bloodlines. Fine child and 
house dog, great hunters. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed, Reasonable. Write. 


Caswell Kennels Toledo, Ohio 








Springer Spaniel At Stud 
Bracer Bruning of Ashaba No. 967686. 
Field trial stock, Good Hunter and Re- 
triever. Liver and white. Fee $25.00. Write 
E. J. CHamsers, 110 Old Army Road, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 


SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 
Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, ete. Dogs combining the best of B. C, 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also Labrador and Spring- 
er spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 
breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 
seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Merwyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 














BREAKING VERSUS TRAINING 


HE old term for perfecting gun dogs 

in their manners of approach, standing 
or flushing game, was “breaking”—the 
modern word is “training.” Where, it may 
be asked, did the first method leave off and 
the lighter and perhaps more humane prac- 
tice begin? 

It is evident that the older breakers of 
sporting dogs were more prone toward 
cruelty than are the very great majority 
of the trainers of today; indeed, even the 
slight use of the back- or heel-kick, as used 
to make a spaniel keep behind its trainer, 
is looked upon as an outward and visible 
sign that the handler is not over kind to 
his charges. Therefore, in public, such an 


| individual is looked upon with more dis- 
| favor than is his willful dog. At field trials, 


the professional and private trainers are 
required to put on their best manners; for 
are not the dogs the heroes of the day, 
rather than the owners or trainers there- 
of? Little does the amateur or unsophisti- 
cated onlooker realize that the man in 
charge of the dog has to watch its every 
movement ; and with the constant fear that 
his Dash or Duke will, in his enthusiasm 
for hunting, throw carefulness or steadi- 
ness to the winds and rush in where thor- 
oughly reliable spaniels shall fear to tread. 

Breaking was breaking when one leg of 
a spaniel had to be made useless by hitch- 
ing-up one limb to the dog’s collar so that 
the poor brute could only travel on three 
legs. Yet, this method was advised and 
practiced in the best regulated of dog- 


| breaking families. It was advanced that 
| few spaniels are really worth having until 


they are very nearly worn out. They would 
be all the better for their struggles in wet 


| covert, with briars and thorns to tire them 
| and slow down their pace. 





A foremost writer of his day declares 
that when spaniels are too riotous or full 
of that dash that gives way to wildness or 
being out of command, there are three 
ways of steadying them. First, to put one 
foreleg into the collar, compelling the dog 
to hunt on three legs, Second, to hang a 
shot-filled collar round the neck. Third, 
to confine one hind leg by a strap buckled 
tightly round the leg above the hock. The 
strap must be changed repeatedly from leg 
to leg as it soon cramps the muscles so 
much as to render them useless. 

If the foreleg is put in the collar, this 
leg also should be occasionally changed. 
There is very little to choose between 
these modes, it is declared. Either will 
answer the purpose of subduing the cour- 
age and pace of the dog. The shot-collar 
is, perhaps, the least discouraging, but it 
scarcely acts sufficiently with most dogs; 


A black curly-coated retriever bringing in a wild duck. This breed is now being | 
reintroduced to the U. S. 


bak be 
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and if a heavy fall is sustained, the neck 
may be broken by the shock. é 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned here 
that in the instance of a pack of harriel 
I used to ride to, one hound whose 
apparent fault was that he was too fast for 
the others had to carry a shot-weighted 
collar to slow him down to the pace of the 
others in the pack. 

Recently I came across an old sports 
print after the drawing and engraving 
the celebrated German artist-sportsman, 
Johann Elias Ridinger (1698-1767 a.p,), 
Let it be said there is great educational 
value to be found in these illustrations of 
ancient sport and the customs of ruling 
classes of Germany. In the Ridinger pic 
ture we find a_ white-and-liver-marked 
short-haired pointer being trained for 
pheasant shooting. He is forced to keep his 
head up by the use of the puzzle-peg—an 
instrument employed to teach a pointing or 
“bird dog” that the place for his nose is in 
the air and not on the ground. 


IDINGER’S pointer is standing down. 
hill. His rump is up and his forelegs 
kneeling, but he has to keep his head high 
because of the more or less unwieldy gad 
get that will not allow his chin to get any- 
where near the soil. Although the pheasant 
appears to be crouching or sitting tight, the 
dog’s nose must be used for the body scent 
rather than the ground scent. It says much 
for the Ridinger pointer’s enthusiasm for 
hunting that he would work at all. Still 
the puzzle-peg as used in the Germany of 
quite 200 years ago was employed in other 
European countries where the hound nose 
to-the-ground method of hunting had to be 
“broken” out of the pointing or setting gun 
dogs of yesteryear. 
The puzzle-peg is a piece of wood about 
a foot in length, pointed at one end and 
flattened toward the other. An ordinary 
leather collar is nailed to the flat end, aad 
about four inches from this a leather strap 
or piece of cord is nailed to the two sides, 
leaving just sufficient space for the dog’s 
lower jaw to be inserted with the strap 
lying between the canine teeth and molars. 
By the constant use of the puzzle-peg, 
which does not interfere with the dogs 
ranging, and only prevents his lappi 
water in shallow ponds or rivers that wi 
not allow him to bury the puzzle-peg in 
them, the dog loses, by habit, the tendency 
to stoop. The natural potterer becomes 
converted into a fine, handsome and bold 
ranger. The chances, however, are said @ 
be much against this fortunate resvic. 
Coming as he does from one of the ol 
est—if not the very oldest—of surviving 
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BALANCED FOOD 


tions, breeders, veterinarians and dog 
ee hare mood Rose’s Dog Foods. They contain 
balaneed amounts of all vital i gevrge | including 
minerals and vitamins A-B- You can 
save real money by feeding ROSE'S FOODS. 
FREE: Samples of 5 different ROSE’S FOODS 
* and a ss booklet on pt CARE 
EDING. Sen to — mailing costs. 
ee Address Dept. 
G. P. ROSE & 4 Dept. FS, NASHVILLE. TENN. 








BOGHURST 


The hunting strain 


Professionally trained springers. 
land and water. Some of them fit 
for Field Trials. Get your order 
in now. Also some real bargains 
in bitches bred to our great cham- 
pions. The litter will make you 
money. The bitch will hunt for 


= “ 
3 The trij 
vagy hana you this Fall. 


champion Springer of The World 
BOGHURST KENNELS, Registered 
1105 E. Valley Bivd., Rosemead, Calif. 








Springers & Cockers 
Liver & white & black & 
white puppies & grown dogs. 
Bred from Imported Cham- 
pions & Field Trial winners. 
ELWOOD KENNELS 
Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington, Long Island 
Tel. Commack 876-F-6 





Silverdale Springer Spaniels!!! 


hoose from! Great workers and retrievers 

ger yer Sa promt : jally Pheasant) and waterfowl! Thoroughly 
trained males and females (some in inggee gh ea ok oo 85 aoe iON 
h test springer ime) at only up. 

DEFENDER. Bk ‘farm —. ready to to train only $35.0! ~ up. “~~ 

ak etriever bitch, F. winner, 
fas Chesed air catalogue and photos! No duty! Ake reg.! 
ulated for distemper. Deferred paymen 


SILVERDALE KENNELS (REG.) 
50 Whitehall Ave. Est. 1910. Winnipeg, Canada 
George man. Prop. 





THORSDALE KENNELS, Reg. 
English Springer Spaniels 
Puppies for sale $50.00 up 


Champions at Stud including 1937 Westminster 
Best of Breed. All of our breeding stock are 
broken Gun Dogs and are regularly hunted. 


Mr. & Mrs. G. H. Thorsby St. Charles, Mich. 





English Springer 
Spaniel Puppies 
International championship strain. 
Stock of extraordinary intelligence. 
FANNING FIELDS FARM 
Arden, N. C. 





e 7 ° 
English Springer Spaniels 
Four males, three females, two months of 
age, sired by International Champion 
Belmoss Cocksure; Dam Firefly. Color 
black & white, flashily marked. A.K.C. 

registered. Females $25., males $30. 
A few older dogs for sale, color liver & white. 
Carroll F. Hockersmith, Box 151, Shippensburg, Pa. 





Springer Spaniels of Quality 
Please tell us what you want. We have them 
for every purpose. All ages and colors, bred 
for quality and working ability, they can and 
do win in both field and show. Get one of our 
good bitches either open, or bred to one of our 
winning studs. They are a sound investment 
yielding both pleasure and profit. 

Kesterson’s Kennels Skamokawa, Wash. 








WANTED 
English Springer Spaniel 


female puppy from three to six months of 
age. Must be well bred—Would like to have 
Pedigree and pictures if possible of puppies 
offered for sale. Address replies to: 


Box #1413, Winston-Salem, N. C. 











gun dog owners and trainers, I thought it 
would be wise to ask the veteran, Robert 
K, Armstrong’s opinion on the puzzle- ~peg, 
its usages and effects—good, bad or in- 
different. “Bob” now resides near Fitz- 
gerald, Georgia, where he has leased a 
sporting estate of 11,000 acres. He writes: 
“The puzzle-peg is a thing we used to use 
in Scotland for a low-headed dog. It is 
made out of hard wood and it fits under 
a dog’s lower jaw. We used whipcord 
to fit in behind the -dog’s tusks. When the 
dog lowers his head he is apt to turn topsy- 
turvy. I never liked the thing and have 
not used it for many, many years.” 

Then the trainer and handler of the cele- 
brated pointer and field trial winner, Mary 
Montrose, William Ziegler’s famous cham- 
pion, continues: “A good way to stop a 
runner is to have two little wooden balls, 
one hanging from each side of his collar. 
While running, you strap them up tu rings 
in his collar and when he comes to point 
you unsnap them and let them hang down. 
When birds go away and he tries to go 





The Puzzle-peg 


with them there is such an entanglement 
of balls, feet and legs that he soon gets 
over that devilment. 

“Another way to stop a rank shot- 
breaker is to have some No. 5 shot in a 
sling shot and plug him behind when he 
breaks.” 

FREEMAN LLoyp 


HUNTING BEAGLES 


N instance of two types of beagles be- 
ing present at the same time was 
recently observed at the great bench show 
held in Chicago, at which I was one of the 
judges. There was the American type of 
the cloddier kind, but with the broad skull 
and full-lipped muzzle, and the English 
type with lighter heads and ears, but bet- 
ter shoulders and feet, and longer limbs. 
The American possesses in miniature the 
form of the old-fashioned black-and-tan 
American foxhound; the English beagle, 
that of the English foxhound formation. It 
is known that the American is of the better 
scenting sort, while the lightér-built beagle 
is the faster. Obviously, such a classifica- 
tion is somewhat puzzling for any judge. 
Therefore superior physical soundness 
forms the basis on which the arbiter 
reaches his decision. For hunting the snow- 
shoe rabbit or varying hare, the faster 
beagle would be required; while, on the 
other hand, the shorter- legged, broader- 
skulled dog would be preferred for driving 
the cottontail out of thick cover for shoot- 
ing purposes. 

In discussing the merits of the beagle 
as a hare hunter, it should be remembered 
that the hare, unlike the fox, is constantly 
“doubling’—that is, returning upon her 
track and endeavoring to foil her pursu- 

rs; for this reason, an exquisite nose is 
required, and with great patience, and con- 
siderable cunning to meet artifice by arti- 
fice. Hence the harehound must differ from 
the foxhound in possessing a more acute 
sense of smell, a slower pace, less dash and 
more patience. He must also be able to dis- 
tinguish a heel or back-scent, as he may 
otherwise return upon the hunted line, 
fancying he is following a “double” of the 
hare. 

In America, beagles vary in size from 
10 to 15 inches. For the open prairie they 
could be higher, it is thought, say 16 or a 





When Your 
Dog Begins 
to 
Scratch 


YOU OWE HIM THIS RELIEF 


Don’t blame animal nature when your dog begins to 
seratch and shed his coat. It isn’t nature’s. way at all. 
If your skin was like his—non-porous—and you couldn't 
perspire, = itching would drive you mad. 

A dog’ lood is continually infected with impurities, 
caused by the restraint of domestic life, prepared foods 
and lack of natural exercise. They set up an intense irrita- 
tion under his skin, No wonder he is fretful, 
He is in torment. 
tantly. looks ‘to you for help and you can give it—in- 
stan 

Rex. Hunters Tasteless Condition Powders in sanitary 
capsules—for Dogs of all breeds, any age,—provide- the 
natural blood correctives his system needs. Given regularly 
on Saturday each week they quickly end the condition that 
eauses scratching, loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite, 
eczema and a host of other ills. They make your pet happy, 
healthy and contented. 

Easy to administer, safe, harmless and inexpensive. Rex 
Hunters Condition Powders—the famous prescription of a 
celebrated English Veterinary Surgeon—are for sale at 
leading Drug Stores and Pet Shops. 

If unable to obtain locally send - for a nas. full 
month’s supply—direct to makers, J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 
283, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Their six-fold action benefits every = organ in a 
dog’s body. You'll never know how fine your dog ean 
until you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Condition 


BEAGLE HOUNDS 


Reautiful puppies Sired by the 
Great producer, field trial winner 
and undef d Show Ch i 


| @MAPLE HILL PAL 


And from select brood matrons. 
Perfect development, condition 
and delivery GUARANTEED. 


WILKINS BEAGLES 
30886 Mound Rd., Warren, Mich. 


Beagle Hounds 


“Greatest little sporting dog in 
existence” 


nervous. 














Finest Perfected Strain in Amer- 
ica. Choice puppies and trained 
\, stock. Dime Pyrings list. 
d : < pence hound training formula, quickest, 
2%, Na ‘and easiest method, positivel: 
Ural Born Fur oures mre some S aieeae Soanes cal '500 dc. 
MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 


E. A. Kopp, Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 





Desk B 


Setters, Pointers, Fox, 
Coon & Rabbit Hounds 


Shipped for trial. ot *s 


Catalog 10 cents. eet 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


BERRY KENTUCKY 











ATTENTION 
HUNTERS AND SPORTSMEN 


COONHOUNDS: That Strike trail and tree 
right, priced to sell, 30 days’ trial, must please 
you or money refunded, reference and picture 
of breeding furnished, Also first class rabbit 
hounds, priced to sell, on trial, and guaranteed 
to please the most exacting hunter. 

Cc. R. Lewis Hazel, Kentucky 








Coonhounds for Wild Coons 


Combination hunters for other game that trees. 
Squirrel, Rabbit dogs. All on trial. New terms, 
prices. Satisfied customers all over America. 
We pay return express. The original coonhound 
kennels. Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, 
Maness Williams, Manager, Selmer, Tenn. 


HOUNDS and 
HUNTING— 


Monthly Magazine with 
most Beagle and Rabbit 
Hunting News. Sample 
20c; Yearly $1.50. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING 
41 S. Park Street 
Decatur, Illinois 




































RETHYLENE C. T.) 


(TETRACHLO 
WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms 
and Hookworms 
ble, safe, casy-to- 
E< worm treatment. 
J your dog worm free 
thrifty. 


WRITE FOR 
c BOOKLET NO. pan 
on the practical remova 


Dogs of all 

of worvand ages._, ADDRESS DESK N-16-G 

Animal Industry Dept., 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 


For Dipping Dogs 
Try DIXIE DOG DyP 
Destrcy fleas and ticks. Keep your dog's skin 
healthy; his coat sleek, glossy and free from insect 
pests. Efficient, ient to use. Inexpensive. Write: 
GEORGIA PINE TurPENTINE Co. 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 























Faz) BOG FEEDING BOOK FREE 


or field dogs. how to fe 


pod ane Sy — in this new 32 2 p. book. 
the book: 


10 Ibs. VITALITY DOG FOOD $1 fs 


and give VITALITY a real feeding test in kennel or 
home— 


atron, and other 
Ask for 


pe * brood matrons, show or working dogs. Sample 
rite 


| VITALITY MILLS, Inc., Boned ot Trade Bidg.. CHICAGO, ILL. 











GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written) 


ae 





Second Edition—Fourth Printing 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of pentertal Seaptrations. a pages of practical 
information Bound eloth. Bran w PROLCGUE (re- 
The AL Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and ; an entire 
chester—sslanble as as informat raf and as fascinating a 

Gary 06 actual training os you've our read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of FieLp 
& Stream. His other book on training, ‘“‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,”’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 


Mr. Lytle’s mcthod of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game is —— original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 


Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training gl own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained f this =< will help you to get more 
out of them in ‘the hu hunting field 


i subseription for Fi 14 
this book (value $3.50). for only $2 $2. 
cemir™ and a copy 5 book (value $4.50), 


7 and a copy of 


Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








| encouragement to point anything and everything, 

























The Wingan Kennel retrievers ride in style. This is one of Jay F. Carlisle’s Dodge 


well-appointed kennel cars 


trifle more inches. No scent should be too 
cold for them, and they can work out in 
all its windings that of the most cunning 
old hare, if allowed time to do it. Beagles 
should never be lifted, and rarely cast, but 
left to work out their scent in their own 


ay. 

The head and ears of the American 
beagle are proportionately broader and 
longer than the foxhound—very nearly ap- 
proaching the bloodhound in development ; 
the legs shorter, and the body bigger and 
stouter. The beagle is a very handy little 
dog and stands a lot of work. He possesses 
patience, cooperation, freedom from jeal- 
ousy, and a good nose. There is an air 
about him which the sportsman recognizes 
but which is very difficult to describe. 
There is a rough-haired beagle and 
a handsome little hound he is—a workman 
too, possessed of a glorious voice. Reduce 
a rough-haired Welsh foxhound and you 
have the rough-haired rabbiter which at 
one time was known as the <r 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SIGHT POINTS PIGEONS 


Ques.—My new setter dog is a fine strong 
young fellow, good disposition, anxious to learn, 
minds well, is eight months old, has lots of dash, 
and, though he has only been with me a week 
and only out for two runs, will change his course 
or come in when I w histle. 

I had him in the car at the edge of town where 
the grass had been mowed and saw a flock of 
pigeons, so took him out to see what he would 
do. He came to a fine point on a single that was 
away from the flock. ft finally flew over to the 
flock and he moved over about 200 feet and made 
another point. I moved over slowly; they rose, 
soared around and dropped about 300 feet farther 
away. He then circled and got around them and 
made another point. I moved again and when 
they flew I called him, and he came in readily. 
I was impressed because he was pointing birds 
he could see well and did not try to chase them 
nor try to creep in at any of his points, 

Never having handled young setters, I should 
like your comments on this young lad. 

Joun F. Norton. 


Ans.-—The description you give of your setter 
indicates that he is biddable and that he is also 
endowed with pointing instinct. So far as the 
performance is concerned, the sight pointing of 
pigeons isn’t anything I would especially encour- 
age. Nothing special against it—yet whether it 
has any important meaning is somewhat uncer- 
tain. Of course, it does show that the dog has 
pointing instinct and hence probably will be easier 
to train than a good many. 

But the thing that counts is giving him ex- 
perience in the field and on game birds of the 
sort you expect to shoot—and which you want 
him to point by using his nose. Too much en- 
couragement of the dog pointing by sight—and 
pointing birds other than game—offers too much 





and this could lead to a lot of false or unproduc- 
tive pointing later. Nothing is more dishearten- 
ing to a hunter than to have to walk up to a lot 
of points where there either isn’t anything at all 
in front of the deg—or where what is there isn’t 
something in which you are interested. H: Lh. 


SKETCHY WORK ON SINGLES 


Ques.—I have owned my Llewellyn setter bitch 
(three years old) for about a year. When I got 
the dog she didn’t understand one command. 

Gave her some work on quail and pheasant last 
year. She worked just fair. This year I used her 
on pheasant in this state (Michigan) and have 
been working her on quail in Indiana. Before 
the season opened I was training her and she 
made < perfect covey point and worked her singles 
well. Since the season opened she handles covey 
like an old dog but runs all over her singles 
except on a few occasions. I was beginning to 
think it was her nose but I have seen her point 
or wind coveys at thirty and forty feet and have 
seen her start gaming on singles at twenty feet, 
so don’t see how it could be. When I call her 
in to hunt dead birds, she sometimes almost steps 
on them and doesn’t wind them, and other times 
she finds them right awa Will she gradually 
get to work slower on sing es of own accord? 

W. B. HENsLeEE. 


Ans.—It puzzles anyone at times to know bp 
a dog often doesn’t locate dead birds quicker. 
have had the same experience myself, and there 
isn’t anything you can do about it. Dead birds 
are just naturally harder to smell than live ones 
and it takes a poky sort of retriever to do the 
best work in recovering them. 

Since your dog handles coveys so well, I feel 
that better handling of singles will come with 
more time and experience. Don’t be too hard on 
her—but let her know that you are displeased 
at her not handling singles, and I feel that is 
about all that is necessary or possible in view of 
her covey work. After you have flushed a covey, 
caution her as you go to the singles, and that 
should help. H. Lb, 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 


chukar partridge from the Fw & 
StrEAM sky-line game farm 
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Get your 


FISHING 


EQUIPMENT 
FREE! 


Any rod, reel, line, lure and 

any kind of fishing equip- 

ment and clothing, and any 
5 _ kind of canoe, tent, or other 
camping equipment, that 
by you want you can get with- 
out paying out one penny of 
your own money. It is pos- 
sible for you to equip your- 
self completely. 


A. 


And any gun you want 
from the finest to the cheap- 
est (or any other shooting 
4 equipment) you can have 
at no money cost—simply 
by getting us the necessary 
number of subscriptions. 








Near you are hundreds of 
sportsmen who would enjoy FieLtp & 
StreaM. Get subscriptions from the 
necessary number of them and the 
articles you want are yours. Hundreds 
of others have earned valuable equip- 
ment: so can you. 


Send this coupon now for complete 
information 


FIELD & STREAM 
SIS Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information on how to 
ear the fishing equipment I want. 








BOB-WHITE QUAIL EGGS 


$4.50 per setting of 15 
$27.00 per 100, $50. er 200 
8 to 9 weeks old birds, $1.50 each 
Order now for July, Aug. and Sept. delivery. 
OKLAWAHA GAME FARM 
P. H. Cash Crescent City, Florida 














9 
PURE MONGOLIANS 
—REEVES— 
CHUKAR PARTRIDGE 
—RINGNECKS— 
NORTHERN BOB-WHITE QUAIL 
Golden, Amherst, Mutants 

LAKE WHITTEMORE GAME FARM 





Spencer M. usetts 





Tarnedge Foxes 
Oldest ranch in U. S. 
Esta visuep 1910 


Have Won Grand 
Show Champii i 


Four consecutive years and 
One-Third of all First Prizes. 
Finest grade of Breeding Stock. produced entirely from National Show 
Prize Winners. Make several times the net profit by buying officially cer- 
tified foundation stock that will juce consecutive generations of Prize 
Winners and High Priced poe with initial cost and maintenance the same 




















8,000 Pheasants 


10 Weeks Old Pheasants $1.50 each 


Liberal discount on large orders of 500 birds 
or more. Large orders trucked. 


‘NicKERSON GAME FARM 
Redding Centre, Conn. 











aa low or average grade of foxes. N.Y. 


QUEBEC MIN 
Shipped subject to $40.00 EACH 


S days’ inspection. 
My mink originated on one of the oldest mink ranches in 
Quebec, Canada. They have been selectively bred for 24 years. 
$25.00 each was paid to me for my poorest pelts in 1936 
with a top of $36.75. 

Book “‘Domestic Mink’’ covering all phases of mink 

raising $1.00 per copy. 
HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 
Office 865 N. Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Eastern Mink 
From 's selective 









We received an avi of 
better than $23.00 each for 
those we culled and pelted 
in 1936. Ten per cent de- 
posit now secures some of 
this stock for fall delivery. 
Write for details and bank 
reference. Instructive folder 
mailed for 25 cents. 

Davis 
























TO FUR FARMERS 


/~— REAP Send for Catalog No. 18-F— Complete 
4 line of materials for Bird and Animal Pens. 


* Bussey Pen Propucts Co. 
1600 South Western Ave., Chicago, Il. 











ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


Plant Now! Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers 

t your favorit oe or 

. Wild Rice, 


ery. Duck Potato and 
80 others described in free illus- 
trated book. Write, describe and 
receive free planting advice and 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
iseonsin 


Box 331-A, Oshkesh, W 








A Real Crow Call 


Yours for only 75c extra 


CROW CALL AND A $9.25 
1 YR. SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us $2.25, and we'll enter or extend your 
subscription for one year and send you one of 
these calls. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 








have one of these crow calls, Made especially for Fretp & Stream by Tom Turpin, 
nationally known as a maker of duck, turkey and crow calls, It isn’t the ordinary crow 
call. It sounds like a crow! You can fool the wisest and wariest old crow that ever lived. 
Here’s your chance to use your scatter gun the year around on real live birds—and rid 
your neighborhood of one of the worst enemies your game birds and song birds have. 


LS gon near your home every week in the year you can have wonderful sport, if you 


| FIELD & STREAM 

| 515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

| For the enclosed $2.25 { pool } my subscription for 
| one year and send me one of the Turpin Fimtp & 
| STREAM crow calls, right away. 





















Better’ Hunting 
LEGAL NONSENSE 


HEY’RE at it again down in 
Washington. “Uncle Homer” Cum- 
mings and his anti-crime forces 
have resumed their 


Better Sportsmanship 





Edited by 
TOM GREGORY 





campaign against the nation’s 
sportsmen, this time with a 
stunt that would tie a neat 
litle ribbon of red tape around 
every firearm in the country. 
And with the idea in mind of 
stopping crime! 

We hope Mr. Cummings 
isn’t serious. No sensible man 
can visualize anti-gun legis- 
lation as a cure for the na- 
tion’s crime ailments. The 
records are quite clear on 
that point. New York State 
adopted the Sullivan law, 
making it a crime to possess 
a pistol without a permit. It 
was a law designed to break 
the crime element by making 
it impossible for its members 
to obtain “gats”. It has been 
tremendously successful— 
but only in embarrassing hon- 
est citizens and sportsmen. 
Crime has been getting along 
very nicely in New York 
State in spite of it—and in 
some ways because of it. 

Now Mr. Cummings pro- 
poses to extend silly legisla- 
tion of its kind on a national 
scale. There is talk of such 
nonsense as personal regis- 
tration of all firearms, trans- 
fer taxes and what not, all 

‘designed to impede crime. 
Obviously all such legislation 
would do would be to further 
infringe upon the rights of 
the law-abiding citizenry. 

And then, too, there must 
be considered the extent to 
which the registration system, 
with its fees, could be worked 
into a profitable racket that would spill an 
added amount of gravy on political vests. 

New York’s sportsmen had the Sullivan 
law passed over their heads because many 
of them failed to take the matter seriously. 
Now, when gun legislation is threatened 
on a larger scale, there are still too many 
who believe that someone is crying “wolf”. 
They are among the self-assured who say : 
“It can't happen here.” But that’s what 
some of them said when the Sullivan law 
was proposed, too. 

Now it’s about time for the country’s 
sportsmen to do some gunning on their 
own hook. Let’s declare an open sea- 
son on goofy firearm laws, once and for 
all. Write your representatives in Wash- 
ington, if this idea of Mr. Cummings gets 
out of hand, and tell them it must be 
licked. 

For Squareshooters, particularly, it is a 
matter that should be given serious con- 
sideration. Article 10 of the SquARE Cir- 
CLE pledge is clear on the subject of unfair 
gun legislation. Let’s remember it—for our 
own good. This “anti” business has gone 
far enough. Tom GreGorY 














“And ain’t I laughin’!” 


HE WANTS A CROW 


ERE’S a new slant on the crow situ- 

ation that reached our office recently. 
It’s from an Alabama man who wants a 
crow for a pet, and he hopes that among 
the thousand or so sportsmen who have 
written us this month, asking for crow 
trap plans, there will be one who will be 
kind enough to fill his order. 

Since SguarE Circle members have 
established a reputation for being helpful, 
this looks like another job for our grow- 
ing organization. Here is the crow-seeker’s 
letter: 

“T want a crow for a pet. Will you 
kindly see if one of your readers can send 
me one of those they catch in traps? I'll 
pay the postage.” 

CHARLES CHAPLE, 
Clanton, Alabama. 


And now, won’t some Alabama SQUARE 
CrrcLE member oblige? But not too 
many! Mr. Chaple wants a crow—not a 
flock! Perhaps it would be a good idea to 
first drop him a line in the matter. 
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BEG YOUR PARDON 


EREWITH a public apology 
Squareshooter Lois Jefferson 
Warren, Pennsylvania, who underwent the 
trying circumstance of beir 
temporarily mistaken for g 


Someone read 
such. 

She writes : 

“My name is Lois Jeffer- 
son, not Louis. I read nothing 
about girls not being allowed 
to join the club. I have been 
hunting with my father for 
two years, and have been 
taught everything about for- 
estry and safety with fire- 
arms. I hope you will accept 
my application.” 

Squareshooter (Miss) Jef- 
ferson’s application was ac- 


no line in membership, and 
it welcomes every man and 


Squareshooters like her. 


SAVING BIRDS 


HERE’S a mighty fine 
idea expressed in a lettet 
we received a few days ago 
from Squareshooter Bill M * 
ray, one of our active Ne 
York members. It has to d@ 
with pheasants and mowin 
machines. 
“A few of us fellows got to- 
gether last week,” he writes 


“and dropped around to about 
15 farms where we do cone 
siderable fall shooting, asking the owners’ 
to put flushing bars on their mowers during 


the haying season. We had pretty good 
luck too. It costs about $2 to make these 
bars, and we agreed to pay half this cost 
ourselves. Two farmers already own bars 
and will use them again this year. Nine 
others promised to make them, splitting the 
cost with us. 

“IT think we’re going to save a lot of 
birds, too, because I went through one 
newly mowed hay field while hunting 
woodchucks last summer and found two 
nests of late eggs that had been smashed 
with a mower—about 25 pheasants that 
‘might have been’. 

“With few exceptions we found farmers 
were willing to help us in this bird-saving 
work. Some of them don’t even hunt, but 
they’re getting interested in the new farm- 
game management plans and recognize the 
birds as a good additional crop. Most of 
them realize also that mowing machines 
are death on pheasants and other game as 
well.” 

Squareshooter Murray’s system sounds 
swell, Let’s give it a reasonable trial. 


boy when she joined Square 
Circle a few weeks ago. 

“Lois” as” 
“Louis” and addressed her as 


cepted. SQUARE CIRCLE draws | 


woman, every boy and girl} 
who has an interest in the’ 
great outdoors and the con- 
servation of its resources. We" 
like Lois’ letter. And may we: 
get many more from other” 
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on quick response from nerves. P ee Camels are made from finer, MORE” 
As Joanna de Tuscan, U.S.Cham- i » EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS... Turkish and 
pion, says: “Alertness counts. rom - Domestic. ..than any other popular brand, : 
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LEARNED TO SWIM in a jungle 

river. Leonard Spence, 5 

times breast-strokechampion 
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I’m tired, I turn to Camels 

and get a ‘lift’ in energy.” 
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